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GENESIS AND EXODUS. 


TING-A-LING-A-LING! and the 
porter’s voice, “Is that you, 
Doctor? Wanted on the tele- 
phone in the ’All, please!’” 
Downstairs I ran, wondering 
which of the chiefs was ring- 
ing up the House Physician. 
Or was it, perhaps, an out- 
side practitioner wishing to 
get a case taken into the 
Hospital? And if so, where 
could I possibly find a corner 
to receive it? Well 

“Hallo, is that you, Three? 
Will you go to the War?” 

I almost dropped the receiver! 
“To the WHAT?” I said. 

“To the war—the Balkan 
War! You know Two is 
going with the ‘Women’s 
Convoy Corps,’ to work under 
the Bulgarian Red Cross, and 
she is asked to bring two other 
medical officers with her to run 
a hospital of fifty beds; so she 
has asked One, and One is 
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going, and she wants to know 
if you will be the third?” 

“Oh,” I said, “I would 
simply love to go, but how 
can I leave here? It is im- 
possible !” 

“Well, think it over, and 
make sure whether it really 
is impossible, and ring me up 
again.” 

And, after recovering a little 
breath, I thought it over; and 
then I talked it over with my 
chiefs and colleagues, and with 
their aid was able to obtain 
from the Hospital authorities 
leave of absence for three 
months; sol “rang up again,” 
and, after two strenuous days, 
with much noble help from my 
friends and relations, prepar- 
ations were made, an outfit 
warranted to withstand a 
Siberian winter was begged, 
borrowed, and—bought at a 
universal ne joined 
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One and Two at Victoria, and helpers, in a shower of good 
away we went with the corps wishes and parting gifts—off 
of nurses, cooks, and general to the War. 


THE BIRTH OF A HOSPITAL. 


Two Turkish houses on op- 
posite sides of a narrow lane 
in Kirk Kilisse, containing 
between them twelve rooms, 
one kitchen, a soullery, a tiny 
washhouse, and two dark cup- 
boards. Not exactly one’s 
idea of a hospital, but, as we 
all said hundreds of times 
a-day, “A la guerre comme a 
la guerre!” and we set to 
work to unpack the stores. 
The short November day was 
over long before the cases 
were all opened; but on we 
had to go by the light of one 
candle, while by the light of 
a second three of the nurses 
went on sewing mattress-sacks, 
to be filled later with straw. 
Out of the boxes came drugs, 
kitchen utensils, dressings, 
tinned meats, general neces- 
saries, one after the other, in 
what seemed an endless night- 
mare procession of bottles, pills, 
pots and pans, sheets and 
pillow - cases, tins of bully 
beef, tins of chocolate-powder, 
and bottles of chloroform. At 
last we called a halt, and went 
to our third empty house down 
the next street, where we found 
the little iron beds unfolded, 
and an empty sack laid on 
each. Two carts of straw then 
arrived, and every woman 
seized her sack and went out 
to the carts to have it filled 
with a full measure, pressed 
down. Then our kind inter- 
preters carried up the sacks, 


we fastened up the’ openings, 
and our beds were ready to 
receive us. But we were not 
yet ready: out again we went, 
this time to a Greek restaurant 
for a much-needed supper, then 
back again to the hospital and 
the candle and the packing- 
cases; but eventually we laid 
ourselves down on our straw- 
filled sacks, enormously thank- 
ful to be each in a bed, and 
not sharing with another the 
narrow shelter of an ox-cart, 
which had been our portion 
for six preceding nights. 

In a moment it was to- 
morrow morning, and we 
struggled to awake. Fetch- 
ing water from the well and 
washing in a bucket was 
enough to drive the last rem- 
nants of sleep away, and after 
a cup of tea at the Casino in 
the town, and some biscuits 
from our private stores, we 
once more tackled the unpack- 
ing, until Mr Noel Buxton, of 
the Balkan Relief Committee, 
came and took us round the 
town, first to the Censor’s and 
the Post and Telegraph Office, 
so that we might cable home 
news of our arrival, and then 
to the First Base Hospital, the 
Director of which was to feed 
our little hospital with patients. 
What a crowd in the street! 
All wounded, waiting to be 
dressed, And on the Hospital 
steps more wounded, and in- 
side in the entrance - hall 
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wounded, wounded, wounded 
on every inch of floor, sitting, 
lying, leaning against the 
walls, crowding on the stair- 
case, all awaiting the moment 
that was so long in coming, 
when it should at last be their 
turn to enter the dressing- 
room. It was in the dress- 
ing-room that we found the 
Chief directing his band of 
more or less skilled workers, 
who were slaving at the dress- 
ings with desperate energy, 
knowing what hundreds yet 
remained to be dealt with, in 
spite of the hours they had 
already worked that morning. 
As representing a new, though 
small, Mission in the over- 
burdened town, we were wel- 
comed with much warmth by 
the Director, and were im- 
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mediately asked, “Are you 
ready for patients?”  Re- 
membering the work of a 
little gang of reservists whom 
we had left making lakes and 
seas in our houses in their 
efforts after cleanliness, we 
said, “ Well, the floors are not 
yet dry.” But that was a 
mere trifle in war time! <A 
wet floor with a bed upon it 
is a haven of bliss to a 
wounded man who has been 
lying in the hospital entrance 
with a fractured thigh. We 
went straight back to receive 
our first patients, our Out- 
patient Department was 
opened at eight the next morn- 
ing, and the Hospital of the 
Women’s Sick and Wounded 
Convoy Corps was an estab- 
lished fact. 


OUT-PATIENTS. 


Half-past seven in the dark 
November mornings, and al- 
ready as we came over to the 
Hospital to breakfast, we would 
see the entrance-hall filled, the 
steps crowded, and a queue 
stretching half-way down the 
street-—the out-patients wait- 
ing their turn to be dressed. 
A hasty breakfast, and then, 
as soon as hot water was ob- 
tainable, up went our sleeves, 
on went our rubber gloves, 
and the doors were opened. 
Six patients was all we could 
accommodate at one time in 
our out-patient room — four 
could sit on the two store- 
boxes of dressings, two could 
occupy empty packing - cases, 
while two remaining packing- 
cases served as leg-rests. 





Three quaint-looking tables, 
also made of packing - cases, 
completed the furniture of the 
Department. It was not beau- 
tiful, it was far from clean, 
the black tin stove scorched 
us one minute and was ashy 
and cold the next, ventilation 
was carried on by means of 
an absent window-pane—but 
we grew to love our bare little 
Dispensary, and many times 
we found a peaceful refuge 
within its ugly drab walls, and 
smoked a refreshing cigarette 
when work was at last over 
for the night, and we could 
(probably) rest until to-morrow. 
At that time every hospital 
in Kirk Kilisse was overfull, 
and usually the method of 
deciding whether a man should 
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be an in- or an out-patient 
was to ask, “Can he walk?” 
If not, he came in, but if he 
could walk, and if an operation 
under an anesthetic were not 
necessary, he found shelter in 
one of the many empty houses, 
and came to us every day to be 
dressed. Patients arrived from 
the front who had been wounded 
fifteen days before, and had been 
dressed once or twice since, 
usually four or five days ago, 
sometimes seven or nine days. 
And some of them had, in 
those first crowded days, only 
the street for a home. Never- 
theless the soldiers were cheery 
on the whole, and we were 
soon on very friendly terms, 
as gradually they learned that 
we did not hurt them for our 
pleasure but for some good 
reason, even when we used 
that much-dreaded instrument 
the probe. “ Haide, Déktorké, 
come, lady doctor, don’t use 
that wicked needle again to- 
day, it was only yesterday you 
put her in; you might wait 
till to-morrow, there isn’t any- 
thing in that wound I know 
quite well. OW!! Stop, 
Déktorké, there isn’t anything 
there, I tell you—OW! ! |— 
What? a piece of bone? Now, 
how did you know it was there? 
Sister, how can she tell?” 

Of course it was a great 
surprise to the men to be 
treated by us; none of them 
had ever seen a woman doctor, 
and most of them had no idea 
of the existence of such strange 
beings, but they soon grew 
accustomed to the idea, and 
even seemed to enjoy the 
distinction, judging by the 
numbers of their friends who 
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were brought in to see us. 
Still, it was certainly a shock 
to a Bulgarian peasant to 
have to entrust himself and 
his wounds to a woman! A 
new patient was overheard 
one day inquiring of his 
neighbour in an _ anxious 
whisper, “Can she really do 
the dressings?” His neigh- 
bour happened to be a par- 
ticular friend of mine, with 
whom I had almost daily 
battles, so with much fervour 
he responded, “Can she do 
dressings? You just wait till 
she takes the knife! You'll 
see what she can do! Oh, 
to think how they slaughter 
us, and they women, too! 
Maika mi, oh my mother, here 
she is, coming to me, Now, 
Déktorké,” in soft and wheed- 
ling tones, “it is only one foot 
to-day; you know you did 
them both yesterday, and you 
promised it should be only one 
to-day, haide!” And, when a 
Bulgarian says “Haide” in 
such gentle coaxing accents, 
it is hard indeed to refuse him 
anything; but as this particular 
Bulgarian told me regularly 
every morning that it was 
“only one foot to-day, Ddk- 
torké,” I just had to harden 
my heart Pharaohically and 
not let him go without his 
dressing. 

Poor men, all their wounds 
were septic, and many of the 
dressings were ordeals both 
for them and for us, terrible 
compound fractures with two 
or three gaping wounds; but 
they healed up in a manner 
that seemed to us little short of 
marvellous, knowing as we did 
the difficulty of attaining real 
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cleanliness in the treatment. 
The Bulgarians are a hardy 
race of men, who lead tem- 
perate, clean lives, and this, 
combined with the patience 
and cheerfulness which were 
very usually seen among them, 
helped them greatly towards 
a quick recovery. They cer- 
tainly needed every help, for 
their injuries were ghastly. 
The only clean wounds in our 
hospital were those we made 
ourselves in extracting bullets, 
and it was quite a surprise to 
us at first to find that even these 
wounds remained clean, con- 
sidering the condition of the 
room in which we cut down 
upon the little leaden balls 
or the pointed mausers. It 
was always a matter of deep 
interest to the whole depart- 
ment when a bullet was to be 
taken out; every patient who 
could possibly manage it got 
into some position of vantage, 
and every neck was craned to 
see the knife go in and the 
bullet come out. And the ex- 
citement that followed! The 
eager question, “Is it a Turk 
or a Bulgarian?” And the 
relief when it was “a Turk!” 
We extracted several Bulgarian 
bullets from the men of one 
regiment, for two detachments 
of one division fired on one 
another in a morning mist, 
each mistaking the opposing 
force for Turks. Most fortu- 
nately the mist rose before 
they arrived at the “ Advance 
with — knives!” or very few 
would have arrived at Kirk 
Kilisse. Bayonet wounds were 


usually fatal: almost all the 
wounded in the Base Hospitals 
had been struck by bullets or 
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shrapnel balls, or by granats, 
the shells which burst and bury 
their jagged fragments in any 
object that stands in their 
violent onward way. We had 
only two men with bayonet 
wounds. Of these, one was 
hurt while preventing a com- 
rade from committing suicide, 
and the other was wounded 
by a Turk hidden in some 
bushes by the roadside—not 
on the battlefield at all! 
Some poor fellows arrived, 
bruised all over by the earth 
and stones hurled upon them 
by the explosion of a granat 
in the ground. We went one 
day to inspect one of the latest 
big guns, invited thereto by 
its devout lover, the officer 
in charge, and then we saw 
some of the “beautiful new 
shells,” as he enthusiastically 
described them, long, shining 
brass cylinders for the explo- 
sive, and a painted iron shell 
beyond — shells which, after 
travelling five miles and more, 
would drive their pointed noses 
three yards deep into the 
ground and there burst with 
horrible consequences. But the 
young officer was not blind in 
his adoration of his “ beautiful 
new shells,”—he quite realised 
the other side of the picture. 
“ Ah, mademoiselle,” he said, 
“it is you doctors who see the 
underside of war. We others 
at the front, we fire our guns, 
and we rejoice to find our aim 
is exact, and even when there 
is an assault and our own men 
fall beside us—well, what of 
that? A man has fallen, that 
is all, and we go on in the 
excitement of the battle; but 
for you it is different, you 
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who see that same man after- 
wards, and work day after day, 
perhaps, at some awful wound.” 
It was true, of course, but, as 
we told him, the underside is 
not all darkness and sorrow. 
What of the joy of hearing 
a@ man speak for the first time 
after seeing him lying voiceless 
and motionless for days, dumb 
and paralysed by a bullet that 
has split his skull and injured 
his brain? And what of the 
pleasure of seeing a man start 
off for home calling down bless- 
ings on the doctors because he 
is leaving the hospital with 
two arms, not, as he had feared, 
with only one arm anda stump? 
“And can the Doctors not 
travel hometo England through 
my village? Many turkeys have 
I, and I will give them of the 
best! And as soon as I get 
home, surely my wife and all 
ten children shall come with 
me, and we will go to church, 
and there each burn a candle 
in thanksgiving for my arm.” 
Yes, there were rewards for 
the workers on the underside, 
and certainly the Bulgarian 
soldiers, both in the wards and 
the dressing-room, were very 
grateful patients. It was the 
rarest thing for a man to leave 
when his dressing was finished 
without a “good-bye, and 
thank you, doctor,” and when 
the time came for the final 
good-bye, as we saw them off 
to Bulgaria, how our hands 
were wrung, kissed too, in 
their gentle, respectful fashion, 
while the soft Bulgarian voices 
told all the thanks and grati- 
tude they poured upon us. 
The out-patient dressing- 
room was not always filled 
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with groans, often the walls 
echoed to hilarious laughter, 
The men were always ready 
to make fun of themselves and 
of each other. ‘“ Now, Kamen, 
come on, it’s your turn, sit up 
and be a man; what is there 
to make such a fuss about, it’s 
only a dressing, Haide, come 
along!” and Kamen would 
come along on his crutches, 
looking very sheepish, and 
would sit down in the least 
conspicuous place, trying hard 
to escape notice; and when 
the evil moment could no 
longer be deferred, making his 
unfailing attempt to deceive 
me into leaving one foot un- 
touched “for to-morrow, Dék- 
torké,” while all the patients 
in the dressing-room waited to 
see who would win, Kamen or 
I, and laughed him to scorn 
with genial friendliness as, 
sadly submitting once again, 
he slowly yielded his second 
foot to its fate. 

And Philip, a Macedonian 
(of course), a boy of nineteen, 
in the volunteers, who always 
cried beforehand, exactly like 
Alice’s White Queen, and al- 
ways laughed while his really 
painful dressing was being 
done! Another who always 
laughed was The Bad Boy, 
the “ Loscher momtche,” whose 
arm took so long to heal be- 
cause he would not take chloro- 
form and have it thoroughly 
treated at once. Being an 
out-patient he easily defeated 
our plans for an anesthetic, 
by simply arriving to be 
dressed after partaking of a 
hearty meal! He came day 
after day from his lodging 
in the town, where his father 
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and mother were staying with 
him; time and expense were 
no object to the Momtche, and 
he seemed not to mind the 
pain of the daily dressing; he 
laughed at everything but 
caustic, and at last his wound 
was ready for the journey 
home, if it could be accom- 
plished in any degree of com- 
fort. ‘Oh, no difficulty about 
that,” he said, and he and 
his parents set off to ‘travel 
northwards by easy stages in 
their own carriage! We often 
had surprises at first when we 
learned the private circum- 
stances of our patients, but we 
soon grew accustomed to find- 
ing students, lawyers, actors, 
merchants, professors, side by 
side with shepherds and farm 
labourers; and the effect of 
conscription as we saw it 
seemed to be to promote 
friendly feeling between the 
different classes. 

One more bright spot in the 


THE HOSTS OF 


A hospital of fifty beds was 
what we had expected, and 
fifty was the number of patients 
for which we were prepared 
and provided; but we soon 
found that, although fifty beds 
was all we had, and, more- 
over, was all we could have, 
for by no manner of means 
could more be obtained in Kirk 
Kilisse, yet the number of our 
patients continued to increase 
by leaps and bounds long after 
every bed was filled. 

The provision of cubic feet 
per patient would have horri- 
fied any Inspector for King 
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out-patient room comes into 
my mind—Vilitchko, the cheer- 
ful philosopher, who had suf- 
fered the loss of one finger 
with thankfulness, “ because, 
you know, Déktorké, it might 
have been two!” Before leav- 
ing, he came in to get a cer- 
tificate of his amputation, and 
said, “ Now I am going home, 
home to my wife and my two 
children—I shall feel as if new- 
born!” Asked what were the 
names of his children, he said, 
“The Momtche is Ivan, and 
the Momitche, the girl, is ia 
He rubbed his head in per- 
plexity — “the Momiteche is 
, Déktorké, the name I 
know it well, but only I can- 
not remember it!” ‘Oh, 
Vilitchko,” we said, “to for- 
get the name of thy daughter! 
Alas, what a father!” ‘ Well,” 
he smiled apologetically, “you 
see she is but little, and I have 
been away from her three 
months!” 








THE WOUNDED. 


Edward’s Hospital Fund, but 
what could one do? Day by 
day, in hundreds by the train, 
in dozens and fifties by the 
slow - going ox-carts, the 
wounded were brought to the 
town in a seemingly never- 
ending stream, and were they 
to be left in the muddy streets ? 

la guerre comme a la guerre / 
First, we laid mattresses on 
the floors of the wide corridors 
of our Turkish houses, until 
there was only just sufficient 
space left for us to pass be- 
tween the “beds” and enter 
the adjoining wards; secondly, 
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we cleared two windowless 
closets of the many bundles 
of patients’ clothing stored 
there, and in each put five 
mattresses; thirdly, we an- 
nexed two other empty houses 
down the street and sent the 
most able-bodied patients to 
live in them, and then we 
looked around us and found 
that our “ Hospital of 50 
beds” contained 90 patients ! 
There were out-patients also 
coming every day to be dressed, 
and, during the five weeks the 
Women’s Convoy Corps Hos- 
pital was open, more than 700 
patients were under our care. 
Poor things! The state they 
were in when they arrived! 
They had had no chance of a 
bath for months, no good wash 
for weeks, and for days they 
had travelled in ox-carts and 
train with the mud and débris 
of the battlefield still upon 
them; a hasty field - dressing 
had been put upon their 
wounds before they started 
on their journey—and almost 
invariably they reached our 
door at nine o’cloek at night! 
We would be sitting on the 
packing-cases in the Dispens- 
ary, crowding round the feeble 
light of the one small oil-lamp 
on the uneven table, chatting, 
or trying to finish our letters 
home, thinking our work was 
at last over for to-day, when 
an orderly would appear at 
the door—“Oh, Doctors, new 
wounded are here!” and 
away would fiy our thoughts 
and hopes of bed as we 


went into the dimly lighted 
entrance - hall to receive ten 
or a dozen or twenty new cases, 
and then to see where they 
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could sleep, and who could be 
turned out at this late hour 
to go and sleep in one of the 
other houses down the street. 
Latterly most of the new 
arrivals needed warmth and 
rest more immediately than 
dressings or drugs, and, after 
tea or soup and a hunk of 
brown bread, they would curl 
up on their sacks of straw, in 
the unwonted luxury of clean 
dry blankets, and would sleep 
the sleep of the dog-weary. 
The severely wounded, the 
“gravement blessés” of our 
first weeks, could not be left 
thus unwashed ; but later, when 
the new cases were chiefly 
medical, many a one slept 
through his first night in a 
condition calculated to raise 
the hair of every junior “pro” 
at home! We often wondered 
what our old hospitals would 
say if they could see the shifts 
and expedients to which we 
were driven. The splints we 
used in those first days! 
Lengths of wood sawn off 
from old packing-cases, nailed 
together or tied with string, 
with a layer of tow for padding, 
roughly kept in place by one 
or two turns of a bandage! 
Pieces of cardboard were found 
to be very convenient for 
fractured fingers, and we even 
used with great success the 
corrugated paper that had 
covered a bottle of disinfect- 
ant! Later, our stores were 
augmented from the Central 
Depét of the Red Cross, but 
in the beginning, not even the 
Lieutenant, a convalescent 
wounded officer attached to 
our Mission as general aide, 
the person to whom every one 
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applied in a difficulty, and who 
responded to all demands for 
supplies varying from firewood 
and butcher meat to hypo- 
dermic syringes—not even he 
knew just at first where splint- 
ing could be obtained, except 
from the packing-cases lying 
in the back garden. 

After Christmas, working in 
a Bulgarian hospital, we dealt 
for some time mainly with 
medical cases: typhoid, pneu- 
monia, dysentery, and rheuma- 
tism filled the wards ; but when 
the second war began and we 
worked once more, as in the 
days before the armistice, with 
the boom of cannon sounding 
in our ears across the plain 
from Adrianople, we foresaw 
the time when the hospitals 
would again be filled with 
wounded. As we walked 
along the road to the town 
we could feel the ground 
trembling from the shock of 
the artillery fire, and in the 
narrow old streets of Kirk 
Kilisse the windows would 
rattle as the houses shook. 
After the first shot, whose 
sound reached us at nine 
o'clock on the evening of 
January 21st, we heard each 
day the muttering thunder of 
the bombardment, and, when 
we were awake in the night, 
Boom, boom! it sounded louder 
and more clearly through the 
stillness of the dark. Early 
in March the firing seemed to 
be growing ever more persist- 
ent; rumour began to whisper 
here and there that an attack 
on Adrianople was to be made 
from the eastern side, and men 
looked grave as they counted 
the cost of such an attack, an 
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advance across five kilometres 
of open plain to the continuous 
chain of forts encircling the 
city. Could it be done? 

On the 12th of March wild 
stories were heard on all sides: 
the Turkish commander had 
surrendered the city! — the 
Bulgarians had attacked and 
had been repulsed with heavy 
losses |—there had been a great 
battle and Shukri Pasha with 
his defeated army was flying 
in disorder to the south-west ! 
—but the continued booming 
of the guns told beyond all 
doubt that as yet neither side 
had gained a decisive victory. 
Next morning, March 13th, we 
heard “the eastern forts are 
taken, and the Bulgarians are 
advancing on the town,” and 
at midday we realised that we 
were living in a strangely quiet 
world—the guns were silent! 
That evening came the news 
that the Bulgarians had cap- 
tured the “impregnable for- 
tress,” that the town, which 
was stated by a military 
authority to be capable of 
resisting for three years the 
greatest European force that 
could be brought against it, 
had been taken by assault 
from the eastern side, and was 
occupied by Ivanoff and his 
army. Our little town went 
mad for a few hours— guns, 
revolvers, and rockets kept up 
@ continuous crackling all 
around ; and in the town itself 
the streets and cafés were 
filled with enthusiastic crowds, 
cheering and laughing, con- 
gratulating each other again 
and again ; and finally, “to the 
station” said some one, and 
down the hill swarmed the 
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people, through the narrow 
streets and lanes, to the rail- 
way station, where stood the 
royal train in which the 
Tsaritsa was living at that 
time. It was late, and her 
Majesty had already retired, 
but on the arrival of the 
crowds, cheering, singing, 
laughing, cheering again, she 
came to the open window of 
her car, smiling with gracious 
kindness, to receive the loyal 
congratulations voiced 80 
heartily by her subjects in 
Kirk Kilisse; and not by her 
subjects only, for a small 
figure in a dark-blue uniform 
with scarlet sash extricated 
itself from the crowd and stood 
for an instant alone on the 
guarded space beside the train. 
“Congratulations, Madam, from 
the English women doctors!” 
Bravo, One! The Queen heard 
the clear tones above the sur- 
rounding clamour, and looked 
down with a kindly recogni- 
tion and a word of thanks in 
English, as One was swept 
away again in the surging 
crowd. 

After the rejoicings, the 
laughter, the crowds, the 
fireworks, and the  search- 
lights which played gaily on 
the countryside from the 
heights of Adrianople, after 
all this tumult of congratu- 
lation, we knew well what 
must follow. We had met 
the Chief Inspector of Hos- 
pitals that afternoon, and he 
had said: “ Mademoiselle, 700 
wounded will arrive to-night 
or to-morrow morning; that 
is the beginning.” Yes, the 
hosts of the wounded were 
upon us once more, and our 


part of the fight began. The 
Fourth Etapna, a hospital of 
two divisions, each with 150 
beds, suddenly had its num- 
bers increased to 500. It was 
the November crowds over 
again, but this time we had 
no empty houses near to act 
a8 convenient safety - valves, 
and at last our wards looked 
as if they would burst if 
a single other patient were 
put into them. The lofts were 
filled with patients, mattresses 
were all over the floors, there 
was just room to walk “deli- 
cately” down the middle of 
the wards, and the beds were 
as close together as might be, 
a few inches of space being left 
after each two beds, so that a 
slender person could squeeze 
gingerly in at one side of 
every patient. And the dress- 
ings! We began after our 
7.30 breakfast, and we worked 
till they were finished, and by 
that time we would have seen 
&@ new company arriving, an- 
other hundred or so to be 
passed in review and sorted 
into “serious” and “light,” 
and then, if possible, to be 
washed and cleanly clad before 
we started on the dressing of 
their wounds. 

Among the ranks of the 
wounded arrived one after- 
noon a stricken man, who 
tottered as he walked, “What 
is it?” asked a bystander. 
“A wound in the leg?” He 
coughed in reply, and then 
said, “No, Déktorké, five days’ 
illness in the chest.” He had 
had acute pneumonia for those 
five days, and now arrived 
after twelve hours’ journey in 
a troop train and by ox-cart. 
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He stayed with us only a day 
and a half, and then his body 
was carried down to the little 
dead-house in the fields. But 
Sister was comforted, because 
he died holding on to her 
warm friendly hand, and be- 
fore he fell into his last sleep 
he had told her, “Oh, Sestra, 
it is very comfortable here in 
your hospital. It was not so 
down there where I was be- 
fore, but here one can be at 
rest.” 

The wounds this time were 
less severe than those we had 
seen in the first war. The med- 
ical arrangements at the front 
were improved, end_ there 
were more dressing - stations 
on the way to the base, so 
that no wound had been left 
for more than two days with- 
out a dressing. But while the 
men were still arriving from 
Adrianople, hundreds more 
came into the town from the 
other side, wounded in the 
costly successful attack on 
Tchataldja. The Turks were 
driven back on to their next 
lines, but the fire from the 
forts in front, and at the same 
time from the battleships in 
the seas on either flank of the 
Bulgarian position, caused 
fearful losses in killed and 
wounded, One regiment of 
5000, we were told, had only 
a few hundred left after the 
fight. 

We lived in a kaleidoscopic 
whirl, for the numbers arriv- 
ing were so great that we had 
to send on as soon as possible 
all cases who could go with 
safety to live in the “Old 
Barracks,” a mass of buildings 
where eleven or twelve hun- 
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dred convalescents could be 
crowded together to await 
discharge to their homes 
or return to their regi- 
ments. “The Station of the 
Sanitary Inspection” was its 
polite designation, but in com- 
mon parlance it was the 
“ Punkt,” and many were the 
pretexts and devices re- 
sorted to in order to escape 
its crowded unpleasantness. 
“Walk? Oh no, doctors, I 
can’t go a step without 
crutches, and even then what 
pain it gives me you cannot 
indeed tell by merely looking 
at me—no, nor yet by feeling 
the joint. Ah, truly, it is not 
swollen now, but if you had 
seen it five weeks ago, I tell you 
that was a sight!” If, on the 
other hand, the magic words 
“for Bulgaria” were breathed, 
cripples stood up straight, 
halting men trod the floor 
gaily, and “pains at the 
belt” disappeared marvellous- 
ly! One man was frankness 
itself, and said to a questioning 
colleague, “ Well, if ’'m going 
to Bulgaria, I am better; if 
I’m going to the Punkt, I’m 
not!” Who could have helped 
trying to escape the Punkt, 
with its dark old _barrack- 
rooms, swarming with insect 
life, its beds in tiers, crowded 
together as closely as possible, 
the whole place dreary with 
the dirt and discomfort in- 
evitable to such conditions? 
From time to time, if an ener- 
getic young officer were put 
in command, the Punkt looked 
less like the Augean Stables 
before the visit of Hercules; 
but energetic young officers 
had to go back to Tchataldja, 
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and dust and dirt accumulated 
once more in the Old Barracks. 
We kept our sick men from its 
dangers and discomforts as 
long as possible, but after 
Adrianople the lightly wound- 
ed had to go in hundreds; still 
their lot was not a hard one, 
for it was springtime now, and 
they only had to stay a fort- 
night or three weeks at the 
most before the glad news 
came that trains were avail- 
able to convey the sick and 
wounded to Bulgaria, and not 
long afterwards three of the 
five hospitals of Kirk Kilisse 
were closed, and at last the 
Punkt was restored to the 
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state in which the Bulgarians 
found it, a deserted barrack. 
Long may it remain so—or 
rather, for the good of Kirk 
Kilisse, may it soon be de- 
stroyed by fire, as the only 
way of getting it thoroughly 
cleansed! At any rate it is a 
relief to think it no longer 
contains sick and wounded 
soldiers, for when its occu- 
pants went away in the wel- 
come hospital trains, there was 
more than sufficient room in 
the remaining hospitals of Kirk 
Kilisse for the two hundred 
men who were left, the last 
of the wounded of the second 
war. 


OUR ORDERLIES, 


Our orderlies—‘‘ The Dogs!” 
What else could we call them? 
There they were, trotting after 
us all day long and sleeping 
outside our bedroom doors at 
night; of course, in less than 
two days they were The Dogs, 
and such they remain in our 
memories. Dontchou was just 
like a mastiff, a worthy solid 
man, president of his village 
commune, and a shoemaker by 
trade in time of peace ; and the 
other, Kostadin, what sort of a 
dog was he? <A young bob- 
tailed sheep-dog, always getting 
into difficulties, and with a 
cheery wag of his tail (I mean, 
shake of his head) blundering 
out into safety; hanging his 
head, foolish and shamefaced, 
when discovered in a fault, but 
quickly recovering himself, and, 
with a happy smile all across 
his face, delivering the one and 
only unanswerable excuse for 





his misdeeds —as when, on 
being reproved by one of our 
Bulgarian friends for dashing 
into our room without knock- 
ing, he replied sweetly: “ But 
what’s the use of my knock- 
ing at the door when the 
Doktorki don’t know how to say 
‘Come in!’?” We knew just 
enough Bulgarian to under- 
stand the drift of his remark, 
and we waited in tense silence 
until he was out of the room, 
and then ! But we hastily 
learned how to say “Come in,” 
and any future contretemps was 
avoided. 

Kostadin was a never-failing 
source of amusement to us, and 
his ingenuity extended, fortun- 
ately for his Déktorki, beyond 
the furnishing of excuses. 
During the Christmas holidays 
—ten days, when we were left 
without a hospital, as the 
Convoy Corps had gone home 
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and the British Red Cross had 
not yet vacated the hospital 
which was afterwards to be 
ours—we lived in an empty 
house, guarded by The Dogs, 
and one day, the supply of 
wood having come to an end, 
Dontchou, as was usual in 
such emergencies, sat down 
and wrote a requisition order. 
One signed it in English (oh, 
One, I apologise, you signed 
it in “ guid Scots”), Dontchou 
copied the signature in Bul- 
garian, and Kostadin set off to 
the commandant to have the 
order countersigned and. to 
obtain the wood. At the com- 
mandant’s office the answer 
came, “Five persons is too 
small a household to be thus 
supplied with wood. The order 
cannot be countersigned.” Kos- 
tadin retired to consider the 
situation, took a short walk, 
and returned to the attack with 
“The English lady doctors say 
will you kindly write on the 
back of the order whether you 
cannot order wood for them or 
whether you do not wish to do 
it?” the answer to which utter 
fabrication was—three loads of 
wood ; and that night we sat 
round the stove, warm once 
more, and happy. But not for 
several months did we hear 
from The Dogs how we got that 
wood ! 

Dontchou was a reservist, a 
respected man of means among 
his country neighbours—and in 
fact, dressed in the national 
costume of wadded waistcoat, 
quilted in an elegant pattern, 
red loin-cloth, baggy trousers, 
and zouave jacket of fine brown 
cloth, beautifully ornamented 
by Mrs Dontchou with black 
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braiding, he was positively im- 
pressive as he moved about our 
room in his sheepskin sandals, 
with his broad silver and tur- 
quoise chain stretching across 
his waistcoat, and the large 
seal at the end of it swaying as 
he walked. He was a faithful 
soul—‘‘Der Treue,” as one of 
our friends always called him— 
and I think he always felt we 
were in need of protection, per- 
haps because we were all three 
rather small people; certainly, 
he was always ready to rescue 
us from harm, known or un- 
known be the danger! There 
was a sudden loud explosion 
under our window on Christmas 
Eve, and only after careful and 
stealthy scouting on the dark 
stairs was he reassured that 
no Turks were hidden, waiting 
to spring upon his innocent 
mistresses, but that there were 
gay folks abroad with pockets 
full of Christmas fireworks! 
At any unexpected sound he 
was instantly on the alert, 
and not once were we roused 
in the night without his 
knowledge; no nursing sister 
and no ward orderly could ap- 
proach our door at any hour 
without a challenge, “ Who is 
it? What do you want with 
the Doktorki?” heard from 
Dontchou’s bed behind the 
curtain in the corridor. It was 
The Dogs who arranged this 
curtain in the corridor to form 
their sleeping apartment. 
When we arrived at the Fourth 
Etapna Hospital, and had 
chosen our rooms, we asked 
the quartermaster, “ And where 
can Dontchou and Kostadin 
sleep?” but at once Dentchou 
himself answered the question : 
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“We have put our beds here in 
the corridor, close by the doors 
of the Déktorki. We must be 
near them day and night, for 
men are so heedless and foolish 
they might rush into the rooms 
at any moment!” And there 
the beds stayed in spite of 
efforts on the part of the hospi- 
tal director to remove them on 
the score of untidiness. More 
than once an order was given 
to the two to take their beds 
up to the grenier, but each time 
they said: “The order is not 
from the Déktorki. The com- 
mandant told us we belonged 
to the Déktorki, and only them 
should we obey!” And they 
stayed, and the Ddktorki re- 
fused to have the beds removed 
from the corridor until the 
Fourth Etapna itself was moved 
away from Kirk Kilisse. 

Poor Dontchou, he was faith- 
ful to us, but, alas! there were 
times when the attraction of the 
wine-shops proved too great 
for his resistance. We found 
it was useless to send him on 
errands to the town in the 
morning, for we never saw him 
again before evening ; and once 
or twice he was so unfit to 
return at all that he had to 
wait till the next day, and we 
should then see a very heavy- 
eyed Dontchou going slowly 
about his work until his head- 
ache had worn off and he was 
again “Der Treue.” We hope 
that in his village of Omana 
there may be no good red wine 
to tempt him from his work 
and to bring sorrow upon his 
wife Ivanka. Dontchou left 
us while we were still in Kirk 
Kilisse; he had been unsettled 
and homesick for some time, in 





spite of a holiday in January, 
and at last one day he came 
in twirling his cap uneasily in 
his hands, begging for another 
ten days’ leave, because a letter 
had come to say his two sons, 
his beloved Ivantchu and 
Nikola, were ill, were even at 
the point of death, from chicken- 
pox! We let him go, we were 
becoming so anxious about his 
increasing habit of drinking 
that we were relieved to think 
of him away from the town 
with its little cafés at every 
corner ; but he did not make a 
good start, for when Kostadin 
returned from seeing him off 
from the town, he said, with 
a shake of his head, “Ah, 
Déktorki, Dontchou has been 
naughty again—he went away 
full, quite full, Vino, Ddk- 
torki.” 

Kostadin had no love for 
wine, nor for tobacco (a far 
more wonderful thing in a 
Bulgarian), but he had his own 
little failing, and that was— 
Washerwomen! The Peratchke! 
From the first days of the 
Convoy Corps Hospital, Kos- 
tadin fell an easy prey to every 
Peratchka he met. With any 
other tradespeople we could 
rest assured that Kostadin in 
dealing with them would see 
to it that his Déktorki got at 
least full value for their money, 
but if a Peratchka were in 
question we knew better than 
to trust him, he was as wax 
—or soap—in the hands of 
a washerwoman. Bootmakers 
stood no chance, their exorbi- 
tant prices were beaten down 
with a heavy hand, and they 
were told in plain and forceful 
speech that their work was of 
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the poorest, and not worthy the 
acceptance of the great ones, 
that two levs and a half was 
indeed more than enough for 
such sewing—(bah! sewing did 
he call it ?)—and how dare he 
think to receive more. The 
Censor, too, was a mere trifle 
in the eyes of Kostadin. ‘‘ No,” 
he said one day, “the Censor 
was not in his office when 
Kostadin went, but Kostadin 
searched in the town and found 
him in the Casino, and said: 
‘Rise up, here are letters to 
stamp for the English lady 
doctors—come and do them! 
What? say you they should 
come themselves? How is such 
a thing possible? Look at the 
distance they are from the 
town, look at the work they 
do—operations yesterday, oper- 
ations to-day, many and very 
great operations to-morrow ; 
indeed they would never have 
time to carry their own letters 
to be stamped. And stamped 
they must be!’” And stamped 
they were, and we heard no 
more from the Censor of bring- 
ing them ourselves to his 
office. 

But when the laundry was 
the matter in hand, Kostadin 
was but a broken reed; he 
stood sadly aside while we 
talked as best we could with 
the gay young Greek girls. He 
knew full well we did not ap- 
prove of their wild demands, 
and although he always said 
to us (when the Peratchke were 
gone) that he had already told 
them they were asking far too 
much money, we took the in- 
formation with a grain of salt. 
And how amusing it was to 
see the alacrity of Kostadin 
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when the time came to take the 
laundry to the Peratchka or to 
bring the things back from 
her! If by chance, as often 
happened at that time, we all 
forgot the day of the week, 
Kostadin would surely on Mon- 
days and Fridays gently jog 
our memories with his sweetest 
smile, and “Na Peratchkata, 
Déktorké?”—To the washer- 
woman, O doctor?” 

Only once was a Peratchka 
overcome by Kostadin, and 
that victory was not gained in 
the strength of The Dog! An 
officer was calling on us one 
day when Kostadin came into 
the room (after duly knock- 
ing!) and announced that the 
washerwoman refused to give 
him the laundry until she re- 
ceived more money for last 
week’s washing. “ How?” said 
the Lieutenant, “how, Kos- 
tadin? Thou a soldier, and 
darest to let a Peratchka re- 
fuse thee the clothes of the 
doctors? Hie thee again to 
her straightway, and say that 
if she give them not at that 
moment thou wilt fetch thy 
gun and with it sundry police- 
men, And, hark thee, if that 
shall fail, take thee a sack and 
in it put both the clothing of 
the doctors and the Peratchka 
herself, but dare not to return 
again without the clothes. 
Haide! Speed!” So Kostadin 
turned and sped, and the 
clothes were with us in a 
very short time, without the 
Peratchka ! 

When we were ordered from 
Kirk Kilisse to Usin Keupru, 
Kostadin’s first thought was 
“What about a Peratchka?” 
And later on he assured us that 
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though Ustin Keupru was in- 
habited solely by Turks and 
Greeks, yet could the doctors 
live there quite well and in 
much comfort, because “ Kos- 
tadin can count up to twenty 
in Greek, so Kostadin can settle 
the Peratchka.” But, oh, poor 
Kostadin, the Peratchka at 
Ustin Keupru was not as his 
former friends, the Greeks of 
Kirk Kilisse! From our point 
of view she was admirable, 
quick, punctual, clean, and not 
outrageous in her charges; but 
what were all these merits to 
Kostadin when he looked upon 
her hair and it was grey? 
When we think of our cheer- 
ful sheep-dog now, we must 
always think of washerwomen, 
and of another little habit of 
his, an invariable response to 
all our commands and desires, 
“Segar, segar,” “At once, at 
once,” whatever we asked, and 
whether he were going to do it 
now, or to-morrow, or next 
week! I expect if we had 
said, “ Kostadin, we want the 
moon,” he would simply have 
said, “Segar, segar, Déktorki,” 
and gone outside to pull his 
hair and consult with Dont- 
chou how it could best be got 
out of the sky! No wonder 
we felt many regrets when we 
said good-bye to Kostadin in 
Sofia. It was sad to think 
that nevermore should we hear 
his stealthy footsteps in the 
early morning hours, creeping 
in to light the stove and to 
bring the bath water, doing 
his best not to disturb any of 
us before all his preparations 
were made. And never more 
should we hear his heavy sighs 


as he strove to gather up in 
safety from the floor the rubber 
bath whose strings had long 
since given way. “Oh, loscha 
ligen!” “Oh, evil basin!” he 
used to murmur as the water 
splashed out of some unguarded 
corner. ; 

And Kostadin was sad that 
we should go back to England 
without him; long ago he had 
begged us to keep him as our 
orderly in England after the 
war. “Qh, the wife? Yes, to 
be sure; but she could stay in 
Bulgaria two years with the 
children till Kostadin came 
back from Anglia. Oh yes, 
quite well it could be done!” 
But we did not agree, also the 
peace was not yet signed, so 
Kostadin had to go back to 
Tchataldja, perhaps to be or- 
derly to some one else. Let us 
hope they will see as much of 
his quaintness and ingenuity 
as we did. If he wishes, Kos- 
tadin can look as foolish as a 
penguin and as dull as an 
oyster: the first time we saw 
him thus was when we went 
to the Commandant in Kirk 
Kilisse to arrange to keep him 
as our orderly, although he 
was a regular soldier and not 
an old reservist. Kostadin 
had no doubt in his own mind 
that he was going to stay. 
“The English lady doctors are 
as gods, if they but say so to 
the Commandant it will be 
done.” But in spite of this 
he made up his mind to assist 
circumstances as far as pos- 
sible, and when, after we had 
spoken with the Commandant, 
Kostadin was called in, we saw 
a rather slouching figure enter 
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with its head down and a dull 
expression on its face! The 
Commandant gave him a long 
lecture on the care and obedi- 
ence with which he and Dont- 
chou were to serve us, and he 
concluded with a sharp repri- 
mand on the deplorable con- 
dition of his sandals, and told 
him to see to it that he got 
new shoes at once. We looked 
at his feet and saw absolute 
rags upon them, veritable re- 
mains of sandals they were, 
fit perhaps for a beggar in 
the street, but hardly for an 
attendant on the “gods”! 
But we heard later on, “Of 
course Kostadin has boots, 
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very good boots too, but would 
he put them on for the Com- 
mandant to see? Never! The 
Commandant would say, ‘Lo, 
here is a strong young soldier, 
quite recovered from his wound, 
healthy and well, good clothes, 
strong boots—he must go back 
to Tchataldja and not stay 
here as orderly to the Dok- 
torki.’ And Kostadin did not 
want to go back to Tchataldja, 
he wanted to stay with the 
Déktorki, so he put on his 
torn old sandals just for the 
Commandant, and—ha, ha, ha! 
—he stays!” 

E. J. RAMSBOTHAM, M.B., B.S. 

(Mrs 8. X. PantcueEva). 


(To be continued.) 
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ONE OF OUR TRAITORS.—ARTHUR THISTLEWOOD. 


THE man who is outside the 
common humanity of his own 
generation, who takes the 
manners, the morals, or the 
enthusiasms of one period into 
another, may be magnificent or 
sinister, pathetic or grotesque. 
Sometimes he is all four at 
once. English history is rich 
in such eccentric figures, but 
none is more curious as & 
character study than Arthur 
Thistlewood, the “ British 
Jacobin,” who reproduced the 
cheap humanitarianism, the 
reckless bloodthirstiness, the 
bombastic phraseology and the 
autolatrous megalomania of 
the Parisian demagogues of 
1792 before the eyes of the 
England of Sir Walter Scott 
and Miss Austen, and who 
furnished the young Thackeray 
with the most gruesome anec- 
dote of his boyhood. In the 
orthodox Whig tradition on 
which nineteenth-century his- 
tory is generally written, he is 
lightly passed over, and not 
without reason. For the acts 
of the Tory Ministers in the 
distressful years that followed 
Waterloo have to be decried 
wholesale, and the words and 
deeds of the wild fanatics who 
frightened Liverpool and Add- 
ington into repression have 
therefore to be kept dark—or 
at least relegated to short and 
vague paragraphs and foot- 
notes. 

Arthur Thistlewood, the 
legitimate spiritual heir of 
Guy Fawkes, came within a 
measurable distance of slaying 


Canning and Wellington before 
their time. He had made 
elaborate preparations for 
parading the head of Castle- 
reagh on a pike along Oxford 
Street and Holborn, after the 
slaughter of the whole Cabinet. 
Nor does it seem at all impos- 
sible that he might have carried 
out his bloody scheme. Insur- 
rections may be foreseen and 
nipped in the bud ; on the other 
hand, assassination is a hard 
thing to guard against, as wit- 
ness the fates of Alexander of 
Russia and Frederick Caven- 
dish, of Abraham Lincoln and 
Sadi Carnot. The more obscure 
and the fewer that plotters 
are, the more hard are they to 
discover. The very fact that 
Thistlewood’s murderous gang 
was insignificant in numbers, 
and composed of unknown men, 
might have enabled him to 
carry out his appalling plan. 
For common prescience could 
not have availed to avert such 
an unlikely danger, and no 
victims could have been more 
helpless than a party of Minis- 
ters off duty, and dining quietly 
in a private house. But for the 
want of caution that led the 
arch-conspirator to broach his 
designs to two ill-chosen re- 
cruits, one of whom was 4 
systematic traitor and the 
other too much of an honest 
man, he might have made 
Grosvenor Square the most 
tragic name in modern English 
history. As it was, he only 
succeeded in conferring a half- 
forgotten notoriety on Cato 
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Street, Edgware Road. But 
the mere thought of what he 
might have accomplished makes 
the brain reel. Imagine Liver- 
pool and Castlereagh, Welling- 
ton and Canning, Eldon and 
Addington — not to speak of 
minor figures like Vansittart, 
“Prosperity” Robinson, and 
Lord Bathurst—all cut off 
simultaneously by the assassins’ 
swords and bombs. There 
would have been incendiarism 
and riot to follow, but it is 
certain that the affair would 
not have ended, as Thistlewood 
hoped, in a general rising of 
the lower classes of London, 
culminating in the successful 
proclamation of a Republic, 
with himself as “President of 
the Provisional Government.” 
Most probably the result would 
have been the instant repres- 
sion of the turmoil by military 
force, followed by a sort of 
‘“White Terror.” After such 
an atrocity the Tory party 
would have been confirmed in 
power for a whole generation, 
and it must have ruled with a 
revengeful vigour compared to 
which Addington’s and Castle- 
reagh’s measures of repression 
in 1816-1820 would have been 
child’s-play. There would cer- 
tainly have been no Reform 
Bill in 1832, Would there have 
been an ultimate British Revel- 
ution of a very venomous sort 
some years later? Assassin- 
ation breeds repression, and 
repression breeds revolution. 
Let us be thankful that Mr 
Thistlewood’s caution was not 
equal to his energy, and to his 
compelling power as a leader 
of men, 

He was not young when he 
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first came before the public 
eye. He was born in 1770, 
the son of one William Thistle- 
wood, land agent to the Vyners 
of Gantby, in Lincolnshire, a 
considerable county family. 
His father was well-to-do, 
and he received a good edu- 
cation: he wrote a fair eigh- 
teenth-century style of the 
turgid sort, occasionally laps- 
ing into bombast—as when he 
spoke of “the purple stream 
that circulates through a heart 
enthusiastically vibrating to 
every impulse of patriotism 
and honour.” [His own, of 
course.| But it cannot be 


denied that he possessed a 
certain eloquence—as witness 
his dying words :— 


“A few hours hence and I shall 
be no more: but the nightly breeze, 
which will whistle over the silent 
grave that shall protect me from its 
keenness, will bear to your restless 
pillows the memory of one who 
lived but for his country, and died 
when liberty and justice had been 
driven from her confines by a set 
of tyrants whose thirst for blood is 
only equalled by their activity in 
plunder. For life, as it respects 
myself, I care not; but, while yet 
I may, I would rescue my memory 
from the calumny which (I doubt 
not) will be industriously heaped 
upon it, when it will be no — 
in my power to protect it. y 
every principle was for the prosper- 
ity of my country. The height of 
my ambition was to bring welfare 
to my starving fellow-citizens. I 
keenly felt for their miseries, but 
when their miseries were laughed 
at, when because they dared to ex- 
= mag rrr they were se 

own by hundreds [an exaggera 
allusion to ‘ Peterloo ro name 
massacred, and trampled to death, 
when infants were sabred in their 
mothers’ arms, and the breast from 
which they drew the tide of life was 
hacked from the parent’s body, then 
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indeed my feelings became too ex- 
cessive for endurance, and I resolved 
on vengeance. I resolved that the 
lives of the instigators of massacre 
should atone for the souls of mur- 
dered innocents.” 


This sounds genuine enough, 
when spoken on the edge of the 
grave. But though Thistle- 
wood ended, we can not doubt, 
as an honest fanatic, his life 
was no more of the idealistic 
or the Spartan type than that 
of many of the Jacobins whom 
he so much admired. He was 
always restless and thriftless. 
He was trained as a surveyor, 
but never took to the profes- 
sion, and remained a burden 
on his father long after he had 
reached manhood. By an odd, 
unexplained chance he hap- 
pened to be in Paris for some 
months during the Terror, and 
what he saw there of the power 
of the mob and the mob- 
leader remained fixed in his 
mind, to bear fruit in later 
years. But on his return 
from France he did not (as 
we might have expected from 
his later career) dabble in any 
of the revolutionary agitations 
of the ‘nineties. Quite the re- 
verse—he accepted an ensign’s 
commission in the Ist York 
Militia, and later (1798) be- 
came a lieutenant in the 3rd 
Lincoln Militia. He is re- 
puted to have been an active 
officer and a “good drill,” but 
to have been a loose liver, a 
persistent and unlucky gam- 
bler. In 1804 he courted and 
married a lady a good many 
years older than himself—a 
Miss Jane Worsley. She pos- 
sessed a good income, and he 
retired from the militia and 
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settled down in Lincoln to 
live on her money. Unfortun- 
ately for him she died less 
than eighteen months after 
the marriage, and as her 
property was settled on her 
nearest of kin in default of 
issue, Thistlewood was thrown 
upon the world almost penni- 
less. The heirs made him a 
small allowance. Soon after 
he had to quit Lincoln on 
account of unpaid debts of 
honour. He had continued his 
gambling when he had not the 
wherewithal to settle up. After 
@ period spent in low water, he 
emerged for a moment into 
renewed prosperity—an uncle 
died and left him a farm valued 
at £10,000. He sold it, not 
for cash down, but for an 
annuity; after two years the 
guarantor of the annuity went 
bankrupt, and his security dis- 
appeared. For a second time 


he sought salvation in matri- 
mony, taking to wife Susan, 
daughter of Mr John Wilkin- 
son of Horncastle, a prosper- 


ous butcher. She was philo- 
sophic enough to accept and 
rear a son whom Thistlewood 
produced—the offspring, not of 
his first wife, but of an amour. 
Her dowry served to stock a 
farm near Horncastle; and 
here, periodically assisted by 
loans from his father and 
elder brother, Thistlewood 
maintained himself more or 
less for some years. He was 
not a competent agricultural- 
ist, but prices ran high in the 
last years of the struggle with 
Napoleon. Then came the 
“slump” in corn after the 
war was over, when the quar- 
ter of wheat fell from 80s. 
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to 52s, in a few months. It 
ruined Thistlewood along with 
many other fair - weather 
farmers. Finding that he 
was losing rather than making 
money, in consequence of high 
rent and high taxes, combined 
with low prices for produce, he 
got rid of his farm, and came 
up to London in 1814 with his 
wife and his son, “ not in actual 
want, but his finances were at 
a low ebb.” Apparently he 
had sold his lease for some- 
thing; his wife, “a smart, 
genteel little woman,” had still 
some resources, and both he 
and she probably contrived to 
extract occasional doles from 
‘their relatives in Lincoln- 
shire. What was Thistle- 
wood’s original scheme of life 
on arriving in London no man 
can say. But very shortly 
after his establishment there 
he began to appear as an 
agitator of the extreme Radical 
sort. He has left no account 
of the causes of his sudden 
launch out into politics, beyond 
vague declamation about his 
sympathy for the distressed 
and unenfranchised masses. 
This will hardly pass as an 
explanation: his previous life 
had not been that of a phil- 
anthropist. Vain, ambitious, 
bankrupt for the third or 
fourth time, soured by per- 
petual ill-luck that mainly 
came from his own thriftless- 
ness, he attributed his present 
poverty to anything rather 
than his own fault. London 
was seething with political 
discontent, but it was mostly 
inarticulate and leaders were 
wanting. “Orator” Hunt and 
“Dr” Watson were certainly 
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not abler men than Thistle- 
wood : marking their notoriety 
he evidently saw no reason 
why he should not rise as 
high. His tongue was ready 
and eloquent, his vehemence 
tremendous, his personal in- 
finence over other men was 
clearly exceptional ; his hatred 
for those who administered 
England was no doubt real— 
to them he ascribed his own 
indigence. He had the ruined 
gambler’s grudge against all 
who had scraped and saved ; 
the shopkeepers of London, he 
once observed, were an aristoc- 
racy as pernicious as the Tory 
majority in Parliament — he 
should rejoice to see their 
shops looted and their tills 
cleared out. But no doubt the 
governing inspiration in his 
mind was his memory of the 
Paris of the Jacobins: he had 
seen what mobs could do when 
the fabric of the State was 
rotten, and he thought—not 
wrongly—that he himself was 
singularly gifted for a mob- 
leader. 

From 1816 onward he was 
one of the most prominent 
figures in that small band of 
agitators who advocated phys- 
ical force as the remedy for 
all ills, and who broke com- 
pletely away from the Whigs 
and their constitutional meth- 
ods. He was heard advocat- 
ing violence at every open-air 
meeting, and that his words 
were not vain declamation 
was shown by the fact that he 
headed an armed party at the 
abortive Spa Fields riot of 
December 2, 1816, and tried 
—carrying a tricolour flag 
and followed by a constantly 
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dwindling crowd that finally 
melted away to nothing—to 
break into the Tower. He was 
tried, along with the younger 
Watson, for this escapade, but 
was fortunate enough to be in- 
dicted for high treason, not for 
riot: the jury acquitted them 
of the weightier charge because 
they thought they ought only to 
have been tried for the lesser 
offence. Encouraged by his 
escape Thistlewood continued 
to preach violence, till he was 
at last arrested for having sent 
the Home Secretary Addington 
(Lord Sidmouth) a challenge 
toaduel. For this he suffered 
@ year’s imprisonment in Hors- 
ham Gaol [1818-19], but came 
out from it not cured of his 
pugnacity or his megalomania, 
but almost beside himself with 
long - suppressed rage. This 


was the summer of the “‘ Man- 
chester Massacre,” 


the un- 
toward affair when the Lanca- 
shire Yeomanry rode down a 
riotous assembly that had met 
to hear “Orator Hunt,” where 
five people were crushed to 
death, and many scores more 
hurt by being trampled upon 
or cut about with sabres. 
Thistlewood sat in judgment 
upon the Ministry and con- 
demned them all to death, for 
what was in truth the act of 
a scared magistrate and a 
body of amateur soldiers, who 
had lost their heads when the 
mob closed around them. He 
went about London trying in 
vain to induce the leaders of the 
Radical Party to authorise an 
armed insurrection to avenge 
what he styled High Treason 
against the People of England. 
But no one of any weight or 
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importance would listen to the 
proposal. Thistlewood said 
that if they were not cowards 
they were traitors: he be- 
lieved that if he could get at 
the Home Secretary’s papers 
in Whitehall he would find 
that Orator Hunt received a 
secret pension, and probably 
Cobbett also, “for all his 
writings, he had no doubt that 
he was a spy too.” 

For months the would-be 
insurgent tramped the streets 
trying to organise a rising, but 
with small effect and ever- 
growing rage. We have a 
description of him at the time: 
‘Five feet ten inches, with a 
sallow complexion, long visage, 
dark hair, a little grey; dark 
hazel eyes with very arched 
eyebrows, a wide mouth and 
a good set of teeth; he hasa 
scar under his right jaw; he 
is slenderly built and has the 
carriage of a military man. 
He usually wears a long blue 
coat and blue pantaloons.” 
From another and most un- 
friendly source we hear that 
“his countenance, always for- 
bidding, seemed now to have 
acquired an additional degree 
of malignancy. When in 
custody in 1817 for -the Spa 
Fields affair he was a stout 
active man with a fearless and 
determined cast of features. 
Within the last six months he 
has undergone a change—his 
countenance has grown squalid 
and emaciated, his dress 
shabby.” He was generally 
observed walking—almost run- 
ning—through the streets with 
eager impetuosity, his shoes 
and hat untidy and mueh 
worn, as if he were continually 
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posting about on some absorb- 
ing and interminable errand 
which brooked no delay. And, 
in truth, the errand existed— 
all that autumn and winter he 
was trying, with no great 
success, to collect the nucleus 
of the revolutionary army with 
which he would sweep the 
streets and proclaim the Re- 
public at the Mansion House. 
As the possibility of “straight- 
forward insurrection ” — his 
own phrase —receded further 
and further into the clouds, 
he began to vary his plans 
with schemes of mere venge- 
ance, the murder of one or 
more of the leading Ministers 
—Sidmouth for choice, both 
as his own personal enemy and 
as the Home Secretary directly 
responsible for the “‘ massacre ” 
at Manchester. This was no 
new idea: it was afterwards 
remembered that direct in- 


centives to assassination of 
individuals occurred in several 
of his speeches as far back as 


1817. The statement often 
made, ar hinted at, by Whig 
writers, to the effect that he 
only lapsed into murderous 
plans under the instigation of 
the man George Edwards—of 
whom more hereafter—has no 
foundation. He was ready for 
any bloody design long before 
he first met Edwards in June 
1819. 

Thistlewood sounded many 
scores of Radicals, great and 
small, working on, as he tested 
his man, from general plans of 
violence to more definite pro- 
posals for the removal of in- 
dividual “tyrants.” The large 
majority drew off at the first 
hint at murder. “I may bea 
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great fool, but I was not foolish 
enough to enter into such a 
scheme,” said one habitué of 
riotous meetings, when tempted 
by two of Thistlewood’s aco- 
lytes. ‘‘I did not think they 
would ever get any persons to 
be so mad as to join them.” 
Nevertheless, the plotter did, 
by infinite pains, succeed in 
collecting a small band of des- 
peradoes, who did not shrink 
from the idea of assassination. 
There were two types among 
them—a minority were Jacobins 
of Thistlewood’s own type, like 
the shoemaker Brunt, who 
acted as his second in com- 
mand. This man was a pros- 
perous workman, who often 
made 40s. or 50s. a week, and 
kept an apprentice; he was the 
only one among the gang who 
ever had money in his pocket, 
and he readily disbursed it on 
“the cause.” He was a great 
reader, saturated with the 
works of Tom Paine and other 
freethinkers, and had the whole 
vocabulary of French republi- 
canism at his command. Un- 
like most of the others, he was 
neither starving nor of evil re- 
putation. He was as perfect 
a fanatic as his leader—so, it 
would appear, were one or two 
of the other conspirators. But 
the majority were broken men, 
on the edge—or over the edge 
—of starvation, whom Thistle- 
wood had attracted by the idea 
of a general overthrow of ex- 
isting society; most of them, 
as their counsel pleaded at their 
trial, were probably thinking 
more of the plunder of the shops 
of London than of the pre- 
liminary murders that were to 
herald the night of pillage. 
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The most violent of them was 
a bankrupt butcher, one James 
Ings, whose square brutal face 
contrasts curiously with the 
cadaverous countenances of the 
rest in the little gallery of 
portraits that illustrates the 
contemporary publications of 
1820. His ferocious language, 
and his grotesquely boisterous 
conduct on the scaffold, were 
long remembered. Down to 
1819 he had a fair record for 
honesty,—not so the remain- 
ing members of the gang, 
who were as choice a set of 
scoundrels as could be fished 
from the gutter—Davidson, a 
plausible canting mulatto, who 
had earned good money as a 
cabinetmaker, till he was ex- 
pelled from a Wesleyan con- 
gregation to which he belonged 
for a series of indecent assaults 
on Sunday-school girls; Tidd, 
a cobbler, whose speciality dur- 
ing the late war had been en- 
listing into many regiments and 
absconding with his bounty 
money ; Robert Adams, an old 
soldier, whom his own fellow- 
conspirators described as a pro- 
fessional swindler ; and Dwyer, 
who is accused of maintaining 
himself by blackmailing persons 
of immoral life. Thistlewood 
was not unaware of their char- 
acters—but he had to get his 
instruments where he could 
find them. Among others he 
took to his confidence George 
Edwards, already mentioned, 
a very clever dissolute fellow, 
by trade a modeller of statu- 
ettes, who had been much 
about at Radical meetings of 
late, and distinguished himself 
by advocating outrages of an 
ingenious sort. Thistlewood de- 
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scribed him as “poor and 
penniless, without a bed to 
lie upon or a chair to sit in: 
straw was his only bed —his 
only covering a blanket ; and, 
owing to his bad character and 
his swindling propensities, he 
was ever driven off by his 
landlords.” Yet the conspira- 
tor eagerly welcomed him as 
a recruit. He was far more 
intelligent than most of the 
gang and full of wiles. This 
was Thistlewood’s first mis- 
take, for Edwards, though not 
a systematic agent provocateur 
of the Government, as many 
alleged at the time of the trial 
of his comrades, had earned 
money before by giving secret 
information to the police, and 
was ready to earn it again. 
We have the word ef Canning 
himself for the facts that 
George Edwards was not a 
regular Government spy—he 


was not in the employment of 
Bow Street, nor did he receive 


an allowance. He volunteered 
information and got a dole 
occasionally, and he had never 
received any large sum till he 
earned blood-money to the tune 
of £1000, when the plot was 
discovered, by betraying the 
whereabouts of Thistlewood. 
During the winter of 1819-20 
he apparently communicated 
several times with the police 
or the Home Office, but could 
give them no definite informa- 
tion, because the plot had not 
taken shape. Thistlewood was 
ripe for murder, but had settled 
neither his victims nor his 
exact modus operandi. He 
continued collecting associates 
and getting together stores of 
arms,—the last no easy task, 
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because of the insufficieney of 
his exchequer. But hidden 
about at the lodgings of various 
conspirators were some dozens 
of swords, bayonets, and 
muskets, an immense number 
of pike-heads,—some made of 
sharpened files, but quite effec- 
tive, — about 1200 rounds of 
ball-cartridge, and a quantity 
of bombs and grenades. One 
of these was of specially large 
size, and calculated to produce 
a tremendous explosion. ‘There 
was also a provision of fire- 
balls for incendiary purposes. 

The plot was taking shape 
by January, and Thistlewood 
had fully made up his mind 
that the preliminary step to a 
general rising should be the 
murder of certain Ministers, 
whether in the street or at 
their offices, when his plans 
were put out by the death of 
the old King George III. This 
took all official persons to 
Windsor for some days, and 
disarranged the routine of 


business. It was not until 
February that things had 
become normal again, and 


Thistlewood could trace and 
mark down his intended 
victims. By this time he had 
come on an idea which sur- 


passed in completeness and 
ingenuity all his previous 
schemes. The members of the 


Ministry were in the habit, 
from time to time, of dining 
together in each other’s private 
houses in rotation at ‘Cabinet 
Dinners.” The next was to be 
at the house of the Earl of 
Harrowby, Lord President of 
the Council, in Grosvenor 
Square, on the south side, at 
the corner of Charles Street, 
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on Wednesday, February 23. 
Thistlewood would thus find 
his “tyrants” concentrated in 
a very accessible spot, with no 
further guard than Lord 
Harrowby’s butler and foot- 
men. 

Having armed themselves at 
some convenient rendezvous, 
the conspirators were to go 
to Grosvenor Square in twos 
and threes, and were to dis- 
perse themselves unostentati- 
ously in the neighbourhood of 
the Lord President’s mansion. 
Thistlewood, about the time 
that dinner was half over, was 
to knock at the door, carrying 
a red box such as are used 
for ministerial correspondence. 
While he was explaining to the 
porter that a despatch of great 
importance must be handed at 
once to Lord Castlereagh, other 
conspirators were to press in to 
the open door behind him, knock 
down or kill the servants in the 
hall, and rush for the dining- 
room. Bombs were to be thrown 
upstairs and down, and a select 
party were to burst into the 
dining-room and murder the 
guests. All this is undisputed, 
and was acknowledged by 
several of the conspirators. 
Details were added by the in- 
formers at the trial which may 
or may not be correct. Thistle- 
wood, so it is said, intended 
to present himself before the 
startled Ministers with the 
words: “My Lords, I have got 
as good men here as your Man- 
chester Yeomanry—enter citi- 
zens and do your duty!” 
When the killing was done, 
the buteher Ings was to cut 
off the heads of Sidmouth and 
Castlereagh, and to place them 
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in two bags which he carried 
for the purpose. When the 
city should have risen, as 
Thistlewood hoped that it 
would, the heads were to be 
placed on pikes and carried 
in front of the mob in true 
Parisian style. It is certain 
that Ings, on the fatal night, 
carried two large bags and a 
butcher’s knife—but his de- 
fenders suggested that the re- 
ceptacles may have been for 
Lord Harrowby’s plate rather 
than for Lord Castlereagh’s 
head. Who shall decide? 

It was hoped that the news 
of the wholesale slaughter of 
the Cabinet would cause a 
general turmoil in the streets. 
This was to be helped by in- 
cendiary fires. One of Thistle- 
wood’s trusted lieutenants, a 
man called Palin, was furnished 
with a quantity of fireballs, 
which he was to throw, or 
cause to be thrown, into various 
inflammable places, of which 
one, we are told, was the hay 
store of Albany Street Bar- 
racks, and another an old house 
near Furnival’s Inn. He had 
three coadjutors allotted to 
him, but it is doubtful whether 
they would have effected much 
when the signal should have 
been given on the fateful night. 
For Palin, according to the evi- 
dence of one of his comrades, 
had primed himself up for the 
business with liquor, and was 
quite incoherent and incapable. 
Another party, headed by a 
man named Cooke, was to 
endeavour to seize the guns of 
the Light Horse Volunteers at 
their drill-hall in Gray’s Inn 
Lane, and those of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company. There 
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is no proof that any serious 
force was ready at Cooke’s dis- 
posal—apparently Thistlewood 
had arranged for him to be sup- 
ported by some Irish labourers 
living in Gee’s Court, St Giles, 
with whom he was in com- 
munication. But it is evident 
that his real hope was in the 
general assistance of the mob, 
when the news should have got 
about. If all went well, the 
main body of the gang, who 
had been charged with the 
actual assassination, were to 
press eastward along Holborn, 
gathering up Cooke’s party 
with the cannon from Gray’s 
Inn Road, and were to seize 
the Mansion House, Thistle- 
wood was to install himself 
there as president of a “ Pro- 
visional Government,” with 
Ings as secretary. The pro- 
clamations which they were to 
post up and publish were duly 
prepared. Of what, mean- 
while, the Guards and other 
troops garrisoned in London 
would have been doing, Thistle- 
wood does not seem to have 
taken account. There is no 
mention of them in the evi- 
dence of his accusers or of his 
defenders—a strange piece of 
reticence ! 

On Monday, February 21, 
Thistlewood hired as _ his 
armoury and as the base from 
which his operations were to 
start, an empty three - horse 
stable in Cato Street, Edgware 
Road. This obscure thorough- 
fare was little more than a lane 
or mews—it connected John 
Street and Queen Street, which 
both run into the lower end of 
Edgware Road on the right (or 
eastern) side. No doubt Thistle- 
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wood must have been fascinated 
with the name of Cato Street, 
with its suggestions of stern 
ancient Roman republicanism. 
But the premises were not im- 
posing—three stallsand acoach- 
house below, @ large loft and 
two small living-rooms above. 
They were, however, amply 
sufficient as an arsenal, and 
thither the muskets, swords, 
pikes, and grenades were 
transferred from their several 
hiding-places. 

The first news concerning the 
final development of Thistle- 
wood’s plan did not come, as 
might have been expected, 
from the informer Edwards, 
though he had given some 
general warnings, but from 
Thomas Hyden, a dairyman, 
who came up in great agitation 
to Lord Harrowby, as he was 
riding in Hyde Park on the 
morning of February 22, and 
besought him to put off at 
once his dinner of the next 
night, or he and his friends 
would be murdered. This 
person had been solicited on 
the previous Sunday to come 
into the plot by a man called 
Wilson, one of Thistlewood’s 
minor satellites, and had been 
told enough to frighten him 
nearly out of his wits. He 
tried to catch Lord Castlereagh 
on the Monday, but failed to 
get access to him, though he 
made four calls. Wherefore he 
waylaid the Lord President 
next morning, and was more 
successful. This, according to 
Lord Harrowby’s evidence at 
the subsequent trial, was the 
first definite news of Cato 
Street that came to hand: 
“We had general information 
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that some plan was in agita- 
tion, but knew neither the 
time nor the particulars.” It is 
quite untrue to say—with some 
Whig historians—that the 
whole matter of the dinner- 
party was settled with the 
spy Edwards as a trap for 
Thistlewood. 

But it is quite clear that 
later on the same day on which 
Hyden confided the matter to 
Lord Harrowby, Edwards gave 
similar information to Lord 
Sidmouth at the Home Office. 
For the Ministers by that night 
had private advice that they 
were to meet, not at Grosvenor 
Square, but at Fife House. 
The preparations for ‘the 
dinner, however, were allowed 
to go on, nothing being said 
to Lord Harrowby’s servants 
as toa countermand. Thistle- 
wood’s emissaries watched Gros- 
venor Square all day, and saw 
nothing to undeceive them. 

Considering that the main 
outlines of the plot were in the 
possession of the Home Office 
by eleven o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning, it does not seem 
that the arrangements for the 
arrest of the conspirators were 
so well concerted as they should 
have been. The main respon- 
sibility was in the hands of Mr 
Richard Birnie, the magistrate 
at Bow Street: he took with 
him for the business Ruthven, 
the chief of his patrol, and 
eleven others of his men only, 
armed with short cutlasses 
and pocket-pistols. He was 
informed that he should have 
military support, and relied 
upon it. But from an exag- 
gerated idea of the importance 
of keeping all preparations 
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secret till the last possible 
hour, no definite information 
was given before evening to the 
Colonel commanding the 2nd 
Battalion of the Coldstream 
Guards, in the Portman Street 
Barracks, from which the de- 
tachment was to be drawn. 
At a quarter to eight the 
picket on duty was suddenly 
turned out and ordered to 
march: it was, by the chance 
of the roster, under Lieutenant 
Frederick Fitzclarence,—one of 
the numerous natural sons of 
William Duke of Clarence,— 
who received at the last 
moment the instruction that 
his party —a sergeant, a cor- 
poral,and twenty-eight privates 
—were to aid the police in the 
seizure of armed conspirators 
in Cato Street, Edgware Road. 
The soldiers were not in the 
least acquainted with the task 
that they were to perform: 
they supposed that a fire had 
broken out, and that they were 
required to guard property 
from a casual mob. No guide 
was sent with them, nor was 
any one from the police patrol 
left to pick them up. It was 
only when their officer halted 
them at the corner of John 
Street and Edgware Road, and 
directed them to fix bayonets, 
observe the strictest silence, 
and follow him with caution, 
that they became aware that 
something abnormal was in 
hand. They had just resumed 
their march and reached the 
angle of John Street and Cato 
Street, when they heard, quite 
clearly, a single shot, followed 
by a scattering volley, proceed- 
ing from a building sixty yards 
up the road. Whereupon they 
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and came into the midst of 
the turmoil which had just 
started. 

It was, apparently, not long 
after eight o'clock when Mr 
Birnie, the magistrate, gave 
orders to commence operations 
without waiting for the soldiers 
—either because he thought 
that the muster of his little 
band of police had been de- 
tected by the sentinels of the 
conspirators, or because the 
hour was growing so late 
that Thistlewood might sally 
out on his errand, before 
the doors of his refuge were 
blockaded. In the open street 
he and his gang would not 
so easily be arrested as when 
they were crowded together in 
the narrow loft above the 
stables. Accordingly he gave 
the foolhardy order to his 
handful of followers to enter 
the building and seize its 
inmates, though they were 
known to be armed and des- 
perate men, and to outnumber 
the attacking party by two 
to one. 

Birnie did not lead the as- 
sault himself, but turned over 
the charge of the forlorn hope 
to Ruthven, the chief of the 
patrol. The dozen police broke 
open the door of the stables, 
and found themselves con- 
fronted by two armed men— 
Davidson, the mulatto, who 
had a musket across his shoul- 
der, and Ings, the butcher, 
who had a pistol and a sword 
and was girt with the belt 
from which hung the gruesome 
bags which have already been 
mentioned. Whether from fear 
or from mere surprise, neither 
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of the sentinels fired, but one 
of them shouted up the stairs 
in a thundering voice, “ Look 
out above!” Ruthven called 
to some of his men to seize 
the sentinels, and charged at 
the steep stairway with the 
rest. He himself reached the 
top, followed by only two offi- 
cers, Ellis and Smithers—the 
rest were stumbling up the nar- 
row ascent, which would only 
take one man abreast. The 
assailants got a momentary 
glimpse of the loft crowded by 
about twenty-three men, some 
of whom were loading pistols 
and muskets, others girding on 
swords and cutlasses. What 
followed was a matter of ten 
seconds: taking one step into 
the loft, Ruthven held out his 
staff of office and shouted, ‘‘We 
are officers —surrender your 
arms”; according to one wit- 
ness he added, “ here’s a pretty 
nest of you.” The conspira- 
tors instinctively fell back 
against the walls, all save 
Thistlewood, who stood in the 
doorway of one of the small 
living-rooms at the end of the 
loft, with a long German 
fencing-sword poised in an 
attitude of defence. Ellis, the 
second patrolman, who had 
reached the top of the stair, 
levelled a pistol at him and 
cried, “Drop your sword, or 
I fire!” The third officer, 
Smithers, then ran in on 
Thistlewood, with bare hands, 
to seize him; but the conspira- 
tor replied with a cool and 
deadly thrust which ran 
Smithers through the heart. 
The point of his weapon went 
so far that it turned against 
one of the ribs where it joined 


the spine. Ellis then fired at 
Thistlewood and missed him. 
The first shot set pandemonium 
loose; some one cried “throw 
them downstairs,” some one 
else, “out with the lights.” 
Four or five wild shots were 
fired upon Ruthven and Ellis, 
and then all was dark, for the 
eight candles were overturned, 
and the gang plunged in a 
mass at the head of the stair- 
way, to get loose from the trap 
in which they found them- 
selves. The two surviving 
patrolmen were knocked head- 
over-heels down the steps, and 
the conspirators poured down 
after them and fell upon the 
eight or nine officers who had 
not yet mounted. There was 
a clash for a few seconds— 
about twenty shots were fired, 
and then the gang broke out 
successfully, after wounding 
five of the police—one was 
shot through the head, but 
not mortally. As they charged 
forth they liberated their two 
sentinels, Ings and Davidson. 
The whole started to run in 
the narrow street—right and 
left. Those who turned to their 
right, to the smaller exit into 
Queen Street, got off, including 
Thistlewood himself, who, as 
he ran, made a furious stroke 
at a harmless passer-by, one 
William Samson, whom he mis- 
took for an enemy trying to 
intercept him. The man, for- 
tunately for himself, was wear- 
ing an unbuttoned greateoat— 
the sword caught in the folds 
and did him no harm. The 
less lucky portion of the 
gang, who had swerved to the 
left, towards John Street, ran 
into the arms of the Cold- 
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streamers, who were hurrying 
up at the sound of the firing. 
These were mostly caught, some 
of them fighting hard. Tidd, 
when seized by the sergeant of 
the picket, fired on him—the 
ball went up his sleeve and 
then grazed his temple. Lieu- 
tenant Fitzclarence had a 
scuffle with another, who cut 
at him with a sword and then 
wrestled with him, till he was 
dragged off by two privates. 
When all the alarms and ex- 
cursions were over, the Bow 
Street officers searched the loft, 
and found there not only the 
corpse of Smithers, but two 
miserable wretches who had 
buried themselves in a heap of 
shavings and straw in the 
corner, being too terrified to 
flee. One of these, a little 
snub-nosed Irish tailor named 
Moniment, was the second of 
the two conspirators who was 


allowed to turn king’s evi- 
dence: the other was a starv- 
ing wastrel named Gilchrist, 
who had only been brought into 
the conspiracy that same even- 
ing—literally gleaned from the 


gutter. Soended the skirmish, 
with the capture of only eight 
of the twenty-five persons who 
had been present at the meet- 
ing—Ings, Wilson, Tidd, David- 
son the mulatto, Bradbourn, 
Shaw, Gilchrist, and Moni- 
ment, 

On the next day three more 
important arrests were made, 
those of Robert Adams, the 
old guardsman, Brunt, the shoe- 
maker-politician, and Thistle- 
wood himself. The latter was 
certainly taken by the treachery 
of his accomplice Edwards, the 
spy, for he had never returned 
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to his own abode, but had 
taken refuge in an obscure 
lodging-house, 8 White Street, 
Little Moorfields. No one but 
Edwards had accompanied him 
thither, or knew of his hiding- 
place. He was surprised in 
bed, with all his clothes on but 
his coat and boots, sleeping 
the sleep of exhaustion after 
his wild night’s work. Being, 
as he thought, safe where he 
was not known, he had taken 
no precautions against surprise, 
and was pounced upon by six 
Bow Street officers before he 
could even cast off his blankets. 
Several other arrests were 
made that day of persons, 
some of whom had, and some 
had not, any real connection 
with the plot. 

The prisoners were in a very 
evil case. This was a hanging 
job—if not a hanging, drawing, 
and quartering job—as they 
all knew. There would be no 
chance of getting off lightly, 
on the plea that their assembly 
was a foolish escapade with 
no deadly purpose behind it. 
That they had been betrayed 
by some one deep in the affair 
was evident, for the Cato 
Street stable had only been 
hired two days before the 
affray. The traitor—whoever 
he might be—would know all 
about the projected assassina- 
tion, the fire-raising, the design 
for seizing the cannon, and the 
rest. Wherefore the fanatics, 
such as Thistlewood, Brunt, 
and Ings, despaired and raged. 
But the meaner spirits, who 
had joined in the plot for 
plunder, began to think of the 
chance of turning king’s evi- 
dence and saving their necks. 
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It might well be that the 
Home Office had not sufficient 
detailed information to make 
out a complete case, and would 
be glad of more. Within a 
few hours several of the con- 
spirators were sounding their 
jailers as to the chance of 
escape by the way of confession. 
This is generally the case 
when a gang of political plot- 
ters has been captured, as 
Irish experience shows. After 
the Phoenix Park murders not 
only Councillor Carey, but 
others of the murderers—some 
say the majority of them— 
tried to buy their lives by 
treachery at their comrades’ 
expense. 

Now the Government had at 
their disposal for direct evi- 
dence only Thomas Hyden, who 
had honestly given information 
the moment that the general 
scope of the plot had become 
clear to him, and who knew 
no more than outlines, and the 
odious Edwards — whose part 
in the affair they would gladly 
minimise, since the revelation 
of his long and hypocritical 
spying into the projects of 
Thistlewood would disgust 
public opinion, He had let 
the plan develop, had loudly 
commended it, and had sug- 
gested ingenious, if futile, 
additions, If he could be 
kept out of court altogether, 
the prosecution would be the 
better for it. Wherefore tacit 
offers of immunity were made 
to two of the would-be pur- 
veyors of king’s evidence — 
Robert Adams the old soldier 
and the Irish tailor Moniment. 
The former had been very early 
and deep in the conspiracy ; 
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the other knew less, but was 
a special recruit of Brunt, 
Thistlewood’s chief lieutenant, 
and could tell all about him. 
To corroborate the evidence 
of these two worthies there 
was an ample amount of out- 
side witnesses, neighbours who 
had seen mysterious meetings 
and secret stores of arms, and 
people who, like Thomas Hyden, 
had been solicited in more or 
less open fashion to take a 
hand in what (following the 
phraseology of the South Sea 
Bubble) we may call “an 
undertaking of great advan- 
tage, to be presently divulged.” 
It was accordingly resolved 
to keep Edwards in the back- 
ground, and to rely in the 
prosecution on the evidence 
of Hyden, Adams, and Moni- 
ment, supported by the immense 
quantity of small detailed facts 
that could be supplied by per- 
sons whom chance had brought 
into contact with the con- 
spirators. After all, it was 
impossible for them to explain 
away the muskets and swords, 
the 1200 rounds of ball cart- 
ridge, and the explosive bombs 
which had been found in their 
hands. The easy suggestion 
that the whole matter was a 
“ massacre,” an unprovoked at- 
tack by the minions of Bow 
Street, could hardly stand in 
face of the fact that the patrol- 
men had lost one killed and five 
wounded, not to speak of two 
soldiers slightly hurt, while 
none of the prisoners could 
show more than a few bruises. 
They made the most of them. 
Ings complained that he had 
actually been ‘collared and 
beaten about the head with a 
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constable’s staff, so that it 
swelled most dreadfully.” For 
an innocent being armed with 
a cutlass, a pistol, and a large 
butcher’s knife, this was indeed 
unmerited brutality. 

The actual trial of the con- 
spirators took place fifty days 
after their arrest. The affray 
in Cato Street had happened 
at 8 on the night of February 
23. The inquest on Smithers, 
with verdict of wilful murder 
against Arthur Thistlewood, 
ten more persons named, and 
“others unknown,” had been 
held on the 25th. On March 
2 the prisoners were brought 
before the Privy Council and 
examined, with the result that 
a “Special Commission of Oyer 
and Terminer” was issued for 
their trial, both for high 
treason and for the murder 
of Smithers and the wounding 
of certain other persons. On 
March 27 the Middlesex Grand 
Jury found true bills for high 
treason against Thistlewood 
and ten other prisoners, and 
for murder against Thistle- 
wood and five more, who had 
been in the loft where Smith- 
ers was killed. Davidson and 
Ings, the two sentries, who 
had been below at the time, 
were not included in this 
_ charge, nor were several others 
of the gang. The names of 
the two approvers, Adams and 
Moniment, did not appear in 
either list—a sign that they 
were to be utilised for king’s 
evidence. 

On April 15 eleven prison- 
ers appeared at the Sessions 
House, Old Bailey, for trial. 
These were Thistlewood, Brunt, 
Davidson, Ings, Tidd, and six 
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minor figures, Wilson, Har- 
rison, Bradbourn, Strange, 
Cooper, and Gilchrist. Be- 
sides the two informers, two 
persons who had taken a con- 
siderable part in the plot were 
missing from the dock—Palin, 
who had been in charge of 
the incendiary department of 
the business, and Cooke, who 
was to have led the party 
which was told off to seize the 
cannon in the Gray’s Inn Road. 
They had succeeded in disap- 
pearing ; much activity of Bow 
Street Runners, and the offer 
of handsome rewards, had 
failed to produce them, and 
they never were seen again: 
probably they had _ slipped 
away from London within a 
few hours of the affray. Of 
the twenty-five who had met 
in Cato Street on February 
23, some ten or eleven got 
off undiscovered; but, so far 
as the evidence of the two 
approvers went, they were 
mostly mere “supers” in the 
drama. The only one who 
rouses any interest in the 
reader of the trial is a person, 
unknown by name to both 
Adams and Moniment, “a big 
man in a long brown over- 
coat,” whom they had never 
seen before; he had addressed 
the gang on the fatal evening. 
‘“‘ They were there to serve their 
country, and if any one was 
afraid of his life, he ought to 
have nothing to do with a 
concern like this— the one 
thing to beware of was 
drunkenness, which would be 
ruinous to a cause like theirs.” 
He was clearly an earnest 
recruit for the plot, but a late 
comer, since two men deep in 
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the matter did not know his 
name. 

The eleven prisoners were 
arraigned together. Some 
little delay was caused by 
Ings refusing to plead in the 
usual form that he would be 
tried “by God and his coun- 
try.” He wanted to substi- 
tute “by the laws of Reason” 
—a fine French touch, though 
he was no doubt borrowing 
from Tom Paine, and not from 
any foreign source, All duly 
answered “ Not guilty,” where- 
upon Lord Justice Abbott an- 
nounced that Thistlewood was 
to be tried by himself, and 
the others in succession. As 
things fell out, the chief, Ings, 
and Brunt had separate trials: 
Tidd and Davidson the mulatto 
agreed to take their fortune 
together: the remaining six 
were dealt with in a group. 
The whole chain of five trials 
was spread over fourteen days, 
from Saturday, April 15, the 
morning of the arraignment, 
to Friday, April 28, when 
sentence was delivered to all 
the accused together. 

The main psychological in- 
terest of the trials consists in 
the curious attitude taken by 
the prisoners as the case against 
them was slowly worked out. 
A conspirator has it open to 
him to plead one of two things 
—either he is a “martyr,” that 
is, he acknowledges his intent 
and glories in it, or he is a 
“victim,” an innocent man 
who is acoused by perjured 
villains of being concerned in 
a plot of which he knewnothing, 
or which never even existed. 
Kach of these poses is excellent 
in its way, but in strict logic 
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they are incompatible with each 
other. One cannot be both an 
unjustly-accused innocent man 
and also the martyr of a great 
cause. Revolutionaries on their 
trial have often failed to see 
this simple fact, and claim both 
merits for themselves. At one 
moment they are the prey of 
lying and corrupt witnesses, 
and make appeals to the immut- 
able laws of justice; at another 
they slide into a vindication of 
the crime of which they are 
aceused, and boast of their 
share in it, as a supreme title 
to respect from their eountry- 
men. This confusion of poses 
was very evident both in 
Thistlewood’s own defence and 
in that of several of his fol- 
lowers. Instead of endeavour- 
ing to prove that the Cato 
Street meeting was harmless, 
or the whole plot an invention 
of the police and the Govern- 
ment, they spent a vast amount 
of time and energy in discred- 
iting the character of the wit- 
nesses brought against them. 
Adams and Moniment were 
traitors, and a traitor should 
not be credited—even (appar- 
ently) if his allegations are 
borne out by innumerable 
scraps of corroborating evid- 
ence from sources which cannot 
be impugned. But the most 
telling part of the defence was 
an attempt to throw all the 
responsibility for the plot on 
to the shoulders of the invisible 
Edwards. There is good reason 
to think that this was a policy 
settled among the accused from 
the first. Moniment was a 
miserable little coward, but 
there seems every probability 
that he was telling the truth 
21 
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when he said that Thistlewood 
instructed him to this effect on 
the day after their arrest, and 
long before the trial had begun. 
“TI was handcuffed to him: he 
advised me when I came up to 
say that I had been brought to 
Cato Street by Edwards. I 
asked him how I could say so, 
when I had never seen such a 
man as Edwards in all my life” 
—it was Brunt who enlisted 
him. “Thistlewood said that 
was of no consequence. If asked 
what sort of a man he was, I 
was to say that he was a little 
taller than myself, and dressed 
that night in a brown coat.” 
I fancy that from this hint we 
can reconstruct the reason why 
Edwards is always turning up 
in the statements of the prison- 
ers, even in improbable con- 
junctions, and why either he 
or Adams is credited by them 
with the more startling and 
atrocious proposals. They even 
said that Edwards invented the 
plot himself—which, oonsider- 
ing Thistlewood’s previous 
record, is absurd. “He knew 
all the plans for two months 
before I was acquainted with 
them,” cried Ings. ‘I am like 
@ bullock drove into Smithfield 
market to be sold. I consider 
myself murdered if this man is 
not brought forward: I am 
willing to die on the scaffold if 
he goes there too, And that 
man Adams has got out of 
the halter himself by accusing 
others falsely: he would hang 
his God. J would sooner die 
five hundred deaths than be 
the means of hanging other 
men.” But the falsehoods 
attributed to Adams, when 
the acoused went into details, 
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turned out not to be misde- 
scriptions of the character of 
the plot but errors as to the 
names of people present on 
different occasions, or as to 
the number of candles in the 
loft on February 23, or the 
attribution of words to one 
rather than another of the 
conspirators. 

But, in fact, all attempts to 
malign the character of wit- 
nesses—wWwhich was in several 
cases bad enough—were useless 
in face of the mere facts of the 
affray. The prosecution had 
the easy answer: “If these men 
were persons of abominable 
character, if one is a profes- 
sional blackmailer, another a 
notorious swindler, a third ‘a 
villain of the deepest atrocity— 
his very landlord refuses to give 
him a character,’ how came it 
that you were, as you acknow- 
ledge yourselves, associating 
with them for weeks and 
months in the greatest famili- 
arity? It was a case of nos- 
citur a socis. 

The counsel for the prisoners 
—there were four of them, 
Messrs Adolphus, Curwood, 
Walford, and Broderick—had 
an unenviable task because of 
the way in which their clients 
persisted in “ giving themselves 
away.” Adolphus, the leader 
for the defence in Thistlewood’s 
case, spent the greater part of 
his energy in trying to demon- 
strate that the conspirators 
could not be guilty of High 
Treason, because their means 
were insufficient to attack the 
fabric of the English Monarchy. 


“Tt is unworthy of the Government 
of this country to te as traitors 
some dozen beggars impatient 
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of extreme poverty. Barracks were 
to be taken, cannons carried off, 
Ministers assassinated, the Mansion 
House occupied, by some fifteen or 
twenty men — twenty-five was the 
highest number that is spoken to. 
He believed that the real object of 
the party was mere robbery—they 
might set fire to some houses to obtain 
plunder in the confusion that might 
thereby be created. These, to be 
sure, were heinous intentions, but 
they did not amount to High 
Treason. The Jury had heard the 
manner in which some of the 
risoners spoke of the shopkeepers of 
ndon—it showed their object was 
plunder, and the bags produced were 
made for the purpose of holding spoil, 
not the heads of Cabinet Ministers.” 


All this, though ingenious 
enough, must have been most 
distasteful to Thistlewood, who 
objected to being degraded from 
the position of a patriot chief to 
that of the head of a gang of 
burglars. The pains of the 
barristers were wasted for a 
client whose exposition of his 
situation was as follows :— 


“With respect to the immorality 
of our project, I will observe that the 
assassination of a tyrant has always 
been deemed a meritorious action. 
Brutus and Cassius were lauded to 
the very skies for slaying Cesar. 
Indeed, when any man, or set of men, 
place themselves above the laws 
of their country, there is no other 
means of bringing them to justice 
but the arm of the private individual. 
If the laws are not strong enough to 
prevent them from murdering the 
community, it becomes the duty of 
every member of that community to 
rid his country of its oppressors. High 
treason was commitied against the 
people at Manchester. If one spark 
of honour, one spark of patriotism, 
had still glimmered in the breasts of 
Englishmen, they would have risen 
to a man—lInsurrection had become 
a public duty. The banner of inde- 
pendence should have floated in the 
gale that brought the tidings of the 
wrongs and sufferings of Man- 
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chester le to the metropolis. 
Sach ae the case: Albion is 
still in the chains of slavery—I quit 
it without regret—my body may be 
immured beneath the soil whereon I 
first drew breath. My only sorrow 
is that this soil should be the theatre 
for despots, for slaves, for cowards !” 


Translated into Brunt’s less 
flowery style, the same senti- 
ments appear in the following 
form :— 


“Lord Castlereagh and Lord Sid- 
mouth had an antipathy for the 
people, and if he did conspire to 
murder them, was that high treason ? 
He readily acknowledged that he had 
agreed to assassinate the Ministers, but 
he was no enemy to his country. He 
was an enemytoa pe adver ind 
faction, which equally enslaved King 
and People. He had joined the con- 
spiracy for the public good. They 
might quarter his body, they might 
inflict on him any kind of torture, 
but they could not shake his resolu- 
tion or subdue his spirit.” 


Ings, an uneducated man, 


and not a great reader like 
Brunt, spoke only a few words, 
but they made the same point. 


“His Majesty’s Ministers conspire 
together and impose laws to starve 
me and my family and my fellow- 
countrymen. And if I was poing to 
assassinate these Ministers, 1 do not 
see that it is so bad as starvation. 
The Yeomen at Manchester had their 
swords ground—and I had a sword 
ground too. Ido not see any harm 
in that. I would rather die like a 
man than live like a slave.” 


Not all the accused spoke up 
like this. Davidson, the mu- 
latto, mainly harped away on 
the infamy of Edwards, though 
he raised a curious constitu- 
tional point. In Magna Charta 
it was provided that if the King 
violated the terms he had sworn 
to observe, the barons might 
rise in arms against him. 
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“Such an act in old times was not 
considered treason towards the King, 
however hostile it might be towards 
his Ministers. But this does not 
apply to me—I had no intention of 
joining any scheme whatever, either 
to put down my King or to murder 
his Ministers. I have been entrapped 
by those who, for private purposes 
of their own, have had my life sworn 
away.” 


Several others of the less not- 
able conspirators said no more 
than they had been drawn into 
the plot by villains, or that all 
the evidence against them had 
been perverted. 

In every case the successive 
Juries of the five trials brought 
in verdicts of guilty. It is 
hard to see how they could 
have done otherwise. The sen- 
tences of all the conspirators 
were delivered together by Lord 
Chief-Justice Abbott. In form 
the death penalty was passed 
on all, but the judge, while re- 


hearsing it, held out hopes that 
some of the condemned men 


might look for mercy. Within 
twenty-four hours it was inti- 
mated that only five, Thistle- 
wood, Brunt, Ings, Davidson, 
and Tidd were to die: Harri- 
son, Wilson, Cooper, Strange, 
and Bradbourn were sentenced 
to life-long transportation to 
New South Wales. Gilchrist 
was respited and afterwards 
given a pardon—inquiry had 
proved that he had never met 
Thistlewood before the night 
of the affray, that he was ab- 
solutely starving, and had been 
brought to the fatal meeting 
by Cooper by the promise of a 
meal. It was doubtful whether 
he had ever understood what 
was in hand. At the last 
moment the conspirators had 
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absolutely raked the gutters 
for recruits. 

The form of execution by 
which the five men condemned 
to death perished was one 
never seen before or after in 
England. They were hung till 
they were dead, and their 
corpses were then beheaded. 
The idea that decapitation was 
the proper punishment for high 
treason still lingered, but senti- 
ment and public opinion had 
so far changed since the great 
executions of 1746 that death 
by the axe was not enforced, 
and the horrid ritual of quarter- 
ing was completely abandoned. 
All the prisoners showed great 
resolution during the three 
days that they had still to live. 
Thistlewood, Brunt, Ings, and 
Tidd refused to see any minister 
of religion, declaring themselves 
Deists, and strenuously reject- 
ing the notion that they needed 
any man’s intercession before 
the Supreme Being. David- 
son first sent for a Wesleyan 
preacher, and afterwards ac- 
cepted the ministrations of the 
Ordinary of Newgate. He 
showed great contrition, re- 
ceived the sacrament, and 
spent his last hours in almost 
unceasing bursts of agonised 
prayer. On the scaffold he 
displayed as much courage as 
any of the other four. 

The execution, which took 
place on a specially prepared 
platform of unusual size erected 
in front of the Old Bailey 


‘Sessions House, took place at a 


quarter to eight on the morn- 
ing of May 1. The crowd 
assembled was the largest that 
London had seen for many 


years — perhaps the largest 
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that had ever gathered to 
such a scene, for the metro- 
polis had doubled in size since 
the Jacobite rebels went to the 
block in 1746. Executions of 
highwaymen, murderers, or 
forgers were common enough, 
but this was to be something 
out of the ordinary: ‘Colonel 
Despard’s job” in 1803, and 
Bellingham’s hanging in 1812, 
could not compare with it for 
notoriety. But the precau- 
tions taken by the Govern- 
ment rendered the proceedings 
orderly enough—there was a 
large display of constables, and 
a force of soldiery, horse and 
foot, was on guard to repress 
possible rioting. To prevent 
people from being crushed by 
the swaying of the multitude, 
successive barriers of posts, 
bars, and chains had been put 
across the open space before 
the Sessions House and the 


streets that converged on it. 
Thus the spectators were cut 
up into a sort of “ water-tight 


compartments,” each block 
separated from the others. 
The early comers took their 
posts over-night, and whiled 
away the time of waiting by 
watching the carpenters erect 
the scaffold by torchlight. It 
was finished by dawn. At five 
oclock in the morning the 
spaces from which there was 
a view were completely packed, 
including the roofs of houses 
for many hundred yards away 
in all directions. The reporters 
of the day remark that it was 
astounding that no accidents of 
any importance took place in 
such a vast crowd. Some 
people were, of course, taken 
with fits or fainting; a line of 
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men clinging to a light iron 
railing by St Sepulchre’s 
Church brought it down: by 
their weight, and fell on the 
people below them, but no one 
got more than bruises, 

The fact was that it is streng 
emotion—anger or fear—that 
makes crowds dangerous, and 
this multitude was assembled 
to see a show. 


“The conduct of the countless 
thousands assembled,” writes an eye- 
witness, “was peaceable in the 
extreme. Curiosity seemed — 
fully excited, but no political feeling 
was manifested by any part of the 
crowd, and they awaited the termin- 
ation of the dreadful scene in silence. 
Sometimes a low murmur ran through 
the multitude as some new incident 
in the proceedings attracted their 
attention, but it was a murmur of 
oa ag and interest, which never 
took the tone of clamorous disap- 
probation.” 


At the very last moment of 
the execution there was a horrid 
outburst of levity among some 
of the spectators, which must 
be described in its due place, 

At a quarter before eight 
the prisoners made their ap- 
pearance on the scaffold, led by 
Thistlewood. The bearing of 
the chief and of Brunt and 
Tidd was stern and self-con- 
tained: Davidson kept mutter- 
ing prayers all the time of 
waiting. But Ings created an 
unseemly disturbance: he kept 
singing for some time in a 
discordant voice one of the 
Reformer’s songs, “Oh, give 
me death or liberty,” till Tidd 
turned to him and said, “ Don’t, 
Ings. There is no use in all 
this noise: we can die bravely 
without being noisy.” This 
only made the wretched butcher 
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colloquial instead of musical. 
He kept up a fire of loud 
observations, advising the 
hangman to “Do it well, pull 
us tight.” He nodded to people 
in the crowd, observing that 
“he saw a good many friends 
about.” He shouted to them, 
“Here I go, James Ings, the 
enemy of tyrants,” and, again, 
“This is soon going to be the 
last remains of James Ings.” 
At the final moment, after turn- 
ing to Jack Ketch and shout- 
ing, “Now, old gentleman, 
finish me tidily,” he looked 
toward the crowd, and, leaning 
forward, roared out three dis- 
tinct cheers in a hoarse and 
broken voice. Thistlewood 
ignored him: his only recorded 
utterance on the scaffold was 
that he said to Tidd just before 
the platform fell, “Now we 
shall soon know the Great 


Secret.” 


After the trap had worked, 


the conspirators were left 
hanging for half an_ hour. 
Their bodies were then lifted 
into their coffins, with the 
heads hanging over the upper 
ends. The decapitation fol- 
lowed. A masked man in a 
blue coat and grey trousers 
came on to the scaffold and 
severed each head with a 
surgeon’s amputating knife, 
not an axe. When he had 
dealt with each corpse the 
assistant executioner held up 
the head by its hair, and pro- 
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claimed to the assembled mul- 
titude, “ This is the head of a 
traitor,” in the ancient style. 
The crowd at first disliked the 
horrid sight: as Thistlewood’s 
head was cut off many averted 
their eyes and others groaned. 
They looked with more steadi- 
ness at the decapitation of 
Tidd, Ings, and Davidson, 
some hooting and hissing at 
the operator. But when the 
turn of Brunt’s corpse came 
a hateful incident followed. 
Thackeray related it as the 
most horrid story that had 
reached his ears when he was a 
boy. The masked man, on ris- 
ing from his stooping position 
over the coffin, dropped the 
head, which rolled across the 
sawdust. Some brute in the 
crowd cried out, “ Yah, butter- 
fingers!” and a number of 
others about him burst out 
into a horse-laugh. 

It is said that the impression 
made by this hideous mirth on 
the rest of the spectators, and 
the report of it to the authori- 
ties, was the cause of the aboli- 
tion of the ceremony of decap- 
itation, which has never since 
been seen in England. Later 
traitors have always been 
merely hanged. Probably the 
general reader remembers the 
Cato Street conspirators main- 
ly because they were the last 
criminals on whom the ancient 
ritual of decapitation was car- 


ried out. C. OMAN. 











BASILISSA. 


BY JOHN BUCHAN. 


WHEN Vernon was a very 
little boy he was the sleepiest 
of mortals, but in the spring 
he had seasons of bad dreams, 
and breakfast became an idle 
meal. Mrs Ganthony, greatly 
concerned, sent for Dr Moreton 
from Axby, and homely rem- 
edies were prescribed. 

“It is the spring fever,” said 
the old man. “It gives the 
gout to me and nightmares to 
this baby; it brings lads and 
lasses together, and scatters 
young men about the world. 
An antique complaint, Mrs 
Ganthony. But it will right 
itself, never fear. Ver non 
semper viret.” Chuckling at 
his ancient joke, the doctor 
mounted his horse, leaving 
the nurse only half comforted. 
“What fidgets me,” she told 
the housekeeper, “is the way 
his lordship holds his tongue. 
For usual he’ll shout as lusty 
as @ whelp. But now I finds 
him in the morning with his 
eyes like moons and his skin 
white and shiny, and never a 
cheep has he given the whole 
blessed night, with me laying 
next door, and it open, and ‘a 
light sleeper at all times, Mrs 
Wace, ma’am.” 

Every year the dreams came, 
generally—for his springs were 
spent at Severns—in the big 
new night-nursery at the top 
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of the west wing, which his 
parents had built not long 
before their death. It had 
three windows looking over 
the moorish flats which run 
up to the Lancashire fells, 
and from one window, by 
craning your neck, you could 
catch a glimpse of the sea. 
It was all hung, too, with a 
Chinese paper whereon pink 
and green parrots squatted in 
wonderful blue trees, and there 
seemed generally to be a wood 
fire burning. Vernon’s recol- 
lections of his childish night- 
mare are hazy. He always 
found himself in a room dif- 
ferent from the -nursery and 
bigger, but with the same 
smell of wood smeke. People 
came and went, such as his 
nurse, the butler, Simon the 
head - keeper, Uncle Appleby 
his guardian, Cousin Jennifer, 
the old woman who sold 
oranges in Axby, and a host 
of others. Nobody hindered 
them from going away, and 
they seemed to be pleading 
with him to come too. There 
was danger in the place; 
something was going to hap- 
pen in that big room, and if 
by that time he was not gone 
there would be mischief. But 
it was quite clear to him that 
he could not go. He must 
stop there, with the wood 
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smoke in his nostrils, and 
await the advent of a terrible 
Something. But he was never 
quite sure of the nature of 
the compulsion. He had a 
notion that if he made a rush 
for the door at Uncle Appleby’s 
heels he would be allowed to 
escape, but that somehow he 
would be behaving badly. 
Anyhow, the place put him 
into a sweat of fright, and 
Mrs Ganthony: looked darkly 
at him in the morning. 


Vernon was nine before thi 
odd spring dream began to 
take definite shape—at least 
he thinks he must have been 
about that age. The dream- 
stage was emptying. There 
was nobody in the room now 
but himself, and he saw its 
details a little more clearly. 
It was not any apartment in 
the modern magnificence of 
Severns. Rather it looked 
like one of the big old 
panelled chambers which the 
boy remembered from visits 
to Midland country - houses, 
where he had arrived after 
dark and had been put to 
sleep in a great bed in a 
place lit with dancing fire- 
light. In the morning it had 
looked only an ordinary big 
room, but at that hour of the 
evening it had seemed an en- 
chanted citadel. The dream- 
room was not unlike these, 
for there was the seent of 
a wood fire and there were 
dancing shadows, but he could 
not see clearly the walls or 
the ceiling, and there was no 
bed. In one corner was a 
door which led to the outer 
world, and through this he 
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knew that he might on no 
account pass. Another door 
faced him, and he knew that 
he had only to turn. the handle 
and enter it. But he did not 
want to, for he understood 
quite clearly what was be- 
yond. There was another 
room like the first one, but 
he knew nothing about it, 
except that opposite the en- 
trance another door led out 
of it. Beyond was a third 
chamber, and so on intermin- 
ably. There seemed to the 
boy no end to this fantastic 
suite. He thought of it as 
a great snake of masonry, 
winding up hill and down dale 
away to the fells or the sea. 
Yes, but there was an end. 
Somewhere far away in - one 
of the rooms was a terror 
waiting on him, or, as he 
feared, coming towards him. 
Even now it might be flitting 
from room to room, every 
minute bringing its soft tread 
nearer to the chamber of the 
wood fire. 

About this time of life the 
dream was an unmitigated 
horror. Once it came while 
he was ill with a childish 
fever, and it sent his tem- 
perature up to a point which 
brought Dr Moreton galloping 
from Axby. In his waking 
hours he did not, as a rule, 
remember it clearly; but dur- 
ing the fever, asleep and awake, 
that sinuous building, one room 
thick, with each room open- 
ing from the other, was never 
away from his thoughts. It 
fretted him to think that out- 
side were the cheerful moors 
where he hunted for plovers’ 
eggs, and that only a thin 
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wall of stone kept him from 
pleasant homely things, The 
thought used to comfort him 
for @ moment when he was 
awake, but in the dream it 
never came near him. Asleep, 
the whole world seemed one 
suite of rooms, and he, a for- 
lorn little prisoner, doomed to 
wait grimly on the slow coming 
through the many doors of a 
Fear which transcended word 
and thought. 

He was a silent, self-absorbed 
boy, and though the fact of his 
nightmares was patent to the 
little household, the details re- 
mained locked in his heart. 
Not even to Uncle Appleby 
would he tell them when that 
gentleman, hurriedly kind, came 
down to visit his convalescent 
ward. His illness made Vernon 
grow, and he shot up into a 
lanky, leggy boy—weakly, too, 
till the hills tautened his sinews 
again. His Greek blood—his 
grandmother had been a Karo- 
lides—had given him a face 
curiously like the young Byron, 
with a finely-cut brow and 
nostrils, and hauteur in the 
full lips. But Vernon had no 
Byronic pallor, for his upland 
home kept him sunburnt and 
weather-beaten, and below his 
straight Greek brows shone a 
pair of grey and steadfast and 
very English eyes. 

He was about fifteen—so he 
thinks —— when he made the 
great discovery. The dream 
had become almost a custom 
now. It came in April at 
Severns during the Easter 
holidays—a night’s discomfort 
(it was now scarcely more) in 
the rush and glory of the 
spring fishing. There was a 
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moment of the old wild heart- 
fluttering; but a boy’s faney 
is quickly dulled, and the end- 
less corridors were now more 
of a prison than a witch's ante- 
chamber. By this time, with 
the help of his diary, he had 
fixed the date of the dream: 
it came regularly on the night 
of the first Monday of April. 
Now the year I speak of he 
had been on a long expedition 
into the hills, and had stridden 
homewards at a steady four 
miles an hour among the 
gleams and shadows of an 
April twilight. He was alone 
at Severns, so he had his 
supper in the big library, where 
afterwards he sat watching the 
leaping flames in the open stone 
hearth. He was very weary, 
and sleep fell upon him in his 
chair. He found himself in the 
wood-smoke chamber, and be- 
fore him the door leading to 
the unknown. But it was no 
indefinite fear that lay beyond. 
He knew clearly—though how 
he knew he could not tell— 
that each year the Something 
came one room nearer, and 
was even now but ten rooms 
off. In ten years his own door 
would open, and then— 

He woke in the small hours, 
chilled and mazed, but with a 
curious new assurance in his 
heart. Hitherto the nightmare 
had left him in gross terror, 
unable to endure the prospect 
of its recurrence, till the kindly 
forgetfulness of youth had 
soothed him. But now, though 
his nerves were tense with 
fright, he perceived that there 
was a limit to the mystery. 
Some day it must declare 
itself, and fight on equal terms. 





As he thought over the matter 
in the next few days he had 
the sense of being forewarned 
and prepared for some great 
test of courage. The notion 
exhilarated as much as it 
frightened him. Late at night, 
or on soft dripping days, or at 
any moment of lessened vitality, 
he would bitterly wish that he 
had been born an ordinary 
mortal. But on a keen morn- 
ing of frost, when he rubbed 
himself warm after a cold tub, 
or at high noon of summer, 
the adventure of the dream 
almost pleased him. Uncon- 
sciously he braced himself to 
a harder discipline. His fit- 
ness, moral and physical, be- 
came his chief interest, for 
reasons which would have been 
unintelligible to his friends and 
more so to his masters. He 
passed through school an aloof 
and splendid figure, magnifi- 
cently athletic, with a brain 
as well as a perfect body,—a 
good fellow in everybody’s 
opinion, but a grave one. He 
had no intimates, and never 
shared the secret of the spring 
dream. For some reason which 
he could not tell, he would have 
burned his hand off rather than 
breathe a hint of it. Pure 
terror absolves from all con- 
ventions and demands a con- 
fidant, so terror, I think, must 
have largely departed from the 
nightmare as he grew older. 
Fear, indeed, remained, and 


awe and disquiet, but these 


are human things, whereas 
terror is of hell. 

Had he told any one, he would 
no doubt have become self-con- 
scious and felt acutely his 
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difference from other people. 
As it was, he was an ordi 

schoolboy, much beloved, and, 
except at odd moments, un- 
aware of any brooding destiny. 
As he grew up and his ambition 
awoke, the moments when he 
remembered the dream were 
apt to be disagreeable, for a 
boy’s ambitions are strictly 
conventional and his soul re- 
volts at the abnormal. By 
the time he was ready for the 
University he wanted above 
all things to run the mile a 
second faster than any one else, 
and had vague hopes of explor- 
ing wild countries. For most 
of the year he lived with these 
hopes and was happy; then 
came April, and’ for a short 
season he was groping in dark 
places. Before and after each 
dream he was in a mood of 
exasperation; but when it 
came he plunged into a differ- 


ent atmosphere, and felt the 


quiver of fear and the quick 
thrill of expectation. One 
year, in the unsettled moods 
of nineteen, he made an at- 
tempt to avoid it. He and 
three others were on a walking 
tour in Brittany in gusty 
spring weather, and came late 
one evening to an inn by 
an. estuary where seagulls 
clattered about the windows. 
Youth -like they ordered a 
great and foolish feast, and 
sat all night round a bowl of 
punch, while school songs and 
“John Peel” contended with 
the dirling of the gale. At 
daylight they took the road 
again, without having closed 
an eye, and Vernon told him- 
self that he was rid of his 
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incubus. He wondered at the 
time why he was not more 
cheerful. Next April he was 
at Severns, reading hard, and 
on the first Monday of the 
month he went to bed with 
scarcely a thought of what 
that night used to mean. The 
dream did not fail him. Once 
more he was in the chamber 
with the wood fire; once again 
he was peering at the door 
and wondering with tremulous 
heart what lay beyond. For 
the Something had come nearer 
by two rooms, and was now 
only five doors away. He 
wrote in his diary at that time 
some lines from Keats’ “ Indian 
Maid’s Song ” :— 


**T would deceive her, 
And so leave her, 
But ah! she is so constant and so kind.” 


And there is a mark of ex- 
clamation against the ‘‘she,” 
as if he found some irony in it. 

From that day the boy in 
him died. The dream would 
not suffer itself to be for- 
gotten. It moulded his char- 
acter and determined his 
plans like the vow of the 
young Hannibal at the altar. 
He had forgotten now either 
to fear or to hope; the thing 
was part of him, like his 
vigorous young body, his slow 
kindliness, his patient courage. 
He left Oxford at twenty-two 
with a prodigious reputation 
which his remarkable athletic 
record by no means explained. 
All men liked him, but no 
one knew him; he had a 
thousand acquaintances and a 


hundred friends, but no com- 
rade, There was a sense of 
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brooding power about him 
which attracted and repelled 
his little world. No one fore- 
cast any special career for 
him ; indeed, it seemed almost 
i ful to condescend 
upon such details. It was 
not what Vernon would do 
that fired the imagination of 
his fellows, but what they 
dimly conceived that he 
already was. I remember my 
first sight of him about that 
time, a tall young man in the 
corner of a club smoking-room, 
with a head like Apolle’s and 
eyes which received much but 
gave nothing. I guessed at 
once that he had foreign blood 
in him, not from any oddness 
of colouring or feature but 
from his silken reserve. We 
of the North are angular in our 
silences; we have not learned 
the art of gracious reticence. 
His twenty-third April was 
spent in a hut on the Line, 
somewhere between the sources 
of the Congo and the Nile, in 
the trans-African expedition 
when Waldemar found the new 
variety of okapi. The follow- 
ing April I was in his com- 
pany in a tent far up on the 
shoulder of a Kashmir moun- 
tain. On the first Monday of 
the month we had had a 
heavy day after ovis, and that 
night I was asleep almost 
before my weary limbs were 
tucked into my kaross. I 
knew nothing of Vernon’s 
dream, but next morning I 
remember that I remarked a 
certain heaviness of eye, and 
wondered idly if the frame of 
this Greek divinity was as 
teugh as it was shapely. 
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Next year Vernon left Eng- 
land early in March. He had 
resolved to visit again his 
grandmother’s country and to 
indulge his passion for cruising 
in new waters. 

His 20-ton yawl was sent 
as deck cargo to Patras, while 
he followed by way of Venice. 
He brought one man with him 
from Wyvenhoe, a lean gypsy 
lad called Martell, and for his 
other hand he found an Epirote 
at Corfu, who bore a string of 
names that began with Con- 
stantine. From Patras with 
a west wind they made good 
sailing up the Gulf of Corinth, 
and, passing through the 
Canal, came in the last days 
of March to the Pireus. In 
that place of polyglot speech, 
whistling engines, and the 
odour of gas-works, they 
delayed only for water and 
supplies, and presently had 
rounded Sunium, and were 
beating up the Euripus with 
the Attic hills rising sharp 
and clear in the spring sun- 
light. Vernon had no plans. 
It was a joy to him to be 
alone with the racing seas and 
the dancing winds, to scud 
past little headlands, pink and 
white with blossom, or to lie 
of a night in some hidden bay 
beneath the thymy crags. It 
was his habit on his journeys 
to discard the clothes of 
civilisation. In a blue jersey 


and old corduroy trousers, bare- 
headed and barefooted, he 
steered his craft and waited 
on the passing of the hours. 
Like an acolyte before the 
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temple gate, he believed him- 
self to be on the threshold of a 
new life. 

Trouble began under the 
snows of Pelion as they turned 
the north end of Eubcoea. On 
the morning of the first Mon- 
day in April the light west 
winds died away, and scirocco 
blew harshly from the south. 
By midday it was half a gale, 
and in those yeasty shallow 
seas with an iron coast on the 
port the prospect looked doubt- 
ful. The nearest harbour was 
twenty miles distant, and as 
no one of the crew had been 
there before it was a question 
if they could make it by night- 
fall. With the evening the 
gale increased, and Constantine 
advised a retreat from the 
maze of rocky islands to the 
safer deeps of the Aigean. It 
was a hard night for the three, 
and there was no chance of 
sleep. More by luck than 
skill they escaped the butt of 
Skiathos, and the first light 
found them far to the east 
among the long seas of the 
North Aigean, well on the way 
to Lemnos. By eight o’clock the 
gale had blown itself out, and 
three soaked and chilly mortals 
relaxed their vigil. Soon bacon 
was frizzling on the cuddy- 
stove, and hot coffee and dry 
clothes restored them to com- 
fort. 

The sky cleared, and in bright 
sunlight, with the dregs of the 
gale behind him, Vernon stood 
in for the mainland, where the 
white crest of Olympus hung 
in the northern heavens. In 











the late afternoon they came 
into a little bay carved from 
the side of a high mountain. 
The slopes were gay with 
flowers, yellow and white and 
scarlet, and the young green of 
crops showed in the clearings. 
Among the thyme a flock of 
goats was browsing, shepherded 
by a@ little girl in a saffron 
skirt, who sang shrilly in 
snatches. Midway in the bay 
and just above the anchorage 
rose a great white building, 
which showed to seaward a 
blank white wall pierced with 
a few narrow windows, At 
first sight Vernon took it for 
a monastery, but a look through 
the glasses convinced him that 
its purpose was not religious. 
Once it had been fortified, and 
even now a broad causeway ran 
between it and the sea, which 
looked as if it had once held 
guns. The architecture was 
a jumble, showing here the 
enriched Gothic of Venice and 
there the straight lines and 
round arches of the East. It 
had once, he conjectured, been 
the hold of some Venetian sea- 
king, then the palace of a Turk- 
ish conqueror, and now was, 
perhaps, the homely manor- 
house of this pleasant domain. 

A fishing-boat was putting 
out from the shore. He hailed 
its occupant and asked who 
owned the castle. 

The man crossed himself and 
spat overboard. “ Basilissa,” 
he said, and turned his eyes 
seaward. 

Vernon called Constantine 
from the bows and asked him 
what the word might mean. 
The Epirote crossed himself 
also before he spoke, “It is 
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the Lady of the Land,” he said, 
in a hushed voice. “It is the 
great witch who is the Devil’s 
bride. In old days in spring 
they made sacrifice to her, but 
they say her power is dying 
now. In my country we do 
not speak her name, but else- 
where they call her ‘ Queen.’” 
The man’s bluff sailorly assur- 
ance had disappeared, and as 
Vernon stared at him in be- 
wilderment he stammered and 
averted his eyes. 

By supper-time he had 
recovered himself, and _ the 
weather - beaten three made 
such a meal as befits those who 
have faced danger together. 
Afterwards Vernon, as was his 
custom, sat alone in the stern, 
smoking and thinking his 
thoughts. He wrote up his 
diary with a ship’s lantern 
beside him, while overhead the 
starless velvet sky seemed to 
hang low and soft like an 
awning. Little fires burned 
on the shore at which folk 
were cooking food —he could 
hear their voices, and from the 
keep one single lit window 
made an eye in the night. 

He had leisure now for the 
thought which had all day 
been at the back of his mind. 
The night had passed and there 
had been no dream. The ad- 
venture for which he had pre- 
pared himself had vanished 
into the Algean tides. He told 
himself that it was a relief, 
that an old folly was over, but 
he knew in his heart that he 
was bitterly disappointed. The 
fates had prepared the stage 
and rung up the curtain with- 
out providing the play. He 
had been fooled, and somehow 
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the zest and savour of life had 
gone from him. No man can 
be strung high and then find 
his preparation idle without 
suffering a cruel recoil. 

As he scribbled idly in his 
diary he found some trouble 
about dates. Down in his bunk 
was a sheaf of Greek papers 
bought at the Pirzus and still 
unlooked at. He fetched them 
up and turned them over with 
& growing mystification. There 
was something very odd about 
the business. One gets hazy 
about dates at sea, but he 
could have sworn that he had 
made no mistake. Yet here it 
was down in black and white, 
for there was no question about 
the number of days since he 
left the Pirzeus. The day was 
not Tuesday, as he had believed, 
but Monday, the first Monday 
of April. 

He stood up with a beating 
heart and that sense of unseen 
hands which comes to all men 
once or twice in their lives, 
The night was yet to come, 
and with it the end of the 
dream. Suddenly he was glad, 
absurdly glad, he could almost 
have wept with the joy of it. 
And then he was conscious for 
the first time of the strangeness 
of the place in which he had 
anchored, The night was dark 
over him like a shell, enclosing 
the half-moon of bay and its 
one lit dwelling. The great 
hills, unseen but felt, ran up 
to snows, warding it off from 
a profane world. His nerves 
tingled with a joyful anticipa- 
tion. Something, some wonder- 
ful thing, was coming to him 
out of the darkness. 

Under an impulse for which 


he could give no reason, he 
called Constantine and gave 
his orders. Let him be ready 
to sail at any moment—a pos- 
sible thing, for there was 4 
light breeze off shore. Also 
let the yacht’s dinghy be ready 
in case he wanted it. Then 
Vernon sat himself down again 
in the stern beside the lantern, 
and waited... . 


He was dreaming, and did 
not hear the sound of oars or 
the grating of a boat along- 
side. Suddenly he found a 
face looking at him in the 
ring of lamplight—an old 
bearded face curiously wrinkled. 
The eyes, which were grave 
and penetrating, scanned him 
for a second or two, and then 
& voice spoke— 

“ Will the Signor come with 
me? There is work for him 
to do this night.” 

Vernon rose obediently. He 
had waited for this call these 
many years, and he was there 
to answer it. He went below 
and put a loaded revolver in 
his trouser - pocket, and then 
dropped over the yacht’s side 
into a cockleshell of a boat. 
The messenger took the oars 
and rowed for the point of light 
on shore. 

A middle woman stood 
on a rock above the tide, hold- 
ing a small lantern. In its 
thin flicker he made out a 
person with the air and dress 
of a French maid. She cast 
one glance at Vernon, and then 
turned wearily to the other. 
‘¢ Fool, Mitri!” she said. “You 
have brought a peasant.” 

“Nay,” said the old man, 
“he is no peasant. He is a 

















Signor, and as I judge, a man 
of his hands.” 

The woman passed the light 
of her lantern over Vernon’s 
form and face. “ His dress is 
a peasant’s, but such clothes 
may be a nobleman’s whim. 
I have heard it of the English.” 

“T am English,” said Vernon 
in French. 

She turned on him with a 
quick movement of relief. 

“You are English and a 
gentleman? But I know noth- 
ing of you, only that you have 
come out of thesea. Up in the 
House we women are alone, 
and my mistress has death tc 
face, or a worse than death. 
We have no claim on you, and 
if you give us your service 
it means danger—ah, what 
danger! The boat is waiting. 
You have time to go back and 
go away and forget that you 
have seen this accursed place. 
But, O Monsieur, if you hope 
for Heaven and have pity on 
a defenceless angel, you will 
not leave us.” 

“T am ready,” said Vernon. 

“God’s mercy,” she sighed, 
and, seizing his arm, drew him 
up the steep causeway, while 
the old man went ahead with 
the lantern. Now and then 
she cast anxious glances to the 
right where the little fires of 
the fishers twinkled along the 
shore. Then came a point 
when the three entered a nar- 
row uphill road, where rocky 
steps had been cut in a tama- 
risk thicket. She spoke low in 
French to Vernon’s ear— 

“My mistress is the last of 
her line, you figure; a girl with 
@ wild estate and a father long 
dead. She is good and graci- 
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ous, as I who have tended her 
can witness, but she is young 
and cannot govern the wolves 
who are the men of these 
They have a long hatred of her 
house, and now they have 
rumoured it that she is a witch 
and blights the crops and slays 
the children. No one will look 
at her; the priest—for they 
are all in the plot—signs him- 
self and crosses the road; the 
little ones run screaming to 
their mothers. Once, twice, 
they have cursed our threshold 
and made the blood mark on 
the door. For two years we 
have been prisoners in the 
House, and only Mitri is true. 
They name her Basilissa, mean- 
ing the Queen of Hell, whom 
the ancients called Proserpine. 
There is no babe but will faint 
with fright if it casts eyes on 
her, and she as mild and 
innocent as Mother Mary... .” 
The woman stopped at a 
little door in a high wall of 
masonry. “ Nay, wait and hear 
me out, It is better that you 
hear the tale from me than from 
her. Mitri has the gossip of 
the place through his daugh- 
ter’s husband, and the word 
has gone round to burn the 
witch out. The winter in the 
hills has been cruel, and they 
blame their sorrow on her. 
The dark of the moon in April 
is the time fixed, for they say 
that a witch has power only in 
moonlight. This is the night, 
and down on the shore the 
fishers are gathered. The men 


from the hills are in the higher 
woods.” 

“Have they a leader?” 
Vernon asked. 


‘* A leader ?” her voice echoed 
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shrilly. “But that is the worst 
of our terrors. There is one 
Viastos, a lord in the moun- 
tains, who saw my mistress a 
year ago as she looked from the 
balcony at the Swallow-sing- 
ing, and was filled with a pas- 
sion for her. He has persecuted 
her since with his desires. He 
is a king among these savages, 
being himself a very wolf in 
man’s flesh. We have denied 
him, but he persists, and this 
night he announces that he 
comes for an answer. He offers 
to save her if she will trust him, 
but what is the honour of his 
kind? He is like a brute out 
of a cave. It were better for 
my lady to go to God in the fire 
than to meet all Hell in his 
arms. But this night we must 
choose, unless you prove a 
saviour.” 

“Did you see my boat anchor 
in the bay?” Vernon asked, 


though he already knew the 


answer. 

“But no,” she said. “We 
live only on the landward side 
of the House, My lady told 
me that God would send a man 
to our aid. And I bade Mitri 
fetch him.” 

The door was unlocked and 
the three climbed a staircase 
which seemed to follow the wall 
of a round tower. Presently 
they came into a stone hall 
with curious hangings like the 
old banners inachurch. From 
the open flame of the lantern 
another was kindled, and the 
light showed a desolate place 
with crumbling mosaics on the 
floor and plaster dropping from 
the cornices. Through another 
corridor they went, where the 
air blew warmer and there was 
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that indefinable scent which 
comes from human habitation. 
Then came a door which the 
woman held open for Vernon 
to enter. “Wait there, Mon- 
sieur,” she said. “ My mistress 
will come to you.” 

It was his own room, where 
annually he had waited with a 
fluttering heart since he was a 
child at Severns. A fire of 
wood—some resinous thing like 
juniper—burned on the hearth, 
and spirals of blue smoke es- 
caped the stone chimney and 
filled the air with their pungent 
fragrance. On a Spanish cab- 
inet stood an antique silver 
lamp, and there was a great 
blue Chinese vase filled with 


spring flowers. Soft Turcoman 


rugs covered the wooden floor 
—Vernon noted every detail, 
for never before had he been 
able to see his room clearly. A 
woman had lived here, for an 
embroidery frame lay on a table 
and there were silken cushions 
on the low divans. And facing 
him in the other wall there 
was @ door. 

In the old days he had re- 
garded it with vague terror in 
his soul. Now he looked at it 
with the hungry gladness with 
which a traveller sees again 
the familiar objects of home. 
The hour of his destiny had 
struck. The thing for which 
he had trained himself in body 
and spirit was about to reveal 
itself in that doorway. ... 

It opened, and a girl entered. 
She was tall and very slim, and 
moved with the free grace of a 
boy. She trod the floor like one 
walking in spring meadows. 
Her little head on the flower- 
like neck was bent sideways as 














if she were listening, and her 
eyes had the strange disquiet- 
ing innocence of a child’s. Yet 
she was &@ grown woman, nobly 
made, and lithe and supple as 
Artemis herself when she 
ranged with her maidens 
through the moonlit glades. 
Her face had the delicate pallor 
of pure health, and above it 
the masses of dark hair were 
bound with a thin gold circlet. 
She wore a gown of some soft 
white stuff, and had thrown 
over it a cloak of russet furs. 

For a second—or so it 
seemed to Vernon—she looked 
at him as he stood tense and 
expectant like a runner at the 
start. Then the hesitation fled 
from her face. She ran to him 
with the confidence of a child 
who has waited long for the 
coming of a friend and has 
grown lonely and fearful. She 
gave him both her hands and 
in her tall pride looked him full 
in theeyes. ‘ You have come,” 
she sighed happily. “I did not 
doubt it. They told me there 
was no help, but, you see, they 
did not know about you. That 
was my own secret. The Mon- 
ster had nearly gobbled me, 
Perseus, but of course you 
could not come quicker. And 
now you will take me away 
with you? See, I am ready. 
And Elise will come too, and 
old Mitri, for they could not 
live without me. We must 
hurry, for the Monster is very 
near.” 

In that high moment of 
romance, when young love had 
burst upon him like spring, 
Vernon retained his odd disci- 
pline of soul. The adventure 
of the dream could not ‘be 
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satisfied by flight, even though 
his companion was a goddess. 

“We will go, Andromeda, 
but not yet. I have something 
to say to the Monster.” 

She broke into a ripple of 
laughter. ‘Yes, that is the 
better way. Mitri will admit 
him alone, and he will think 
to find us women. But you 
will be here and you will speak 
to him.” Then her eyes grew 
solemn. “He is very cruel, 
Perseus, and he is full of evil. 
He may devour us both. Let 
us begone before he comes.” 

It was Vernon’s turn to 
laugh. At the moment no 
enterprise seemed too formid- 
able, and a price must be paid 
for this far-away princess. 
And even as he laughed the 
noise of a great bell clanged 
through the house. 

Mitri stole in with a scared 
face, and it was from Vernon 
that he took his orders. “Speak 
them fair, but let one man 
enter and no more. Bring him 
here, and see that the gate is 
barred behind him. After that 
make ready for the road.” 
Then to the girl: “Take off 
your cloak and wait here as 
if you were expecting him. I 
will stand behind the screen. 
Have no fear, for I will have 
him covered, and I will shoot 
him like a dog if he lays a 
finger on you.” 

From the shelter of the 
screen Vernon saw the door 
open and a man enter. He 
was a big fellow of the com- 
mon mountain type, gorgeously 
dressed in a uniform of white 
and crimson, with boots of 
yellow untanned leather, and 
a beltful of weapons. He was 
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handsome in a coarse way, but 
his slanting eyes and the heavy 
lips scarcely hidden by the 
curling moustaches were ugly 
and sinister. He smiled, show- 
ing his white teeth, and spoke 
hurriedly in the guttural Greek 
of the north. The girl shivered 
at the sound of his voice, and 
to the watcher it seemed like 
Pan pursuing one of Dian’s 
nymphs. 

“You have no choice, my 
Queen,” he was saying. “I 
have a hundred men at the 
gate who will do my bidding, 
and protect you against these 
fools of villagers till you are 
safe with me at Louke. But 
if you refuse me I cannot hold 
the people. They will burn 


the place over your head, and 
by to-morrows morn these 
walls will be smouldering ashes 
with your fair body in the 


midst of them.” 

Then his wooing became 
rougher. The satyr awoke in 
his passionate eyes. “Nay, 
you are mine, whether you 
will it or not. I and my folk 
will carry you off when the 
trouble begins. Take your 
choice, my girl, whether you 
will go with a good graee, or 
trussed up behind a servant. 
We have rough ways in the 
hills with ungracious wenches,” 

“IT am going away,” she 
whispered, “but not with 
you!” 

The man laughed. “Have 
you fetched down friend Michael 
and his angels to help you? 
By Saint John the Hunter, I 
would I had a rival. I would 
carve him prettily for the sake 
of your sweet flesh.” 
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Vernon kicked aside the 
screen. ‘ You will have your 
chance,” he said. “I am ready.” 

Viastos stepped back with 
his hand at his belt. “Who 
in the devil’s name are you?” 
he asked. 

“One who would dispute the 
lady with you,” said Vernon. 

The man had recovered his 
confidence. “I know nothing 
of you or whence you come, 
but to-night I am merciful. 
I give you ten seconds to dis- 
appear. If not, I will spit you, 
my fine cock, and you will roast 
in this oven.” 

“ Nevertheless the lady goes 
with me,” said Vernon, smiling. 

Viastos plucked a whistle 
from his belt, but before it 
reached his mouth he was 
looking into the barrel of 
Vernon’s revolver. “Pitch 
that thing on the floor,” came 
the eommand. ‘Not there! 
Behind me! Off with that 
belt and give it to the lady. 
Quick, my friend.” 

The dancing grey eyes domi- 
nated the sombre black ones. 
Vlastos flung down the whistle, 
and slowly removed the belt 
with its silver-mounted pistols 
and its brace of knives. 

“Put up your weapon,” he 
muttered, “and fight me for 
her, as a man should.” 

“T ask nothing better,” said 
Vernon, and he laid his revolver 
in the girl’s lap. 

He had expected a fight with 
fists, and was not prepared for 
what followed. Vlastos sprang 
at him like a wild beast and 
clasped him round the waist. 
He was swung off his feet in 
a grip that seemed more than 
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human, For a second or two 
he swayed to and fro, recovered 
himself, and by a back - heel 
stroke forced his assailant to 
relax a little. Then, locked 
together in the middle of the 
room, the struggle began. 
Dimly out of a corner of his 
eye he saw the girl pick up the 
silver lamp and stand by the 
door holding it high. 

Vernon had learned the rudi- 
ments of wrestling among the 
dalesmen of the North, but 
now he was dealing with one 
who followed no ordinary 
methods. It was a contest of 
sheer physical power. Vlastes 
was a stone or two heavier, 
and had an uncommon length 
of arm; but he was clumsily 
made, and flabby from gross 
living. Vernon was s and 
hard and clean, but he lacked 
one advantage—he had never 
striven with a man save in 
friendly games, and the other 
was bred to kill, For a 


minute or two they swayed 
and stumbled, while Vernon 
strove for the old Westmor- 


land “inside click.” Every 
second brought him nearer te 
it, while the other’s face was 
pressed close to his shoulder. 
Suddenly he felt a sharp 
pain. Teeth met in his flesh, 
and there was the jar and 
shiver of a torn muscle. The 
thing sickened him, and his 
grip slackened. In a moment 
Vilastos had swung him over 
in a strangle-hold, and had his 
neck bent almost to breaking. 
On the sickness followed a 
revulsion of fierce anger. He 
was contending not with a 
man, but with some shaggy 
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beast from the thicket. The 
passion brought out the extra 
power which is dormant in us 
all against the last extremity. 
Two years before he had been 
mauled by a leopard on the 
‘Congo, and had clutched its 
throat with his hand and torn 
the life out. Such and no 
other was his antagonist. He 
was fighting with one who 
knew no code, and would 
gouge his eyes if he got the 
chance. The fear which had 
sickened him was driven out 
by fury. This wolf should go 
the way of other wolves who 
dared to strive with man. 

By a mighty effort he got 
his right arm free, and though 
his own neck was in torture, 
he forced Viastos’ chin upward. 
It was a struggle of sheer en- 
durance, till with a snarl the 
other slackened his pressure. 
Vernon slipped from his grasp, 
gave back a step, and then 
leaped for the under-grip. He 
seemed possessed with unholy 
strength, for the barrel of the 
man gave in his embrace, A 
rib cracked, and as_ they 
swayed to the breast-stroke, 
he felt the breath of his op- 
ponent coming in harsh gasps. 
It was the end, for with a 
twist which unlocked his arms 
he swung him high, and hurled 
him towards the fireplace. The 
head crashed on the stone 
hearth, and the man lay 
stunned among the blue jets 
of wood-smoke. 

Vernon turned dizzily to the 
girl. She stood, statue-like, 
with the lamp in her hand, 
and beside her huddled Mitri 
and Elise. 
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“Bring ropes,” he cried to 
the servants. ‘“ We will truss 
up this beast. The other 
wolves will find him and learn 
a lesson.” He bound his legs 
and arms and laid him on a 
divan. 

The fire of battle was still 
in his eyes, but it faded when 
they fell upon the pale girl. 
A great pity and tenderness 
filled him. She swayed to his 
arms, and her head dropped on 
his shoulder. He picked her 
up like a child, and followed 
the servants to the sea-stair. 

But first he found Viastos’ 
whistle, and blew it shrilly. 
The answer was a_ furious 
hammering at the 
door. ... 


castle 


Far out at sea, in the small 
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hours, the yacht sped east- 
ward with a favouring wind. 
Behind in the vault of night 
at a great distance shone a 
point of brightness, which 
flickered and fell as if from 
some mighty fire. 

The two sat in the stern in 
that first rapture of comrade- 
ship which has no words to 
fit it. Her head lay in the 
crook of his arm, and she 
sighed happily, like one awak- 
ened to a summer’s dawn from 
a night of illdreams. At last 
he spoke. 

“Do you know that I have 
been looking for you for 
twenty years?” 

She nestled closer to him. 

“And I,” she said, “have 
been waiting on you from the 
beginning of the world.” 


























TYGER KEY. 


“A Narrative of Shipwreck,” says Captain Caffyn, “must prove a Magnet to 


the True Briton ; for by reason of his Nation’s Predominance upon the Ocean, 
he feels himself to be, in an humble manner, the Inheritor of its Calamities, no 


less than of its Glories.” 


A sentiment so unimpeachable is like good wine—it needs no bush; and we 


In the third year of that war 
with Spain of which the im- 
mediate cause was the return of 
Captain Jenkins from the West 
Indies, proclaiming loudly that 
he had lost an ear—to be exact, 
on Saturday,5th December 1741 
—Vice-Admiral Vernon (“Old 
Grogram ”), with his flag in 
the Boyne, was lying with the 
British fleet off Guantanamo, 
in the island of Cuba. Our 
admirals and captains, like 
prophets of the Nu Spelin 
Sosieti, wrote the word more 
or less phonetically as Walt- 
hanam, but preferred to call 
the anchorage Cumberland 
Harbour, which is far more 
easy to spell. Vernon, having 
taken Porto Bello the previous 
year and subsequently failed at 
Cartagena, had been engaged 
in an attempt on Santiago 
de Cuba. Anticipating (in in- 
tention) the Americans who 
trapped Cervera there in 1898, 
he landed his troops at Guan- 
tanamo; but the affair was 
mishandled by the military 
and ended in disastrous failure. 
Having seen the defeated and 
disease-stricken force well on 
its way back to Jamaica, the 
Vice-Admiral returned to the 
anchorage to complete his dis- 


positions preparatory to a 


can introduce with some confidence under its wing the story of the Tyger. 


I, STORY OF THE WRECK. 





cruise in the south of the 
Caribbean. 

Among the ships he now 
detailed for special duty was 
the Tyger, 50, Captain Edward 


Herbert. Herbert’s instruc- 
tions were simple and explicit. 
Having shown himself off 
Santiago (to foster the belief 
that our ships were still cruis- 
ing in the neighbourhood) he 
was to stretch across to Port 
Antonio in Jamaica with de- 
spatches for Captain Cusack, 
of the Lichfield, 60, believed to 
be lying there. He was then 
without delay to sail along the 
north coast of the island, look- 
ing sharply for the enemy’s 
privateers, water his ship with 
all possible expedition at Blew- 
fields Bay, and proceed to 
relieve the Defyance, 60, on her 
station between the Cuban 
Cape Corrientes and the island 
of Grand Cayman, midway be- 
tween that Cape and Jamaica. 
From here he could watch the 
Yucatan Channel and intercept 
all vessels bound from Carta- 
gena, Caraccas, or Old Spain 
to Havana or Vera Cruz in 
Mexico. On the 20th January 
the Tyger was to return to Port 
Royal. 

To follow intelligibly Her- 
bert’s proceedings it will be 
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well to consult a map for the 
principal features of the Cuban 
waters. This is the more neces- 
sary because Central and South 
America and the seas apper- 
taining thereto suffer from a 
remarkable plurality of names. 
Thus there are at least four 
capes named Corrientes, four or 
five Tortugas, two Blewfields, 
and any number of Antonios ; 
and although many of these 
places are whole degrees apart 
from their namesakes, in a 
casual glance at a small map 
this is not at once apparent. 
It will suffice in this place to 
point out how Cuba is thrust 
like a long arm and hand into 
the only outlet from the Gulf 
of Mexico, splitting that outlet 
into the Channels of Yucatan 
and Florida. Each less than a 
hundred miles across at their 
narrowest, these are of vital 
strategical and commercial im- 
portance to any power holding 
the Gulf. The Yucatan Channel 
was effectually closed from the 
station allotted to the Defyance 
and Tyger, but Vernon made 
no attempt to watch the 
northern or Florida passage, 
for the Spanish West Indian 
fleet, twelve sail of the line 
under Don Roderigo de Torres, 
was lying at Havana, and it 
would have been rash to allow 
single ships to cruise within 
reach of his hand. For this 
reason the Tyger’s station was 
strictly limited. On no account 
was she to sail north of Cape 
Corrientes. 

Finally, it may be remarked 
that the chief factors in the 
navigation of these waters are 
the trade winds and the marine 
currents they set up. An enor- 
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mous mass of water, driven 
by the S.E. Trades through 
the gaps between the Lesser 
Antilles, rushes continually 
westward across the Caribbean 
until it strikes the coast of 
Central America, where it is 
deflected northward through 
the Yucatan Channel into the 
Gulf. Here it splits in two, 
one part circling the Gulf 
while the other turns due east 
along the nerth coast of Cuba, 
but both meet again in the 
narrows of the Florida Channel, 
whence, as the Gulf Stream, 
they pour back into the Atlan- 
tic. It follows that there are 
two powerful currents setting 
always in opposite directions 
along the north and south 
coasts of Cuba. 

When Herbert in the Tyger 
left the Vice-Admiral in Cum- 
berland Harbour on this Sat- 
urday the 5th December, he 
knew very little about these 
things, for he had only arrived 
in the West Indies that autumn 
in charge of a convoy. Evi- 
dently a good and skilful officer, 
liked and respected by his men 
in spite of occasional misunder- 
standings (for twice we hear of 
them wishing to follow him on 
his exchange into another ship), 
he possessed a hasty temper, 
and small respect for orders. 
His voyage out from England 
had been disastrous, for seventy- 
five of his people died of the 
smallpox and a hundred and 
fifty more had to go into hos- 
pital at Jamaica; and as the 
whole squadron was suffering 
lamentably from sickness he was 
only able to replace a part of 
his loss, He sailed for his station 
with less than three hundred 
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men on board—the Tyger’s 
proper complement, including 
marines and supernumeraries, 
being about three hundred and 
eighty. 

The weather was bad—so 
bad that when he arrived off 
Port Antonio on the following 
Wednesday he determined to 
run in and water his ship there 
instead of at Blewfields. The 
Iichfield, it appeared, had 
already sailed to rejoin the 
Vice-Admiral, and on Friday 
1lth, his watering completed 
and the weather less boisterous, 
Herbert was out again and 
cruising as directed along the 
north coast of Jamaica, where 
he failed to hear of any of the 
enemy’s Letters of Marque. He 
looked in at Blewfields without 
anchoring, and then steered for 
the Grand Cayman. By Friday 
the 18th the Tyger was off Cape 
St Antonio, south of Corrientes, 
in the Yucatan Channel, with- 
out having met the Defyance, 
which had already left the 
station. 

For three weeks Herbert 
cruised patiently to and fro 
between the island and the 
Cape, finding it, no doubt, a 
very wearisome business. Dur- 
ing this period he did not sight 
a single vessel bigger than a 
canoe, Christmas Day passed, 
and what we now call New 
Year’s Day (at that time our 
calendar year did not begin 
till the end of March). The 
weather continued inclement, 
so that the ship was generally 
under double-reefed topsails ; 
and the log is full of such 
observations as: ‘Fresh gales 
and cloudy. .. . Squally. ... 
Strong gales and heavy 
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weather... .” Herbert also 
comments almost daily on 
what, to him, was a surpris- 
ing phenomenon—the powerful 
easterly current. 

Early in January 1741/2 he 
captured a periagua, contain- 
ing two men. The term peri- 
agua included several species 
of small craft: probably in this 
case she was a flat-bottomed 
boat, decked fore and aft, with 
one or two masts. One of 
her crew, a Portuguese, volun- 
tarily enlisted on board the 
Tyger, and informed Herbert 
that a number of ships lay at 
Havana ready to sail for La 
Vera Cruz, while others were 
expected daily from that place. 
There was nothing surprising 
in this news, for we have seen 
that no attempt was being 
made to intercept the trade 
between Havana and the Gulf. 
Already, however, Herbert and 
his officers were tired of their 
profitless patrolling. At that 
time there still hung over the 
Spanish Americas some of the 
glamour of their great days, 
so that men fresh from prosaic 
Europe still dreamed of tropic 
seas where every topsail might 
betray a galleon, her hold full 
of silks and bar silver and 
pieces of eight. It was then 
held that war should be made 
profitable, if possible ; and this 
was only natural ; for the day 
it was over, the captain of 
a ship of the line might find 
himself put summarily on half 
pay at two guineas a week. 
Nor, indeed, was the Spanish 
mine exhausted. Anson, with 
a shattered 70 and barely 
men enough to man half her 
guns was already in the 
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Pacific prosecuting that voy- 
age which was to bring him 
the great Manila ship, worth 
£500,000. But such prizes 
were not to be picked up in 
the Yucatan Channel. It was 
well known to the Spaniards 
that it was watched, and the 
ships in Cartagena preferred to 
stay where they were. Urged, 
therefore, by disgust and im- 
patience, and the desire to per- 
form some signal achievement 
that would bring him glory 
and perhaps reward, Herbert 
decided to make the informa- 
tion brought by the Portuguese 
an excuse for exceeding his 
orders. Omitting to mention 
the stringent limitations of the 
latter, he put his views before 
his first and second lieutenants, 
Farish and Craig. They were 
in hearty agreement with him ; 
and the ship’s head was at 
once put to the northward. 
By the 9th or 10th of January 
she was out of the Yucatan 
Channel and running to the 
east along the Tropic of 
Cancer, just out of sight of 
the Cuban shore. 

At the court-martial which 
subsequently found Herbert 
responsible for the loss of his 
ship, it was observed by the 
President (“Old Grogram” him- 
self) that if the Captain had 
desired to hand her over to the 
enemy he could hardly have 
set about it more effectively. 
There is indeed something 
to be admired in Herbert’s 
audacity. Before him lay the 
Florida Channel, bounded on 
either side by Spanish territory, 
never a hundred miles wide, 
and sown with reefs. There 
was a pilot on board the Tyger, 


but his knowledge did not ex- 
tend to these waters; and no 
other person on board appears 
to have been any wiser. But 
this was not all. The ship 
could hardly fail to be dis- 
covered in a day or two, when 
the fleet in Havana could cut 
off her retreat, leaving her 
nothing but the rather des- 
perate course of pushing on 
to the Windward Passage 
at the eastern extremity of 
Cuba. 

Herbert, however, took his 
risks easily, and possibly did 
not appreciate their gravity. 
He seems to have contemplated 
actually cruising for a while 
just out of sight of Havana 
itself, in the teeth of Don 
Roderigo’s twelve sail of the 
line. But here he counted 
without the Gulf Stream—of 
which, probably, he had never 
heard. When, on the morning 
of Tuesday the 12th, certain 
keys were sighted from the 
mast-head to the W.N.W., they 
were taken to be the Tortugas, 
whereas in fact they were 
either the Marquesas, fifty 
miles farther east, or even the 
islands about Key West. So 
far had the great current 
outstripped Herbert's reckon- 
ing. 
A little after this the Tyger 
gave chase to a sail. She 
proved to be a Barbadian 
sloop, laden with rum and 
bound for New Providence 
in the Bahamas. Taken by a 
Spanish privateer and carried 
toward Havana, she had been 
re-captured by the St Andrew, 
a Letter of Marque out of 
Rhode Island, and was now 
pursuing her interrupted voy- 
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age. From her master Herbert 
learnt, to his astonishment, 
that he was near the Great 
Bahama Bank, instead of many 
leagues to the westward, as 
he had supposed. Having 
supplied the sloop with some 
provisions and water, the 
vessels parted company; and 
the Tyger was instantly put 
about and headed back toward 
Havana. Her people were to 
meet the Barbadian again in 
more remarkable circumstances. 

This was about eight o’clock 
in the evening; and all night, 
with variable winds, she strug- 
gled against the current. 
With the dawn, however, came 
the N.E. Trade and blew 
strongly, so that she began to 
make good progress. It was 
now the 13th January; but 
as the seaman, like the astrono- 
mer, reckons each twenty-four 
hours from noon instead of 
from midnight (surely an un- 
necessary complication !), the 
day was technically more than 
half gone. By this time Her- 
bert was able to appreciate 
some of the difficulties of his 
situation. Not only had the 
Gulf Stream thrown out his 
nice calculations, but the lead, 
which was heaved continually, 
marked perplexing fluctuations 
of depth, the mean being 
uncomfortably shallow. The 
course of the Tyger, in fact, 
was laid far too near the north 
side of the strait, on account, 
no doubt, of Herbert’s anxiety 
to keep well away from the 
Cuban shore. His choiee, how- 
ever, was between the devil 
and the deep—or, in this case, 
shallow—sea. Any map on & 
fair scale will show very clearly 
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the perilous lane along which 
the Tyger was running, as it 
were, in the dark. It will 
be seen that Florida, as it 
hangs down from the continent, 
is like @ fist with its back 
toward the east and its thumb, 
third, and little fingers tucked 
away. Cape Sable is the 
second digit, half uncurled ; the 
index, disproportionately long, 
is represented by the Florida 
Keys and their extensions, the 
Marquesas and Dry Tortuga 
groups. The last named is 
only ninety-six miles north of 
Havana. Outside this whole 
system of keys, at a distance 
from them that varies between a 
league or so and a few hundred 
yards, there runs for over two 
hundred miles a barrier reef of 
coral. Before this was lighted 
and buoyed, dozens of ships 
were cast away on it every 
year; and wrecking was by 
far the most profitable employ- 
ment of the few half-savage 
people who dwelt on the islands 
within. It was, then, along 
this fatal rim, unlighted, un- 
buoyed, and entirely unknown 
to him, that Herbert was now 
feeling his way blindfold ; and 
as the weather was none too 
clear, he was fortunate to 
escape its perils for so long. 
Indeed, he was within an 
ace of winning through. Key 
West was repassed, and then 
the Marquesas: the Tyger was 
drawing near again to her 
desired station off Havana ; 
and the open sea—or what 
appeared to be the open sea— 
stretched all round. 

And then a sudden shrill 
outery from the leadsman in 
the forechains announced that 
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the bottom was shoaling 
rapidly. In eight fathoms the 
' helm was put hard over to 
starboard ; but the ship missed 
stays, and, wearing on the 
other tack, struck almost im- 
mediately. Hove all aback, 
she slipped astern again into 
three fathoms, where Herbert 
ordered out the best - bower. 
This required careful manage- 
ment at all times, for the best- 
bower of a fifty-gun ship 
weighed two and a half tons 
and had a cable nineteen inches 
in diameter; and the brisk sea 
now running helped to delay 
the operation still further. 
There seems to have been some 
unexplained bungling. In the 
meantime the ship drifted a 
mile or more to leeward, and, 
just as the anchor was being 
run out, struck again and 
remained bumping heavily. 
The time was a little before 
noon. 

Attempts to manceuvre her 
off having failed, her sails were 
furled. The wind was rising, 
and she continued to strike 
very hard, tearing off great 
strips of her sheathing. The 
barge was lowered to sound 
about her, and found nowhere 
more than 15 feet alongside: 
her stern having swung was 
now also aground, “on a small 
rock the bigness of the Drum 
head of the Capstan, in 14 foot 
water.” Other boats were 
called away to take her 
anchors astern, but by the 
time the stream anchor and 
cable, with two spare hawsers, 
had been got into the long- 


boat, the wind had shifted to 
the 8.W., and began to blow 
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really hard with a cold rain; 
and the attempt was aban- 
doned. 

Although the varied experi- 
ence of the past twenty-four 
hours had vastly increased 
Herbert’s knowledge of the 
Florida Channel, he was by no 
means sure where his ship had 
got to. As the gusty wind 
cleared the atmosphere, he 
could see about him a number 
of reefs and half a dozen low 
keys, stretching round more _ 
than a third of the horizon, 
from the west to the north- 
east. These were, in fact, that 
desolate cluster of coral islets 
known as the Dry Tortugas, 
two or three of which are of 
fair size. They are encircled 
by other islets in embryo, 
forming submerged or partially 
submerged reefs, on one of 
which, apparently to the far 
east, the Tyger had struck the 
first time. Thence, drifting 
south-west along the edge of 
these bulwarks, she finally 
piled herself up, in all proba- 
bility, within a mile or two of 
Long Cay, in the middle of the 
group. Near to Long Cay are 
Garden and Bush Cays; away 
to the north and east are 
Middle, Sand, and Bird Cays; 
and to the west is the long 
sickle of Loggerhead Cay, 
where in these peaceful times, 
under the shadow of a light- 
house, certain philosophers are 
conducting a Marine Biological 
Survey. But before the era of 
lighthouses and Biological Sur- 
veys there were no persons 
living on these islands, or on 
their nearest neighbours, the 
Marquesas, nearly fifty miles 
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away. Nor is this surprising. 
The Keys are of fine white 
coral sand, grown over about 
their higher parts (which are 
no more than a few feet above 
sea-level) with mangoes, bay 
cedars, and cactus. In Hak- 
luyt’s time, however, only one 
was so covered; and it is pos- 
sible that in 1741 several were 
still bare of vegetation. It is 
sufficiently marvellous that 
anything grows there at all. 
They were, of course, entirely 
without fresh water (a modern 
photograph shows that the 
philosophers have rigged up 
something like a wind -pump 
on Loggerhead Cay); but food, 
of a limited nature, eould 
had in abundance. Various 
sea-birds rest upon them in 
summer and autumn, their 
inland waters are full of fish, 
and several species of crab and 
turtle, together with the West 
Indian seal, are also to be 
found, 

Desert and solitary, these 
islets lie like rafts upon the 
sea. Herbert scanned them 
with the keener anxiety be- 
cause it was soon manifest 
that the ship must be aban- 
doned. It was hoped at first 
that her damages were not 
fatal, although she was known 
to be taking in water; but 
with every minute’s delay this 
hope diminished ; and until the 
wind and sea moderated it was 
impossible to take the anchors 
out. At two o’clock it was 
necessary to strike her yards 
and topmasts. The afternoon 
passed with her people still 
helpless and the ship bumping 
heavily. At length, about 
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eight in the evening, it was 
considered safe to send out the 
stream -anchor again in the 
long- boat, and booms and 
davits were flung overboard 
to make a raft that would 
carry the best-bower. The 
ship was also lightened for- 
ward. But by ten o'clock 
there were five feet of water 
in the hold; and an hour later 
the carpenter came with the 
news that it could be kept 
under no longer, as, with both 
pumps going, it rose eight 
inches in five minutes. Her- 
bert, no doubt, had already 
been considering the question 
of transhipping his people on 


be to one of the keys. Long Cay, 


the nearest, which is about a 
mile in length, was apparently 
the one selected ; but in those 
days the individual islets had 
no names—or none that were 
known to a stranger; and the 
evidence as to the Tyger’s 
course and final position is 
so vague that all details, 
from the moment of her first 
striking the reef, must remain 
conjectural. 

No transhipment, at any 
rate, could be effected till the 
morrow. Happily there was 
no danger of the ship foun- 
dering. She was wedged in 
securely among the coral rocks, 
and, although still lifting and 
groaning uneasily, was ob- 
viously settling into a fixed 
position. The weather, too, 
was improving; and during 
the dark hours the crew were 
able to work peaceably by 
lantern light, getting stores 
on deck and preparing for 
their new adventure. 
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II. STORY OF THE ISLAND. 


At some period in their lives, 
all rightly-thinking men will 
have felt that to be wrecked 
on a coral island must be the 
height of human bliss; nor 
does the glamour wholly fade 
in after years. At all times, 
however, a nice adjustment of 
circumstances is recognised as 
desirable. There should be 
neither too much hardship for 
the castaway, nor too much 
ease ; and, above all, monotony 
must be avoided. Hence the 
eternal popularity of Crusoe, 
who answers every requirement. 
His unhappy original lives only 
in some indifferent verse ; which 
goes to prove that fiction, if not 
more strange than truth, can 
be made vastly more entertain- 
ing. Among the exceptions to 
this rule is the story of the 
Tyger’s people, which has quite 
a classic form, fulfilling all 
the tests established by Defoe. 
Unhappily it has to be recon- 
structed from a very exiguous 
narrative of facts. A ship’s 
log is a sort of skeleton, and 
it is not easy to reindue it with 
the fire and glitter of life when 
it has lain buried for more than 
a century and a half. 

It is notorious that sailors, 
very sensibly, refuse to look be- 
yond the morrow, and the crew 
of the Tyger, toiling by lantern 
light through the darkness, 
may well have faced the future 
with some cheerfulness. Ships 
of war were noisome quarters 
in those days: a run on shore 
was always welcome; and 
it appears that these men 
cherished some delusions about 


exemption from work once their 
vessel was abandoned. This 
may have been fo’castle law: 
it was certainly not recognised 
by the Admiralty. . However, 
for the present they set to with 
a will, With the dawn of 
Thursday, the 14th, the long- 
boat got away with spars and 
sails, and her people began 
to rig up tents on the key. 
Throughout the morning and 
afternoon, to the sound of 
cheers and laughter, the work 
went busily forward, all the 
boats helping to transfer pro- 
visions, water, arms, powder, 
cartridges, and other useful 
gear ashore. The weather con- 
tinued fine and clear, with a 
moderate wind. By six P.M. 
the food was under cover, work 
was suspended for a while, and 
the crew were told that they 
might sleep ashore that night 
if they desired. Before dark 
the ship was deserted, and the 
sailors were roaming curiously 
about their novel refuge. At 
once they began to get out of 
hand. “Finding,” says Her- 
bert, “they had Entertained 
some odd notions of their being 
Discharged from Duty and att 
Liberty to follow their own 
Inclinations, called them all 
together and represented to 
them their Duty in a proper 
light, reminding them Likewise 
how Dangerous and Absurd the 
Consequences of such Pernicious 
Sentiments must necessarily 
prove, to which they Declared 
a General Satisfaction and 
applyed themselves Chearfully 
to their respective Dutys.” So 
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passed the first evening on 
the key, with the men once 
more “chearfully” rigging up 
shelters and disposing of the 
stores, and the Captain penning 
these unexceptionable plati- 
tudes in his tent. 

Unimportant in itself, this 
little incident proves at least 
that Herbert knew how to 
manage his men. His position 
was not easy, for a captain’s 
authority, almost boundless on 
his own deck, was in those 
hardier times likely to lose its 
magic quality when he became 
merely one of a herd of cast- 
aways on a desert island. But 
the crew of the Tyger were 
made to understand from the 
first that the laws of the ship 
ran unchanged on the key, 
and. that they were no more 
“att Liberty to follow their own 
Inclinations” on the one than 
on the other. Their captain 
was too wise to flatter any such 
“odd notions.” He thoroughly 
appreciated the disciplinary 
value of continual work; and 
for the present it was not 
difficult to devise ample tasks 
for all, 

Assuming that they might 
have to remain on the Tortugas 
for a considerable time, it was 
advisable in the first place to 
erect substantial shelters, not 
only for nearly three hundred 
people, but also for the perish- 
able stores. For this and 
future eventualities it was re- 
solved to gut the ship of every- 
thing that could be brought 
away. Secondly, some of her 
guns were to be mounted in 
batteries covering the ap- 
proaches to the islet, for it was 
possible they would be attacked 
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by the Spaniards. They were 
less than a hundred miles north 
of Havana, and any day some 
wandering wrecker or privateer 
might see the Tyger’s spars 
sticking up above the keys. 
Fishing, again, would be an 
important item in the day’s 
work, for the provisions and 
live-stock from the ship must 
be made to last as long as 
possible ; and certain men and 
boats seem to have been set 
definitely apart for this pur- 
pose, their duties including seal 
hunting and the laying of 
turtle nets. 

Of more immediate urgency 
was the question of summoning 
help. The fleet was far away, 
somewhere on the south coast 
of the Caribbean. The near- 
est British settlement was the 
island of New Providence, in 
the Bahamas. It was four 
hundred miles distant ; but the 
day after landing the carpenter 
and his mates were fitting out 
the long-boat for the voyage. 

Unfortunately neither the 
logs nor the officers’ statements 
tell us anything about the island 
itself : we cannot even identify 
it with confidence. There are 
a hundred things left untold 
one would like to know: as, 
for instance, whether they saw 
pelicans or parrot-fish; whether 
they caught tarpon, those gig- 
antic herrings six or seven feet 
long ; what they thought of the 
ghost - crab, whose nip belies 
his name, and of the walking- 
stick insect, who lies about like 
a dead twig in the daytime 
but scrambles actively around 
after dark. Logs and journals 
do not deal in trivialities ; or it 
may be these creatures were 
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not there in 1742. We can 
be sure, however, that life on 
the Tortuga Keys was not al- 
together unpleasant. Food was 
there in abundance, and water 
to last them several months 
with care. We do not hear 
of any sickness at all. They 
were not tried by the glare of 
the summer sun, which on those 
almost shadeless islets of white 
sand must be intolerable; the 
winter temperature was warm 
and equable, about 70° Fahren- 
heit. None of the hurricanes 
that are apt to burst at that 
season troubled our castaways. 
Indeed, all they can find to 
complain of are the heavy dews, 
which threatened to rot their 
canvas coverings. It must 
have made a strange picture, 
this little colony on the coral 
island, with its tents of sail- 
cloth planted among the man- 
groves, its piles of stores and 
rows of tubs, its spars and 
ropes, and entrenchments and 
cannon. Never before or since 
have the keys known so many 
inhabitants. The complement 
of the Tyger numbered all told 
upwards of two hundred and 
eighty. Her officers were Her- 
bert, Farish, Craig, and Dennis ; 
Nadauld, surgeon; Hutchins, 
purser ; and Lieutenant Scott, 
of Colonel Paulet’s regiment of 
Marines. There were also two 
Spanish prisoners; and they 
were on their own soil, for 
Florida and its keys were then 
Spanish territory. But the 
English Jack flew from its 
staff above the encampment; 
and there were none to dispute 
this involuntary annexation 
except the crabs and boobies, 
which fied astonished before 
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the landing of the castaways. 
At times the latter cannot but 
have felt the infinite loneliness 
and insignificance of their ref- 
uge. Around them, almost on 
their horizon, were other low, 
white-beached islands: a mile 
or two away the stripped and 
battered hull of the Tyger lay 
canted where she had struck, a 
sad picture for any sailor; and 
beyond, in every quarter of the 
compass, the great wheel of 
the sea lay bare and blue— 
blue with that milky tinge 
that marks the waters of the 
Gulf. 

But however strange their 
surroundings, the crew, with 
the usual handiness of sailors, 
rapidly settled down again to 
a ship-shape and methodical 
course of life, as the logs 
attest. These legs continued 
to be kept regularly as a 
matter of course; and while 
the day of the wreck and that 
immediately following show 
comparatively lengthy entries, 
once the Tyger is definitely 
abandoned, a few lines suffice 
for each of the twenty-four 
hours, as they would normally 
suffice afloat. Exceptional 
days, when striking events 
broke the monotony, will come 
under notice; but for the rest 
@ very cursory survey is all 
that is possible here. 

It was, then, on the after- 
noon of Friday the 15th, that 
they began to prepare the 
long-boat for her perilous 
voyage through Spanish waters 
to New Providence. The other 
boats were still bringing stores 
from the wreck. These boats 
included a canoe and three 


periaguas (or pettyagoes, as 
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Herbert spells it). One of the 
latter had certainly been cap- 
tured: the rest may have been 
taken on board at Jamaica in 


lieu of some of the ship’s boats, | 


which seem to have been 
reduced to three—long- boat, 
barge. and yawl. The peri- 
aguas were evidently of con- 
siderable size. The largest, 
when lengthened, accommo- 
dated sixty men—with what 
degree of discomfort is not 
stated. 

The 16th, 17th, and 18th 
passed in the same manner, 
the weather holding fresh and 
clear. Fishing was now begun 
on a large scale with nets. 
A party ashore was already 
digging trenches for the 
battery. On Tuesday the 
19th the long-boat, manned 
by the master and eight men, 
sailed away—an heroic enter- 
prise, dismissed in a curt line. 
The next day. the first guns 
were brought ashore on a raft, 
and the quarter-deck was 
ripped up to make platforms 
for them. Some of the other 
islands were visited by a party 
gathering brushwood for fas- 
cines; and as the edible 
herbage was so scanty, the 
live-stock, comprising pigs, 
sheep, and fowls, was dis- 
tributed about the nearer 
keys. On the 22nd no fewer 
than twenty of the upper-deck 
twelve- pounders were towed 
ashore, eight being at once 
mounted behind a _ fascine 
breastwork. The ensign staff 
was set up and the jack 
hoisted. On Sunday the 24th 
they caught three seals and 
some beobies. Turtle nets had 
been set with excellent results ; 
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and no doubt the Loggerhead 
turtle, which belongs to these 
parts and is said to eat like 
veal when cooked, proved a 
welcome variant in a diet con- 
sisting so largely of fish. The 
ship’s stores were issued very 
sparingly, only certain articles, 
indeed, being doled out in half 
rations: one pound of biscuits 
or rice, for example, being the 
daily supply for four men. 
There was no fresh meat 
issued, and very little salted. 
As for drink, it must have 
seemed to the sailors that the 
islands were well named the 
Dry Tortugas. On so salt a 
diet, a thirsty person — and 
all sailors are thirsty—would 
require double his usual 
quantity of liquor; but on 
the key that quantity was 
halved. Each man received 
per diem half a pint of grogram 
(Vernon’s detested dilution of 
rum) and a quart of water. 
The drink grievance presently 
became acute, as we shall see. 
On the 29th an old wreck 
was discovered on a key to 
windward, and next day some 
sharks varied the morning 
cateh. The yawl was now 
being raised a strake, that she 
might follow the long- boat; 
and a week later, the 7th of 
February, she too sailed away, 
with Craig, the second lieu- 
tenant, and eight men. Those 
left behind were still ship- 
breaking: cables, anchors, 
chain - plates, poop - lights, 
blocks—everything detachable 
came ashore, until the key 
must have looked like a ship- 
yard where it did not look 
like a fort. More breastworks 
had been thrown up and sup- 
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plied with guns, of which there 
were nearly twenty now in 
position. On the Tyger they 
had rigged up sheers made of 
the small spars to unstep the 
lower masts. On the 15th, 
the encampment was surprised 
by the return of the yawl. 
She reported that, having 
sailed E.N.E. by E. some 
thirty-five leagues, she fell in 
with a great number of islands 
(probably the Ten Thousand 
Islands, at the entrance to the 
Everglades, as her course was 
too northerly), and saw there 
a schooner and two or three 
sloops. One of these gave chase, 
but was shaken off; and Craig 
determined to return with his 
news, for if these vessels could 
be seized they would serve to 
transport the whole crew of 
the Tyger to the Bahamas or 
anywhere else. Herbert agree- 
ing, the barge and two smaller 
periaguas were supplied with 
provisions and ammunition, 
and sent off next day under 
Farish, the first lieutenant, 
with whom were Craig, Scott 
of the Marines, and fifty-eight 
men. The two largest boats 
being now gone, it was decided 
to cut the remaining periagua 
in two and lengthen her; and 
this was work put in hand the 
next day. 

So far, for those on shore, 
the time had passed tranquilly 
enough. It was for all the 
world like Crusoe on a larger 
scale. They had now been on 
the island just over a month; 
and more stirring events were 
about to supervene. It may 
be of interest, therefore, to in- 
sert here a typieal day as 
entered in the log. The last 


day of peace, the 18/19th of 
February, will serve. 

“ Mod* and Clear, at 2 P.M. 
ye yawl return’d with ye mast 
of a wreck which Lay on the 
E*most Island, at 4 D® gott 
the forem*- out, at 6 D° brot 
the forem* on Shore, D® the 
Canoe return’d with 3 Seal, 
at 7 D° hauld up the boats, 
the Sawyers imploy’d in saw- 
ing the Large pieces of Timber, 
at 4 4.M. Launched the Canoe 
to go to Wind* to see if the 
Carpent™ could find any timber 
fitt for his use from the wreck 
but found None, at 5 the yawl 
returned from the Ship with 
one Cask of bread and some 
Gunner’s stores, the carpenters 
imploy’d in getting up several 
Beams and knees, People im- 
ploy’d on shore in building a 
battery for 8 of our main deck 
guns.” 

On this very morning, at 
8 a.M., the calm was broken. 
A sail was sighted. Approach- 
ing slowly, she was made out 
to be a Spanish half - galley. 
She drew near the Tyger, pay- 
ing no attention to a few round- 
shot from the battery which 
fell short, and the working 
party had to leave the ship. 
During the rest of the day she 
lay in the offing. It was im- 
possible to attack her, as the 
only remaining boats, the yawl 
and canoe, would not carry 
enough men: they patrolled 
around the island, however, 
during the night, while those 
on shore lay by their arms. 
At dawn the stranger was 
discovered alongside the Tyger, 
taking a spar from the latter 
to replace her own jury-mast ; 
and there she remained for the 
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next twenty-four hours, More 
guns were hurriedly mounted 
on the key, but at 9 A.M. on 
the 22nd the Spaniard made 
sail and was soon out of sight. 

It was found she had appro- 
priated two topmasts out of 
the Tyger and some good four- 
inch hawser. As the cast- 
aways were now discovered, 
Herbert decided to destroy 
everything on the ship that 
could not be removed at once, 
and then leave her ready to 
be set on fire. These resolu- 
tions, promptly put into action, 
were not taken too soon; for 
at 6 A,M. next morning a large 
sloop was sighted bearing down 
before the freshening trade 
from the Kast. Flying Spanish 
colours, she anchored at 10 
o'clock within a mile and a half 
of the battery ; whereupon the 
working party finally aban- 
doned the wreck, which was 
set on fire by the third 
lieutenant. 

The canoe, proceeding to 
reconnoitre, was fired upon, 
but was presently sent away 
again with the lieutenant and 
surgeon under a flag of truce. 
The sloop lowered a boat to 
meet her, and the Spaniards, 
seeing they could effect nothing 
against two hundred men be- 
hind entrenchments and heavy 
artillery, were very civil, offer- 
ing provisions and water. They 
informed the castaways of their 
exact whereabouts (of which 
the latter had up till now 
been uncertain); and they also 
brought news of the capture 
of the long-boat on the Florida 
coast, after a fight in which 
three of her people were killed. 
By means of this disaster the 
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authorities at Havana learnt 
of the wreck, and the sloop 
had been six days at sea from 
that port, searching the Mar- 
quesas and other keys. With 
this disheartening intelligence 
the canoe returned to camp. 
No further communication was 
had with the sloop, which 
sailed again the following 
morning, by which time the 
Tyger was burned to the 
water’s edge. 

Herbert and his people must 
now have felt that all was lost. 
The long-boat had failed in 
her mission; their own where- 
abouts were known; theF lorida 
Channel was evidently pat- 
rolled by the enemy’s cruisers ; 
and the fate of Farish and his 
sixty men, launched upon these 
unfriendly waters in three small 
boats, might easily be con- 
jectured. Nor could it be long 
before Don Roderigo roused 
himself from his lethargy at 
Havana to stretch out his 
hand and grasp the easy prize 
upon the key. Such a stroke, 
indeed, was already in prepara- 
tion; but many months elapsed 
before they learnt of the strange 
retribution that overtook it. 
And for them, happily, fortune 
was already taking another 
turn. 

The sloop had sailed on the 
morning of Thursday the 25th. 
On the afternoon of Friday a 
sail was again seen to the 
eastward. The day was hazy, 
with little wind, and she hung 
in the offing all the evening, 
too far away to be identified, 
although some believed her to 
be the sloop returning. Dark- 
ness was falling and she was 
lost to sight, when what should 
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appear but the barge that 
sailed with Farish on his rash 
expedition ten days before! 
She brought strange news in- 
deed. For the vessel in the 
offing was none other than 
that Barbadian sloop spoken 
by the Tyger the day before 
the wreck, and now discovered 
by Farish and his party drift- 
ing derelict in the Florida 
Channel with fresh shot-holes 
in her sides and her hold still 
partly full of rum. It was 
evident that she had been cap- 
tured once again; but beyond 
that all was mystery. Why 
she was abandoned when per- 
fectly sound, what she had 
been doing in the five weeks 
since they met her, why, above 
all, sailormen should leave fif- 
teen puncheons of good rum 
in her, no man could explain. 
Her papers were gone, and not 
@ scrap of writing was to be 
found on board. 

There she was, however, 
fallen like manna from heaven; 
and there were Farish and his 
people safe on herdeck. After 
such a stroke of good fortune, 
he had wisely abandoned his 
search for the problematical 
Spanish vessels, and devoted 
himself to carrying her safely 
to the keys; a task of no small 
difficulty, for her late captors 
had stripped her of most of 
her sails, her anchors, and other 
gear. The barge and yawl 
going out to her with a fresh 
supply, she was at length 
anchored off the key. 

It is clear she was a ship 
of considerable size, for she 
mounted several guns, and in 
the sequel carried a hundred 
and ninety men to Jamaica; 


but no account of her is given, 
nor even her name, and the 
term sloop covered a variety of 
craft. She had been knocked 
about in her last fight, and 
Herbert decided she must have 
a complete refit. The crew, 
however, weary of the island 
and its restrictions, thought 
differently. They did not see 
why they should not sail away 
in her and the larger boats at 
once, although it was the hur- 
ricane season. Moreover, the 
landing of her rum and water 
had brought the drink question 
to a head. The daily allow- 
ance was, in fact, immediately 
increased; but the men now 
complained that the captain 
“in his tent among his Domes- 
ticks had always a cask of 
water and brandy, and ten 
blacks had victuals and water 
sent them at night (why not, 
poor wretches’), Eight of 
which were the Captain’s, and 
many buckets were sent to 
feed his Fowls on the Island 
and Hogs and Sheep on differ- 
ent Keys. ...” It was true 
the bread allowance was re- 
duced, and finally replaced by 
rice, but this was done in order 
to save some for the voyage. 
The men, however, engaged 
the sympathies of Scott, the 
Marine officer, who seems to 
have been a well-meaning but 
very tactless and officious 
young man. It was intoler- 
able to him that the hogs 
should be fed and the captain 
have an occasional glass of 
brandy and water; and two 
days after the sloop’s arrival 
(Monday, 29th), while Herbert 
was having dinner in his tent 
with Farish, Nadauld, and 
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Hutchins, the flap was lifted 
and Scott appeared, who, 
taking a paper from his 
pocket, read with great so- 
lemnity a series of articles 
charging the captain with 
“monstrous cruelty and bar- 
barity ” in withholding fresh 
meat and water from the men 
without need, also of indolence 
and neglect of duty, it being 
plain he was in no hurry to 
leave the island. The crew, 
meanwhile, were massed out- 
side, and when Scott had 
finished reading this remark- 
able composition he turned to 
them and asked if they agreed, 
to which they cried loudly, 
“ Aye, aye!” 

But Herbert was the last 
man to be bullied in this way 
by a subaltern of Marines. 
Coming out of his tent, no 
doubt in a great rage, he 
asked the men whether he or 
Scott was their commander, 
and on their replying that 
he was, at once ordered the 
lieutenant’s arrest, which was 
effected by Farish without 
trouble. So ended this very 
mild rebellion. The men can 
have had no serious grievance, 
as their instant acquiescence 
proves. Had it been other- 
wise, they spoilt their case by 
allowing a pompous prig like 
Scott to present it for them 
and talk of “monstrous cruelty 
and barbarity.” It would cer- 
tainly have been the height of 
folly, with the future so doubt- 
ful, to have removed the re- 
strictions on the food supply. 
Later in the afternoon Her- 
bert assembled them before the 
Victualling tent and read out 
an inventory of the stores 
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drawn up the previous day, 
from which it appeared that 
the amount remaining was far 
smaller than they had been 
led to believe. 

Five days now passed un- 
eventfully. Work was con- 
tinued vigorously on the sloop 
and the big periagua, and the 
end of the exile was drawing 
near. Yet above their heads 
there always impended the 
dread of Spanish intervention, 
and in fact one more adventure 
was in store for them. On 
Sunday, March 7th, another 
sail appeared to the south. 
Farish put out in the barge 
to inspect her, and identified 
her as the sloop that visited 
them on the 23rd of February. 
On Monday morning she was 
still in sight, and evidently at 
anchor, but a great way off, 
and it was determined to at- 
tempt her capture, which would 
simplify enormously the prob- 
lem of escape from the island. 
She was known to be armed 
with fourteen carriage guns, 
and manned from the king’s 
ships at Havana. At 5.30 
P.M., therefore, five boats con- 
taining ninety-six men under 
Farish’s command pulled away 
to the attack. 

It was long after dark when 
they came up to her. It had 
been planned that the barge, 
in which were Farish and nine- 
teen men, and one periagua, 
with Dennis and twenty-seven 
more, should attack on each 
quarter: the yawl and second 
periagua, under Craig and the 
mate, with thirty-four men be- 
tween them, should board over 
the bows; while the canoe, 
manned by a midshipman, 
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Read, and eleven men, was to 
help wherever most required. 
But in the dark Craig and 
Moore (the mate) went astray ; 
and when Farish gave the 
cheer that was the signal for 
attack, and pushed forward 
through a blaze of musketry, 
only the tiny canoe followed 
him. Dennis with his large 
periagua lay on his oars a 
ship’s-length away, apparently 
paying no heed to his superior’s 
hails and curses. However, 
Farish on one quarter and 
Read on the other, with thirty 
men in all, clambered aboard ; 
the sloop’s people were quickly 
driven forward, their fire 
mastered and the round-house 
taken; when suddenly the 
assailants were attacked, as 
they thought, from the rear. 
It was Dennis, who had drawn 
nearer and whose men were 
recklessly firing and throwing 
hand-grenades into the stern of 
the sloop. The effect was 
disastrous. The boarders lost 
several men, fell into confusion, 
and were tumbled back into 
their boats again by a rush of 
the Spaniards. But even then 
they were not safe from the 
missiles of their own party. 
The grenades still fell among 
them: more were killed or 
wounded, Farish _ himself 
among the latter; and while, 
amid a scene of the utmost 
confusion, he was cursing 
Dennis for a murdering dog 
and striving to rally his men, 
the barge suddenly sank — 
riddled, as her people affirmed, 
by the explosions of the gren- 
ades. Dennis and Read were 
picking up the swimmers when 
the belated boats of Craig and 


Moore arrived, and forthwith 
boarded the sloop from the 
bows, to the dismay of the 
Spaniards, who were busy 
letting out sail. Farish, 
pulled into the canoe drenched, 
wounded, and raging, hailed 
Dennis to attack instantly ; 
but Dennis either would not or 
could not obey. Craig and 
Moore, left thus unsupported, 
were soon repulsed with loss; 
and a breeze now springing up, 
the sloop cut or slipped and 
glided off into the night. The 
boats were in no condition to 
pursue. 

So ended this unhappy affair. 
We can imagine with what 
bitter feeling and recrimination 
the assailants pulled wearily 
back to the island. In the 
boats were five dead and an 
unspecified number of wounded 
—eleven in Craig’s periagua 
alone. The case of Dennis, 
which divided the whole camp 
into two factions, remains 
somewhat ofamystery. Farish 
and Réad swore he made no 
effort to come alongside the 
sloop, and Herbert was con- 
verted to their view: on the 
other hand, by Dennis’s own 
story, his men laid down their 
oars, crouched beneath the 
thwarts, and threw the gren- 
ades without orders, although 
he threatened them with his 
sword. A midshipman in his 
boat testified to the same effect, 
as did Israel ‘Cladinbowle, 
master’s mate; but it is the 
latter’s name and not his evi- 
dence that is worthy of pre- 
servation. It can only be said 
that it seems strange that one 
boat’s crew should be so pusil- 
lanimous, where the other four 























were heroic. In the end Dennis 
was acquitted by a court- 
martial. 

This disaster, however, was 
the end of the castaways’ 
troubles on the island. We 
can pass very briefly over the 
remainder of their exile. The 
impending sword, although 
they could not know it, was 
by this time broken in Don 
Roderigo’s grasp; but twice 
they were alarmed by the 
distant view of a sail, believed 
to be a Spanish schooner. 
Every one, with the prospect 
of early escape, was working 
with redoubled vigour; and in 
another week the sloop was 
ready for sea. She was newly 
sparred and rigged, a suit of 
sails was cut for her from those 
of the Tyger, her hull was 
scraped and painted. Guns, 
ammunition, food, and water 
were sent on board. They re- 
covered for her the Tyger’s 
stream-anchor, which had lain 
rusting among the coral rocks 
sinee it was laid out on the day 
of the wreck. There was also 
launched what is called ‘the 
scooner the carpenters built,” 
which can only mean the 
lengthened periagua. This 
was on Tuesday, March 16th, 
and all was now ready. The 
following day fire was put to 
the fascine batteries, the guns 
were disabled or rolled into the 
water with the round-shot, and 
such of the boatswain’s, gun- 
ner’s, and carpenter’s stores as 
could not be taken were de- 
stroyed. The tents were hauled 
down and sent on _ board. 
Finally, the men were distri- 
buted among the various craft : 
192 on the sloop, 60 on the 
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schooner, the rest apparently 
on the tworemaining periaguas. 
A few, with whom was Her- 
bert, seem to have spent one 
more night upon the key, but 
early next morning the em- 
barkation was completed. The 
islet, littered with burnt stores, 
trodden with a thousand foot- 
prints, was left once more to its 
loneliness, for the wind and rain 
to obliterate finally the traces 
of that ephemeral occupation. 
The log for the nautical 18th 
of March concludes with the 
words: “5 A.M., went on board 
Sloop and set sail, Scooner and 
small craft in company.” 





So came to an end the 
temporary British annexa- 
tion of the Dry Tortuga 
Keys, having lasted just over 
two calendar months. Here 
we could most fittingly leave 
the castaways. Their voyage 
to Jamaica, although inordi- 
nately long, was devoid of 
arresting incident, and comes 
in the nature of an anti- 
climax. When they had 
passed through the Yucatan 
Channel into the Caribbean, 
they were seriously delayed by 
the easterly current. The 
smaller craft could make no 
headway alone: the sloop 
could not tow them against 
it. For upwards of three 
weeks they were struggling 
vainly in the Tyger’s old 
station. Food and water ran 
short, so that to replenish the 
supply they were forced to risk 
landing on the shore of Cuba; 
and the weather was generally 
bad. They met no other ship, 
twice only sighting a distant 
sail. At length Herbert made 
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up his mind that they must 
separate. The small craft 


were ordered to make their 
way within the keys that run 
along the south coast of Cuba 
as far as Cape Cruz, near 
Santiago. By this course they 
took advantage of the slack 
water outside the fringe of the 
great current; and from Cape 
Cruz they could stretch over 
to Jamaica. Meanwhile the 
sloop pushed straight across 
the chord of the aro, in the 
teeth of the stream. They 
parted company on Saturday, 
17th of April. Unhampered as 
she was, it took the sloop 
another three weeks to reach 
the British island, where, in a 
small bay near Blewfields, she 
came at length to an ancher. 
She remained here about a 
week, careening and refitting, 
for she had been severely 
tried during the voyage. It 
seems, also, that the Tyger’s 
slop-chest was exhausted, for 
on May 13th we read, “served 
19 Frocks and 10 Trousers cut 
out of an old sail.” On the 
same day H.M.S. Lyon came 
into the anchorage; and the 
following afternoon the whole 
of Vernon’s fleet was seen 
standing in from the South. 
The schooner and periaguas 
reached Jamaica by their longer 
route shortly after, when all 
the Tyger’s people were dis- 
persed among the squadron. 
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Three Courts-martial were 
held as a result of the wreck. 
Lieutenant Scott, for his in- 
subordinate behaviour, was 
severely reprimanded and fined. 
Dennis was acquitted of mis- 
conduct in the attack on the 
sloop. Herbert himself was 
mulcted of all pay due to him; 
but in consideration of his suc- 
cessful efforts to preserve his 
crew, the Court recommended 
him for another ship. They 
may have been influenced by 
the fact, if it was then known, 
that the Tyger had not perished 
unavenged. For the 60-gun 
ship Fuertes, sent from Havana 
to capture the castaways, had 
herself gone ashore on one of 
the keys and become a total 
wreck ! 

Herbert was afterwards 
appointed to the Woolwich, 
another 50, and served with 
credit on the Guinea Coast, 
and subsequently once more in 
the West Indies. But his hasty 
temper involved him in aquarrel 
with Commodore Knowles at 
Barbadoes in 1744, and he was 
again fined by a Court-martial. 
Having thrown up his com- 
mand on the plea of ill-health, 
he was returning home when 
his ship was taken by a French 
privateer. He was imprisoned 
at Bayonne till January 1745, 
when he was exchanged. He 
was not employed again. 

Doueias G. BROWNE. 




















ROUND NANGA PARBAT. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER. 


PART II. 


VIII. 


WE were more than an hour 
getting the coolies over the 
Diamirai glacier. The sérac 
near our camp was impassable, 
and we attacked a spot two 
miles farther down, where the 
ice was from three to four 
furlongs across. Guffara and 
Lor Khan had been cutting 
steps early in the morning. 
Lor Khan had made a port- 
able birch-wood bridge for the 
crevasses. They were not 
wide, and held no surface 
snow. The only danger lay in 
the boulders which hung on 
the cliffs of ice above our 
heads: we had heard them 
falling even in the night. But 
we avoided the most exposed 
places, and crossed before the 
sun had power to loosen new 
débris. We ascended and de- 
scended many cold staircases, 
and seldom could we see be- 
yond the wall in front and the 
wall behind. Guffara, Lor 
Khan, and the two Bunar men 
waited at the steepest places 
and helped the coolies down 
with a rope until they had all 
crossed, Longden and I went 
ahead. We were more than 
ever impressed with the Diam- 
irai glacier, and convinced that 
it had suffered great changes 
since 1895. In Collie’s map its 
length is about eight miles, 
and it ends some five miles 








short of the Lubar stream; it 
has now descended almost to 
the junction of the two nullahs. 
We saw the snout for the first 
time when we were half-way 
up the pass the next day. 
Also Collie has represented it 
as smaller than the Rakiote 
glacier, which impressed him 
more; it is now the larger, 
and incomparably the grander 
of the two. We could not 
check these details by the 
survey of India _ sheet, 
which leaves the north and 
west faces of the mountain 
blank, and we wished we had 
time to explore the snout of 
the glacier, and that Collie 
and Bruce and Hastings could 
have been with us to tell us 
what forces had been at work 
since they had been in the 
valley. There had evidently 
been some cataclysm, some 
great ice-flood from which the 
glacier was labouring still. It 
was a monster that crushed, 
devoured, disgorged. We saw 
the other great glaciers of the 
massif afterwards. They were 
formed and set in a mould, 
spent forces, crawling on per- 
haps a foot or two a year. 
Their ravages were of the past. 
But this leviathan was alive. 
Its ribs cracked; its joints 

ned ; it carried harness on 
its back. It cut a deeper 
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trough, it raised a higher ruin. 
And just above its snout it 
had heaved and _ stretched 
itself across the valley, and 
was bursting in the cliffs on 
either side. 

Lor Khan’s story might well 
be true. The glaciers of the 
Himalaya and Karakoram are 
governed by no ordinary laws. 
They gather greater impetus 
from the tremendous height 
and precipitousness of the cliffs 
from which they fall. The 
Yengutsa glacier in the Hispar 
district is known to have ad- 
vanced suddenly at least two 
miles, swallowing up water- 
mills and converting a culti- 
vated valley into a waste. The 
country devastated is described 
by Conway (‘Climbing and 
Exploration in the Karakoram 
Himalayas’), who saw the six 
mills which are now buried 
under ice. And there is the 
authenticated instance of the 
Hassanabad glacier in Hunza, 
which is believed to have ad- 
vanced six miles in two and a 
half months, threatening vil- 
lages in its course. In the Dia- 
mirai the sudden ice-flood seems 
to have swept over the surface 
of the old glacier. This would 
account for the great height 
and the larger vertical increase 
in proportion to the horizontal. 
Lor Khan pointed to a bare 
scarp of rock on the first of the 
Diamirai peaks, where the ice 
looked as if it had broken off 
and fallen away in a mass. 
“Tt was all glacier,” he said, 
“in Colvie Sahib’s time” 

We reached our camp on the 
north side of the glacier at 
noon. Lor Khan said he would 
take us to a spring; but the 


spring had been engulfed, 
and the great rock, “as big as 
a house,” under which “ Colvie 
Sahib” had pitched his tent, 
was swallowed up in the ruin. 
On the north side too the 
glacier was overflowing its 
own moraine, and the trees 
were bruised and levelled with- 
in fifty yards of our tents. 
Beside this havoc, under the 
great ugly ravaged embank- 
ment, but hidden from it 
by a group of whispering trees, 
we camped in one of the 
loveliest glens I have seen. 
Under the willows and bushes 
there was a carpet of swertia, 
gentian, and golden-rod. Spires 
of the tall purple willow-herb 
waved gently in the breeze. 
And in the margin of the shade, 
by the open sunlit spaces, 
summer met autumn in the 
scarlet of geranium leaves, 
the red seed of the stone-crop, 
the crimson stalk and leaf of 
the wild rhubarb—a crimson 
so vivid that we could see 
patches of the plant gleaming 
like torches in the rocks high 
above us,—brighter even than 
the berries of the wild - rose, 
among which there were still 
a few lingering pink blossoms. 
And wherever we wandered in 
the forest we came upon little 
plots of turf where the silver 
birches had grouped themselves 
in a ring, silent conscious 
spaces where Titania might 
rehearse and all her fays. 

On the south side of the 
glacier there are more of these 
woods, but on the north there 
is only a narrow strip of forest 
left between the débris and the 
cliff. Soon, perhaps, this too 
will be engulfed. 
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In the evening Lor Khan 
left us. Once or twice I had 
imagined a struggle in him. 
He had complained that he 
found it difficult to walk be- 
cause of the accident to his 
leg. I suggested that he should 
go back, and then when Guffara 
said that he could not be spared 
so long as we had Chilas men 
with us, he had come on, and 
in a few minutes his gait had 
altered. And sometimes when 
we rested, as he slowly untied 
the little birch-bark packet in 
which he kept his atta, neat 
and clean as a parcel from the 
Stores, he would tell us about 
his land. He owned many fields 
and much grazing ground, 
and all of it was good. Lor 
Khan was the only perfectly 
contented farmer I had met. 
He even hoped to find a way to 
the lost pasturage for his sheep 
and goats. He was a rich man, 
and he had three small 
daughters and no one to look 
after them. We wondered how 
such an old man could have 
such young children, And 
when I was rude enough to 
ask him his age, he told us he 
was not yet forty. And now 
that he had helped us to cross 
the glacier, and pointed out to 
us the best way to attack the 
forbidding-looking ridge on the 
other side, the secret was out, 
the motive of the half-con- 
fidences and the hesitating 
gait in conflict with the ever- 
green spirit of adventure. It 


appeared that this little goitred 
Buddha was preparing for his 
secondes noces. There was a 





young girl in Bunar. .. . Lor 
Khan smiled—a benign papal 
smile. Undoubtedly it was a 
good match ; the maid’s parents 
would be eager in their consent. 
But I felt sad—young girls are 
sacrificed in Bunar as in May- 
fair; and this one perhaps 
wept secretly, She might 
have had a youth with strong 
white arms who laughed aloud, 
like the magnificent young 
stripling who carried my 
tent. 

Lor Khan went off in the 
evening with all the empty 
tins in our camp. I hope he 
filled them with trinkets for 
the maid. It is comforting to 
think that the old man was 
kind. 

We left the Diamirai nullah 
reluctantly, but the men’s 
rations were running short, 
and we had sent Wali Muham- 
mad Khan ahead to bring 
provisions up the Ganalo 
nullah to meet us at the 
glacier. We followed Collie’s 
route out of the Diamirai valley, 
over a col he named the Red 
Pass. It was a stiff five hours’ 
ascent from our camp to the 
summit, and Guffara led us too 
much to the right, so that we 
had to descend to the col 
(16,500 feet). The sky was 
still unclouded when we reached 
the pass at eleven. To the 
south the Diamirai peaks stood 
out grandly, but the north and 
west were hazy, and the inter- 
mediate ridge precluded a view 
of the Ganalo peak and Nanga 
Parbat on the east. The north 
cliff was very steep, and the 
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snow too shallow and strewn 
with stones fora glissade. And 
there was a trying descent of 
three or four thousand feet of 
shale, mercifully alternating 
with loose grit, down which 
one could slide standing, and 
occasional patches of snow. 
We reached scrub juniper and 
water at two, after eight hours’ 
almost continuous going. We 
did not follow the stream, but 
traversed a hill to the east to 
some steep rocks, whence we 
descended into the Ganalo 
nullah, and camped just below 
the glacier by a Goojar’s hut. 
The sun setting on the Ganalo 
Peak and glacier, with the 
beautifully-grouped birches in 
the foreground, has left a 
memorable picture in my mind, 
dwarfish as a mere 21,650 feet 
peak must seem after the 
majesty of Nanga. 

The next day, August 21, 
we made a short march of 
three hours, and camped, at 
about 14,500 feet, below the 
Rakiote Pass, a little above 
the wood-line. We were all 
stiff after the four thousand 
feet of shale, and the coolies 
had had a great deal of climb- 
ing on steep rock, where their 
loads had been a continual 
hindrance. They had come 
along with a good spirit all 
the way, as if the circuit of 
Nanga Parbat had been a 
matter on which we had set 
our hearts independently. For 
this labour the permanent men 
were paid at the rate of four- 
pence a day and rations. I 
remembered frontier difficulties 
in the Alps, and wondered if 
four pounds would tempt a 


French or Italian porter to 
carry a kit-bag twenty miles 
over @ pass, 

Another 16,500 feet col took 
us into the Rakiote valley. We 
had crossed every pass sinee 
the Kamakdhori under a per- 
fectly clear sky. The finest 
belvedere for the view of the 
north and west ranges had 
been the peak above the Khaya. 
From the passes directly under 
Nanga Parbat we had glimpses 
of the same panorama cut off 
to the north-east or north- 
west by the spurs that drop 
down into the Indus. 

On the north side of the col 
we found snow, and the first 
thousand feet were compassed 
in a few minutes by a glissade 
to the foot of a crevassed and 
vovered glacier, where we had 
to leave men to head off the 
lumbardar of Ganalo and others 
of our train who seemed bent 
on self-destruction. From this 
point we looked down on the 
Rakiote glacier thousands of 
feet below. No muddy ruin 
this, but an ordered ice-stream 
curling white and smooth 
through the pine-trees in its 
clear-cut trough. Between us 
and it lay an interminable 
slope of shale, the accursed 
débris that can make a corvée of 
climbing in the Himalayas. It 
was to avoid shale that Mum- 
mery and Collie and Bruce 
twice tried direct passes be- 
tween the Diamirai and Rupal 
nullahs, spending a night on 
an exposed ridge at 19,000 feet, 
and days and nights without 
food, only to be driven down 
to it again. Mummery had it 
in mind when he attempted the 
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Diama Pass into Rakiote. “It 
was to avoid the ineessant 
scrambling over loose stones,” 
Collie writes. If the pass 
turned out to be difficult or 
dangerous he would turn back. 


An easy resolution in cold blood. 


But it is hard to imagine Mum- 

_mery or Ragobir or Goman 
Singh turning away from the 
col—if indeed they reached it— 
a few hours above their camp 
in the Rakiote nullah, and 
starting back on that tedious 
four days’ coasting traverse in 
the track of the coolies. The 
crossing from Diamirai to 
Rakiote took Collie and Hast- 
ings three days, from early in 
the morning till late at night, 
though the distance as the crow 
flies is only ten miles, 

We accomplished that shale 
descent somehow in the heat of 
noon. And large was the re- 
compense. I found the Rakiote 
woods more beautiful than any 
in the world, more sweet- 
smelling and resinous, the grass 
in the open spaces softer to lie 
on, the stream more musical. 
We cooked our lunch by a 
chattering brook, with little 
rocky islands in the clear 
stream overgrown with gera- 
nium and willow-herb and 
golden-rod. And we looked 
through the birch and moun- 
tain-ash on the glacier. We 
could see no great dominating 
peak, but the peculiar beauty of 
the valley lay in the curve of the 
wide - sweeping amphitheatre 
of ice and snow, the precipitous 
wall that ringed it in from east 
to west, with a passage in the 
centre, dropping down into the 
ice circus below. A pagan 
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theatre for the gods to play in. 
And to the north the mouth of 
the valley framed Haramosh 
and the trans-Indus snows. 
For three days the sky had 
been blue, and the atmosphere 
as clear as in October after the 
rains. 

We could not see the north 
side of the Diama pass by 
which Mummery and the two 
Gurkhas were to have de- 
scended into Rakiote until we 
were far down the valley on 
the right bank of the stream. 
I have never seen a more for- 
bidding cliff. If they reached 
the summit of the ridge—it 
seems a misnomer to call it a 
pass —they would have come 
upon a veritable knife - edge, 
with precipices falling sheer 
away to a depth of five thou- 
sand feet. An ascent to the 
left towards the Ganalo Peak 
would have led them to an 
aréte which runs into the 
western feeder of the glacier. 
This must have been the point 
that Collie swept hopelessly 
with his glasses. It will 
never be known on which side 
of the pass Mummery’s bones 
lie. 

Looking up at those preci- 
pices, I thought of another 
indomitable spirit who was 
carried up to his rest in the 
high peaks, and left “loftily 
lying.” 


‘*Our low life was the level’s and the 
night’s, 
He’s for the morning.” 


Mummery has found a grave 
as fitting, just the resting-place 
his brave spirit would have 
chosen. 
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We had kept an open mind 
about our movements after 
Rakiote, meaning to strike the 
Gilgit road either at Doian or 
Dushkin three days to the east, 
and then to drop down to the 
Indus at Bunji and return by 
the road again to Astor, or— 
more heroic measure —to de- 
scend one of the nullahs to 
the bridge across the river at 
Darrang, and up the north 
cliff to Gor. One thing was 
agreed. We would not turn 
our backs on Nanga Parbat 
until we had seen the north 
face from the Indus. 

As we descended the Rakiote 
valley, a sudden unexpected 
turn in the path decided us. 

From where we stood we 
looked down on the Indus and 
the Bunji plain due north, just 
at the point where the river 
makes its sharp westward bend 
into Chilas. Here then was 
Bunji at our feet, not twenty- 
five miles distant. We could 
drop down into the plain direct, 
and include the detour in our 
circle, instead of turning back 
from the point where we struck 
the road and covering that 
much - trodden thoroughfare 
twice over. Or, if the heat did 
not altogether cow us, we might 
still turn back to the bridge at 
Darrang and climb the north 
cliff to the Luthu Pass above 
Gor, though, from all we had 
heard of the Indus valley in 
August, we doubted our per- 
severance in this plan. 

And we had reason. If the 
head of the Rakiote nullah is 
in Elysium, the foot is in Tar- 


x. 


tarus. In this valley, if any- 
where, one can experience the 
gamut of mental and physical 
comfort and distress, bliss and 
anguish, in one day. High as 
we were above the river at 
Rakiote, we had to climb 
higher before we began the 
descent, for just below the 
village the torrent enters an 
impassable gorge. We started 
as soon as it was light, and the 
sun was already powerful when 
we stood upon the thin spur 
which separates the Buldar 
valley from the Rakiote. 
There is probably no better 
view-point from which to look 
down upon this scene of deso- 
lation. We had entered the 
bare verdureless hills where 
nothing grows save the stunted 
“ flame-like” juniper and the 
rank southernwood. For four 
or five thousand feet on the 
opposite slope there was not a 
tree—then a dark-green patch, 
spring-fed from above, the 
village of Gor. The cliffs rose 
eleven thousand feet above the 
Indus, fifteen thousand feet 
above the sea-level. From 
their ugly barren heights the 
snow had long melted. The 
valley was not grand or im- 
pressive. There was nothing 
savage or menacing in it; no 
beauty of colour or architec- 
ture in the hills save the 
watch-tower crag above Gor ; 
simply naked annihilation on 
a large scale. 

Below us lay the dreaded 
Indus valley where no man, 
white or brown, travels by 
day; where the heat is so in- 
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tense from May to September 
that it is forsaken by its scanty 
population and even by the 
poisonous Chilas fly. Every 
traveller on the road to Cen- 
tral Asia has described the 
scene. One reads of the Indus 
and follows its snaky white 
course on the map between 
countless brown mountain- 
chains, from its souree by the 
sacred Mansarowar Lake in the 
Trans- Himalaya to Leh and 
Skardu and Bunji and Chilas, 
and down through the un- 
known country between Thur 
and Amb te Attock in the 
plains of the Punjab and the 
desert of Sind, where it be- 
comes a wandering flood, shift- 
ing its channel and swallowing 
up cities until it empties its 
huge erratic volume of waters 
into the sea. Here in Chilas 
it eats its way between the 
cliffs, moving with labour and 
strain, a pent-up stream nar- 
row and strong and contained, 
carrying down the snows of 
the Karakoram, the Hima- 
laya, the Trans-Himalaya, the 
Hindu-Kush, and the Hindu- 
Raj. A great geographical 
boundary which I had pic- 
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tured often, and which was 
now to be burnt into my mind 
in a way that needed no aid 
from the imagination. 

We were standing on a 
precipitous cliff of rock and 
shale some six thousand feet 
above the river. Every boulder 
was charged with heat; the 
shade was fast disappearing. 
Down this hideous stone-heap 
we had to descend into a 
temperature of 110° in the 
shade. We could see the 
slaty grey military road 
stretching away between 
Jeliper and Lechar. To reach 
the pass above Gor we should 
have to turn back down the 
stream to the bridge at 
Darrang, climb another fiery 
slope on the other side and 
return by the same road. 
Three more days in Avernus. 
Painfully we picked our way, 
searching for a foothold here 
and there of firm rock to 
ease the jarring of our steps. 
Lower down we could see 
terraces in tiers of about four 
hundred feet. We tried to 
reckon our progress by them, 
but they were interminably 
repeated. 


XI, 


As the stones became hotter 
and looser and the shade less, 
I became conscious of a dual 
personality. The heat had 
dissolved my ego into two 
—Number One, the self that 
desired to see Gor, a remote 
unsensualised self, troubled 
by uncomfortable aspirations ; 
and Number Two, the spokes- 
man of the body, whose busi- 





ness it was to protect the 
physical envelope from the 
hurt engendered by _ these 
vapours. Number Two became 
a catechist. 

“Are you a tripper, a sight- 
seer? Is it not a paltry, 
vulgar instinct to turn aside 
to see the ‘biggest,’ or ‘best,’ 
or ‘highest’ anything in the 
world? Why are you here? 
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To see the mountains? Why do 
you leave the mountains?” 

“To see them better,” an- 
swers Number One. “Damn 
your casuistry.” 

And Number One maintains 
a feeble ascendancy as far as 
the next terrace. But here again 
the catechist is at his ear. 

“What is independence? 
Have you none? Are you 
not a slave to the superlatives 
bandied about among travel- 
lers—mere ‘ catchwords —hear- 
say?” 

The complex personality 
struggles on, at strife with 
itself and the elements. 

At the next terraee there 
was shade under a_high- 
pointed rock. In this grateful 
spot the catechist must have 
abandoned tart rebuke, for 
Number One is haunted by 
old refrains, “Two voices are 
there... . And one is of the 
mountains” . . . “and bring 
with thee the mountain- 
nymph, sweet Liberty.” 

In the next lap Number 
One and Two argue amicably. 

‘Besides, is it the finest 
view? Gor itself is 8000 feet, 
4000 feet above the Indus, 
and you are nearly twenty-five 
miles away from the moun- 
tain. Now in the Diamirai 
nullah,...” Here Number 
Two took over charge. “In 
the one case you look up 
14,000 feet sheer above your 
head; in the other you look 
up 18,000 feet across a distance 
of twenty-two miles.” 

The grave of Number One 
is marked by a loose heap of 
stones 2500 feet above the 
Indus bed. 

It was here I envied Yorke. 
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There was a three-foot shadow, 
the last, and I sat in it until 
the sun had crept on to the 
small of my back. Every 
stone had begun to hold and 
remit intense heat. Longden 
had not said a word about 
Gor. I watched him get up 
limply and stumble on. I 
guessed by the angle of his 
neck that his tongue was hang- 
ing out. He lifted his feet 
with pain. His boots, which 
he had burnt in the camp-fire 
under the Kamakdhori, were 
hanging together by string. 
I thought of Coryat, who 
travelled 1975 miles in one 
pair of shoes and hung them 
up afterwards as an ex-voto 
in the church of his native 
village. I looked at mine and 
wondered how long they would 
last; the seams were going at 
the toes. A wave of home- 
sickness came over me as I 
was carried away by the sight 
of them to a spot where 
trippers alight with a week- 
end ticket from Waterloo, I 
had bought them at Okehamp- 
ton two years before. They 
were ready-made, for time 
pressed, and I tried them with 
grave misgiving on the white 
road. The nails were ham- 
mered in while I lunched at 
the White Horse. Afterwards 
I met my crony and trudged 
with him out into the moor. 
A bog or two soon put me on 
good terms with the boots. 
It was a misty day, and the 
low veiled hills looked immense, 
but in the evening the-sun 
broke through the clouds and 
lit up the heather, and the 
uncompromising grey and 


brewn became a rosy-coloured 
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wilderness. We lay in an old 
stone-circle, built by prehistoric 
men for the orientation of some 
star, and watched it set limned 
against Yes Tor. 

I had never felt so near 
earth, such a sense of the old- 
ness of the world. It was a 
kind of mellow happiness in 
long inheritance, a thankful- 
ness in every pore for this 
rock and heath and scrub and 
pasture, and for one’s part in 
the soil. One could pray for 
another incarnation under the 
same soft sky, to be borne here 
again in an eddy of the same 
life-wave which brought the 
Celt and stone-age man. The 
feeling was homely and physi- 
cal; it was of the bone and 
blood, not of the mind. Asia 
cannot inspire it. Let your 
mind range there, and you are 
a detached atom wandering in 
the infinite, unconsidered in the 
general plan, not knit-up with 
life. And it is not through 
any homing spirit or sense of 
defiliation that we feel this. 
The Asiatic by his own hearth 
feels the thinness of his attach- 
ment to earth and counts it to 
his credit. He is the more 
spiritual, he thinks, beeause he 
is the less earthy; his written 
lore is steeped in this eold 
philosophy. But the differ- 
enee lies in the virtue of the 
soil; it affects the less evolved 
mammals and the vegetable 
world as well as man. An 
apologist for the East might 
write a fable upon the un- 
spiritual cabbage which was 
too European-hearted. 

The turf in the stone-circle 
was thick and matted. I dug 
the spike of my stick into it; 
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the mould underneath could 
only be discovered by prods. 
The turf of Asia is thin and 
sparse “as hair in leprosy.” 
It is all the difference between 
the scalp of youth and age, 
or rather, of fresh old age and 
tired old age. 

We left the charmed circle 
reluctantly and struck south- 
east by the compass. It was 
dark when we stumbled down 
a hill of bracken and through 
a young beech copse to a farm, 
the lights of which had drawn 
us to the edge of cultivation as 
a boat to the coast. Then 
three miles of sweet - scented 
road and lane, the screech of 
the tawny owl, the moonlit 
mystery of the folded fields, 
and we came into Chagford. 
It was Saturday night, and 
there was a hum and bustle 
in the streets. The villagers 
were shopping; the chemist’s 
lights attracted them like 
moths. We could see a bench 
of rustics through the window 
of the barber’s shop waiting 
for their weekly shave. And 
then we came to the lights 
of our own inn. I thought of 
it all the way down to Lechar. 
There were beef, and fruit-tart 
with cream, and Stilton cheese ; 
and no tents to put up; and a 
nice clean-aproned girl with 
red hair and a fresh skin and a 
friendly laugh. 


When we reached what had 
seemed to us, as we looked 
down, the uttermost bottom 
of the pit, we found we were 
still five hundred feet above 
the river bed. The heat was 
not latent and insidious, it 
was aggressive, it struck and 
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buffeted. I remembered a 
phrase in a forgotten letter, 
“Thence down to Yoway in 
hell,” and the idea came into 
my head that I was going 
down to Yoway, and ever since 
I have thought of the foot of 
that stone-heap as Yoway. It 
may have been, or may not, 
I never verified the name. 
We reached the road at 
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noon and found it silent and 
deserted. There were no other 
lost spirits on that burnin 

marle, We had atill two and 
a half miles between us and 
the rest-house at Lechar, with 
its shelter of trees and little 
irrigated patch of lucerne 
planted to feed the transport 
ponies that bring in supplies 
to Chilas, 


XII. 


At Lechar that night the 
storm broke; the heat had 
been abnormal even for Chilas. 
I left the rest-house by the 
ghostly moonlight and took 
the road to Bunji, fifteen miles 
to the north; the shadows 
lent the valley the mystery it 
lacked by day. Silent figures 
passed me without greeting. 
I could not hear their foot- 
steps for the din of the stream, 
which sounded to me always 
dissyllabic, a double saw-like 
burden of labour and strain. 
Two miles out of Lechar I 
crossed the historic mud-slide, 
where the cliff on the left 
bank subsided into the river, 
and formed a dam _ behind 
which the valley became a lake 
as far as the junction of the 
Hunza and Gilgit rivers, 
thirty-five miles to the north- 
east. The water broke through 
and caused the great flood of 
1841, in which the Sikh army 
was destroyed in the plains 
near Attock. The hillside has 
been slipping continually ever 
since; the mud had overflowed 
the path in the night, and I 
sank in it over the ankles. 

As the darkness became 


thinner I looked back anxi- 
ously towards the mountain. 
The clouds had lifted, but they 
were hanging ominously above 
its summit. I reached Ram- 
ghat at sunrise, and had to 
confess that there was some- 
thing grand and impressive in 
the way the gaunt hills fell 
back from the narrow gorge 
of the Astor river. Here the 
Gilgit and Chilas roads join. 
The famous view of the north 
face of Nanga Parbat from 
near Bunji is to be seen two 
miles beyond. At the bridge 
I met some pack ponies return- 
ing without loads. I chose the 
best and pushed on. My luck 
had held. The weather was 
evidently breaking up, but the 
sky was clear. The whole of 
the north face was visible. 
There were the two great 
northward - pointing dormers 
above Rakiote, from which the 
precipices, by some illusive 
foreshortening, seemed to fall 
sheer into the river beneath. 
A grand culmination to the 
view down the bleak valley, 
but not so superb as the 
Diamirai cliff. 

I have heard the north face 
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described as the finest moun- 
tain view in the world, just 
because of that declivity. I 
felt that it ought to be, but 
that it was not. No doubt by 
rule and computetion it could 
hold its own; but the touch- 
stone is the spirit, in great 
mountains as in great poetry 
or prose. Sublimity is meas- 
ured by the exaltation it in- 
spires. I had often heard and 
read of the view of the north 
wall from near Bunji, and must 
confess disappointment. Con- 
way was tempted by it for a 
moment to turn back from 
K?; it inspired the most elo- 
quent passage in his ‘Climb- 
ing and Exploration in the 
Karakoram Himalayas.’ He 
thought the ascent possible. 
“No extraordinary difficulties,” 
he writes, “other than those 
pertaining to the altitude and 
the state of the snow, appear 
to bar the way.” And it has 
captured the imagination of 
Younghusband, who dwells on 
its isolation, though he com- 
pares it in declivity with 
Rakiposhi, 25,550 ft, which 
rises sheer from the Hunza 
river (5000 ft.) below, and 
with a k in the Pamirs 
(25,146 ft.) rising abruptly 
from the plains of Turkestan, 
where they are little more 
than 3000 ft. above sea-level. 
Mrs Bullock Workman, though 
moved to admiration, does not 
hold that the north face is the 
grandest aspect of the peak. 
“Try as one can, it is difficult 
to realise that 22,000 ft.” She 
considers that the most impres- 
sive view is from the Bannok- 
la to the east, a of over 





16,000 ft. But this can only 
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include some 10,000 feet of the 
mountain seen from a distance 
of twenty-five miles. And 
what subtle charm of group- 
ing can make up for the maj- 
esty of the north cliff? None 
the less, in spite of figures and 
statistics, one feels that there 
is something that detracts 
from the reveren3se which is 
due and which one has come 
prepared to pay. For some 
reason the mind does not re- 
ceive the full impression. After 
all, there are the eight leagues 
between the summit and the 
valley where you stand, every 
mile of which lops the stature 
of the peak, though it does not 
diminish the sense of precipit- 
ousness a8 much as one might 
think. For although I had 
traversed many weary miles 
from the glacier to the river, 
my eye received the illusion of 
the ice almost overhanging the 
bed of the stream. Nor do I 
think the actual summit is 
visible. Perhaps from Gor, 
though it is only three miles 
nearer as the crow flies, the 
whole of that tremendous de- 
clivity is realised. Bruce, who 
knows the Himalayas from end 
to end, says there is no finer 
mountain view in the world. 
Younghusband, in weighing 
the claims of other great peaks 
with those of Nanga Parbat, in- 
clines to Kanchenjunga. Prob- 
ably there is no view more 
sublime than that of the peak 
seen from the Singlila ridge 
on the Nepal frontier, where 
one is almost ringed in by 
the giants of the earth—the 
Nepal ranges, with Everest 
and Makalu to the west; the 
giant Sikkim peaks filling the 
2M 
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north; Kanchenjunga, Jannu, 
Pandim, Siniolchum, the Bhu- 
tan chain closing in the circle 
to the east; and the tremend- 
ous forest-clad valleys falling 
away at one’s feet. And then 
I remember another view from 
a peak (18,200 feet) above the 
Phembu-la, north of Lhasa, 
where the imagination is car- 
ried away—not by any com- 
manding peak or chain, but 
by endless ranges of the same 
height, stretching away like 
the furrows of infinity, at first 
rough and billowy, and then 
in the far distance, where the 
twin peaks guard the Tengri 
Nor, like the wrinkled surface 
of a plain. If the mind ever 
conceives the infinite, it will 
not be through the effect of 
mere declivity or interminable 
level spaces, but by the aid 
of serried heights like these, 
where distance merges the 
vertical in the horizontal as 
in another dimension. But 
heaven forbid that mountains 
should be judged by bulk, 
weighed in the scale like cod 
or salmon! There are scenes 
that will ocour when the im- 
pression of this Bunji view 
has become faint— scenes of 
haunting mystery, as where 
the divinity of Chumulari is 
reflected in the sleeping waters 
of the Bam-tso; scenes mem- 
orable for some peculiar colour 
or grace or boldness, as where 
the white peak of Kailas in 
Bussahr rises in columns of 
coloured crag above the Sut- 
Jej, and other aspects of Nanga 
Parbat herself, the great 
Diamirai cliff from below the 
summit, and the snow amphi- 
theatre of MRakiote seen 


through the mountain - ash 
and birches. 

I stayed at Bunji till the 
evening. Here I was within 
a day’s ride of Gilgit. We 
were to have spent a week- 
end there; but my friend, who 
was going to lay out a ddk 
of ponies for us and put us 
up, had been called away to 
the other end of the Agency. 
In the evening I returned to 
Ramghat, where I met Long- 
den. We camped in the rocks 
in a storm. In Kashmir, we 
learnt afterwards, they were 
having a week’s downpour ; 
but in this dry gorge we 
were exposed to sound and 
fury more than anything else 
—much wind and dust and a 
few drops of rain. 

Nanga Parbat has an ill, 
though I think undeserved, 
reputation for dirty weather. 
Probably she is more immune 
than most great peaks. Kan- 
chenjunga is invisible for 
weeks at a time—from May 
to the end of September,—and 
Freshfield and his party ran 
into a cyclone when he made 
his tour of the mountain late 
in the season. The Ecken- 
stein party camped for seven 
weeks at 20,000 feet on the 
slopes of K*, but were held 
back by cloud and snow. 
Conway’s experience of the 
mountain is well known, and 
the Abruzzi expedition met 
with no better weather. If 
Nanga Parbat is unassailable, 
it is not for climatic reasons. 
Mummery made his attempt 
on the peak in _ cloudless 
weather in mid-August 1895. 
From July 13 to August 6 it 
had been gloriously fine. And 
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here is the peak’s record in 
1913: August 14, cloudless 
till midday, evening misty; 
15th, clear, evening stormy ; 
16th, clear; 17th, 18th, light 
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floating mists; 19th, 20th, 
21st, 22nd, cloudless; 23rd, a 
storm at night; 24th, the 
north face clear all day, 
weather broke at night. 


XIII, 


I will not describe the much- 
trodden Gilgit Road. We fol- 
lowed it three and a_ half 
stages. Thirteen miles beyond 
Astor I turned into the Rupal 
nullah to see the south face 
of Nanga Parbat. At Astor 
Longden had collected the 
essentials of life, packed them 
on a baggage pony, and 
pushed on by double stages 
over the Kamri Pass to the 
Woolar Lake in Kashmir. 
Thence by boat to Srinagar— 
hotels, comfort, civilisation. 
“Three faces to a mountain 
are enough,” he said, and pur- 
sued the road, preferring the 
physiognomy of man. We had 
been marching twenty - eight 
days, with only three halts. 
He had been twenty - seven 
days without a newspaper or 
a letter; he had finished the 
five volumes of economic his- 
tory and all the books he or 
I had taken with us—French 
or English; and he had seen 
three faces of the peak. 
Under the Kamakdhori his 
boots had fallen into the 
camp fire, and Guffara used 
to stitch them up in the 
evenings with patches of tough 
markhor hide, In these he 


had attacked some of the 
stiffest country in the world, 
though he had not my 
gipsy bent or the love of 
flowers apd mountains. One 





would expect moods from a 
man in such a case, tacked on 
to a wandering fanatic “just 
to see what it was like.” But 
Longden has no “humps or 
hollers” in his nature. He 
would sit down in shale or snow 
or wet earth and discourse, as 
if he had been at his own 
breakfast-table, on any subject 
that came into his head or 
mine. A philosopher to the 
bone. “Do you like this sort 
of thing?” I would ask him. 
We would be resting perhaps 
near the foot of a hot steep 
pass, with three thousand more 
feet to climb and no likelihood 
of water. 

“Frankly, I do not; but 
talking of...” And as he 
brushed away a venomous 
chilas fly or dislodged a sharp 
stone that was running into 
his person, he would descant 
on heredity, or Jehn Crome, 
or Confucius, or whoever or 
whatever it might be. 

I parted from Longden 
sadly, but I was glad to be 
quit of the dusty highway. 
The four stages from Ramghat 
had been a tedious interlude, 
though the break in the weather 
had come opportunely. Nanga 
was hidden by intervening 
ridges, and the light misty 
drizzle cooled the dull road for 
us, where miles are marked on 
posts as if the day’s march 
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were a penitential round, where 
there is no solitude, and where 
one has to halt or mend one’s 
pace if one does not want to 
tread on the heels of mules, 
dravies, d&ik-runners, rice-tats, 
commissariat Babus,—all that 
is drawn into the supply of 
Gilgit. And after sleeping in 
bungalows where rules and 
tariffs are posted on the wall, 
it is good to camp in flowers 
again under the glacier, to lie 
in the grass by a big fire and 
watch the mist drift and dis- 
solve from the face of the 
mountain. I did not see the 
south face that day. When it 
was almost dark one burnished 
cloud, straight and level as a 
bar, hid the last five hundred 
feet of the summit. The per- 
fect night came too late, and it 
was only by watching one star 
sink in the west after another 
that I learnt where the highest 
snow pierced the sky. 

Before daybreak it had 
clouded over. My camp was 
on the right bank of the river, 
opposite Tarshing. In the 
morning I crossed the Chiche 
stream by a slippery pine- 
trunk near the glacier and 
climbed the ridge (1200 feet) 
that separated the two nullahs. 
I took up water and spent the 
day on the top with Collie’s 
book beside a fire. The Nanga 
Parbat glacier, with its high 
moraine, lay at my feet, and I 
could see far away up the 
valley the Rupal and Mazeno 
glaciers fifteen miles distant. 
I was but a day and a half 
from the shepherds’ encamp- 
ment at Lubar where we had 
first touched the actual flanks 
of the mountain. I did not 
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complete the ring here, but 
left a wobbly balloon-like tail 
to my track on the map which 
joined up at Sopor. “Me 
voici,” as my friend X. would 
have said. I had almost woven 
the mystic circle. Whether 
my intellect had “become 
sharpened by going round 
mountains,’ to quote my 
Pundit’s rendering of the Yaju 
Veda, or whether I had become 
“of godly temperament,” Long- 
den alone can say. I had cer- 
tainly attained the “intellectual 
happiness” assured in the 
Kedarkalpa. And I had only 
envied Yorke once,—on the 
stone-heap above Yoway, though 
I had felt the little Gallic thrill 
by every camp-fire. 

“ Me voici dans les solitudes 
éternelles de...” Thus my 
gifted friend began his first and 
only book of travel, feeling that 
bald English was inadequate. 
He did not write more than one 
paragraph, and there was no 
need, for his parody, delivered 
with rolling “r’s” and con- 
torted eyebrows and inimitable 
slow gestures, held the germ of 
many volumes—just the touch 
that converts the traveller’s 
camp-fire, round which he is 
haggling for transport or the 
price of a fowl, into the play- 
ground of unfamiliar genii and 

ping fays. 
ee Me voici plongé dans les 
solitudes éternelles des mon- 
tagnes et des vastes foréts— 
mot seul et le bon Dieu.” 

Certainly the Gaul has the 
pull in a book of travel, and 
deserves it, if language grows 
out of a people’s temperament 
and needs. He is conscious 
every where of the quiet gliding 
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of snakes in the brushwood. 
He must return to shelter at 
night before the hour of the 
tiger. The visionary gleam rests 
upon him wherever he moves, in 
les foréts touffues, profondes, et 
souvent impénétrables, where 
le tigre se glissant la nuit 
jusquau campement est arrété 
net d'un balle entre les deux 
yeux, or where les serpents dé- 
roulent leur tortueux anneaux 
a travers les herbes, and les 
lianes s’entortillent partout. 

Here an Englishman could 
only say “where the creepers 
are thick,” or worse, if he 
wanted to write like a book, 
‘“festoon the forest.” Still our 
laconic countryman may be as 
happy in his way though he 
does not admit thrills. X. 
fears sentiment as he would a 
dickey or elastic-sided boots. 
So when he feels the inward- 
ness of a place he must laugh 
to himself and at himself in 
French. I heard him discuss- 
ing Ladakh and Baltistan with 
a friend. 


“Know Skardu? Yes: I 
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had to tramp 320 miles on my 
flat feet for two head, and poor 
ones at that.” 

A minute afterwards I heard 
his friend say— 

“The duck-shooting at Syra- 
cuse isn’t worth the candle.” 

Now it is not possible that 
X. or his friend could drift 
stolidly from Skardu to Sicily 
with never a “me voici,” or @ 
thought of old Nicias. So I 
take it their indifference masks 
a reverence for the high and 
ancient places of the earth, or 
they would not go. There are 
clay-pigeons and moving tar- 
gets if they wish to stay at 
home. 

“ Me voici dans les solitudes 
éternelles de Nanga Parbat,” 
but I wondered if I were going 
to see the south face, and if 
not, how long I should atay in 
the valley. The sun came and 
went, the kettle boiled twice; 
I fed and read and smoked 
and slept, but the clouds never 
lifted. In the evening a squall 
came up from the south, and 
drove me to my camp. 





XIV. 


Very early the next morning 
I heard Guffara’s voice outside 
my tent. “Sahib, heaven is 
clean.” I looked out and saw 
the south face. The great 
ridge fell away to an abrupt 
chasm behind the Rakiote 
Peak, where the black needle 
rock thrusts out of the snow 
like a cairn. To the north-east, 
as far as one could see, it 
declined in a long featureless 
snow wall. After exploring 
the Rupal nullah, Mummery 





abandoned the idea of attack- 
ing the mountain from the 
south, in spite of the relative 
ease with which supplies could 
be brought in to his base camp 
from Kashmir. Collie thinks 
an advanced camp of at least 
20,000 ft. would be necessary. 
He has reckoned the acclivity 
at about 15,000 ft. in two 
miles. Nevertheless, Nanga 
seemed dwarfed to me from 
this side, her stature lopped, 
her divinity impaired. It may 
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have been the absence of any 
architectural grace or boldness ; 
or it may have been that the 
angle of the bare sloping but- 
tresses diminished the sense of 
height—there did not appear to 
be 7000 feet of ice and snow 
on the south face. Where 
was the glory of Diamirai, 
the superb throned amphi- 
theatre of Rakiote? The truth 
is, I was spoilt. Even the 
Rupal valley had seemed bare 
and ordinary the day before, 
a few sparse trees, some 
niggard cultivation, then the 
dingy débris-strewn glacier, 
the grey shale leading up to 
the snow. Earlier in the 
season perhaps there is more 
colour, but the road and all 
the nullahs that entered it 
had seemed flowerless after 
Rakiote. 

To any one coming from the 
south the view might be im- 
pressive. But I had seen the 
west and north; I had entered 
the circle at the wrong point. 
Longden was wiser than he 
knew, I thought as I struck 
my tent. The Rupal nullah is 
the backyard of Nanga Parbat. 
Three faces to a mountain are 
enough. And yet how fairy- 
like, ethereal, lifted above 
earth, the south face seems 
a hundred miles away in 
Kashmir. 

The road became beautiful 
again as we approached and 
crossed the frontier. We had 
left the long-needled pine be- 
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hind, and the mast-like Abies 
clothed the hills, more graceful 
in its outline than any other 
mountain tree except the deodar 
and birch. The countless little 
bogs and springs on the hill- 
side were ablaze with flowers. 
The spires of the dark - blue 
aconite made a brave show in 
the floor of the valley; and in 
the little streamlets that form 
at the foot of the snow gullies 
there were beds of corydalis, 
splashes of intense gold paling 
the golden-rod and ragwort on 
the slopes below. The bright 
pink pedicularis with the white 
eye grew on each side of the 
runnels, thick as a planted 
border all along. And there 
were masses of the mauve- 
coloured leek, mixed with 
geranium and forget-me-not, a 
sea of colour. I never imagined 
that anything of the genus 
onion could satisfy the eye. 

After four days we had 
crossed the Kamri Pass into 
Kashmir, and were in the 
balsam and larkspur country 
again. Here were golden-rod, 
meadow-sweet, the branching 
white anemone, codonopsis, 
marjoram, saxifrage, colum- 
bine, wallflower, and a dozen 
different labiates of different 
shades of blue. In the five 
weeks we had been weaving 
our circle round Nanga Parbat 
we had passed through every 
kind of country, and it was 
pleasant to end in the garden 
where we began. 




















THE NEW ROAD. 


A ROMANCE, 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 


CHAPTER XXXIIL—CONFESSIONS. 


An hour and a half later 
AXneas came through Drim- 
dorran garden, his hat in his 
hand, and his coat thrown 
open to the wind of night, for 
he was melting from the heat 
of an outrageous fire in a room 
where airlessness and his own 
commotion suffocated. So 
rapt was he in agitating 
thoughts he saw at first the 
dovecote lit, and even stared 
at it, without his mind’s 
attention. He had almost 
passed the path that led to 
it, when its light went out, 
and thus gave a jolt to his 
curiosity. The tower had 
played so strange a part in 
the revelations lately made and 
now so baffling, that he was 
seized with a desire to find out 
who was in it at so odd an 
hour, and for a moment he 
was half inclined to think it 
might be a repentant girl. 

He went through the thicket 
on his tip-toes, and just as he 
had reached its heart he heard 
the door pushed softly shut. 
For a little he stood hesitant, 
and then had a queer illusion. 
It was that all this past 
month’s happenings were a 
dream; that he had fallen 
asleep while seeking for his 
pupils, and that Margaret was 


behind the door, with the 
lantern-candle smouldering. 
In the grip of this strange 
fancy forth he went, and push- 
ing the door ajar, slid in. 
Again he fumbled in his coat 
and struck a light. The first 
sparks showed him Ninian! 
He almost cried out loud to 
see that face where should be 
Margaret’s. 

“What in fortune’s name 
are you doing here?” he asked, 
and Ninian made no reply but 
lit the lantern. 

“What notion brought ye 
here?” he said when the wick 
had caught. ‘How kent ye 
it was open?” 

Aineas did as he had done 
with Margaret when she had 
asked that question ; he pointed 
to the window. 

“My grief!” said Ninian, ‘I 
meant to sort that,” and he 
hurriedly stuffed sacks into the 
opening. ‘“ What said the old 
man to ye? Did ye see him?” 

“So much as is left of him,” 
said Alneas, with a catch in 
his voice. “The man is shat- 
tered so greatly I was wae to 
look at him.” He wiped his 
brow and stared about him 
vacantly. “I felt in front of 
him my strength, my youth, 
my anger, and my hopes a 
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sort of crime. Oh, Ninian! 
Ninian! what breast of man 
who likes his fellows could 
withstand a sight like yon? 
Can any pang be sorer to 
our manhood than to see a 
creature, made like us, with 
every spark of what ennobles 
us and makes us other than 
the brutes, stamped out of him? 
Everything gone! Health, 
cool reason, self-respect, and 
nothing left but a  cring- 
ing bag of bones and shame- 
ful terrors.... It humbles, 
Ninian! It is an affront to 
the race. I would take the 
poor wretch, broken, in below 
a nook of plaid and hide him 
from the trees and flowers, for 
they would grue at him. I 
declare to God I share his 
scathe and shame; _ they’re 
mine, too; they’re all man- 
kind’s. You and I have seen 
him; for pity’s sake and for 
our human pride can we not 
conceal him?” 

He was wrought up to a 
feeling that was painful even 
to witness ; his lips were quiver- 
ing. Nothing in the dovecote 
caught his eye—the scattered 
grain nor Ninian’s_ stern 
demeanour that changed at 
the close of that impetuous 
burst to a look that had some 
hue of tenderness. 

“Are ye sorry for him?” 
asked the other. 

“T ache to the very soul 
with pity for myself and 
him !” 

Ninian puckered up his face. 
“T can peety, too,” said he, “and 
just as keen as you. I never 
like to see a broken man: it 
might be, with a twist of 
chance, mysel’; for we are 


like the fir-trees, some will 
grow up straight and others 
crooked, and the woodman 
kens not why. Oh yes, I 
can peety, too, but I oan 
peety most the man that’s 
wronged, and better than 
peety in a man is justice. 
Peety and justice should be 
like a body’s lugs—aye close 
enough together and both 
listening; but they never 
meet. . . . What lies was he 
telling ye?” 

Aineas sat on the bin. “It 
was just what we thought,” 
he said. “Craft, greed, spite, 
and cowardice. He has con- 
fessed it all, and though he 
has wronged me cruelly, I 
have hardly a spark of anger 
left for him.” 

“Tf I was you,” said Ninian 
drily, “I wouldna let out the 
light of anger altogether; I 
would keep a wee bit griosach 
for the morning just in case.” 

“He admits he urged my 
father off to France, and was 
in correspondence with him 
for a year, and that deliber- 
ately he kept my uncle igno- 
rant of the truth.” 

“What for? What for?” 
cried Ninian. “I’m sure he’s 
quirking ye!” 

“No. The thing is quite 
patent. He was in mortal 
terror to do anything fourteen 
years ago that should expose 
his own connivance in my 
father’s hiding. Then, again, 
he feared that any dispute 
might rise as to the validity 
of his possession of Drim- 
dorran. You see he had him- 
self at first believed the rumour 
of my father’s drowning, and 
before he learned the truth 
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from Lovat, he had claimed 
the property and quarrelled 
with my uncle. His greed 
to keep it when he learned 
my father still was living 
prompted him to clear him 
out the country and hush 
the whole affair, for he felt 
that only my father’s death 
could justify a closure on the 
estate. My uncle couldn’t 
clear the debt, he knew——” 

“Stop!” said Ninian, sniff- 
ing. ‘Do ye smell soot?” 

“No,” said A’neas with sur- 
prise and some impatience. 

“T could swear I do,” 
Ninian. “Never mind! 
on wi’ Sandy’s lies,” 

“Do you doubt him, Mr 
Campbell?” 

“Yes, I doubt him, Mr Mac- 
master! I would doubt him if 
it was his deathbed and I was 
his priest. Ye’re far too good 
and simple, Auneas, for a man 
like yon. What way did your 
father die, and where?” 

“IT am coming to that. 
Duncanson, part from spite 
at my uncle, as he now ad- 
mits, but mostly, as he says 
with abject shame, to stick 
to what he had prematurely 
grabbed, never divulged that 
he was keeping my father 
abroad, supplied with Drim- 
dorran rents. And just as 
we suspected, he destroyed my 
father’s letters to my uncle 
and to me.” 





said 


Go 


Ninian started. “Let me 
think!” said he, and held his 
chin. ‘Well, well! What 


else?” he said in a little, 
with a steely glitter in his 
eyes. 

“‘My father lived a shiftless 
life in France——” A cloud 
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came over Alneas’s manner. 
“He went about from place 
to place without a settlement. 
All Duncanson’s letters to him 
were addressed to the care of 
a Scot, Macfarlane, with a 
shop in Havre; and the thing 
came to an end with a letter 
from Macfarlane sending back 
the last of Duncanson’s. My 
father died in Paris——” 

“Who saw him die?” shot 
Ninian. 

A€neas wrung his hands, 
with his visage furrowed. 
“That is the bitter thing,” 
he said. “That is——that is 
what revolts me! I have only 
the old man’s word for it, but 
he says my father at the last. 
. . . He changed his politics. 
. . . He mixed among the 
Jacobites, and sent their 
plans——” 

“A spy!” eried Ninian, and 
spat. “A turncoat spy! 
Oh-h-h, isn’t that the damned 
rogue!” 

“My father, sir?” 
Ninian, whitening. 

“No, no, no, no! Ye silly 
boy! But Duncanson! I 
knew your father little, 
Axneas, but I knew his stamp 
and know his kin. There 
never was a traitor named 
Macmaster ! There, sure 
enough, is Sandy lying! 
Blow on your griosach now, 
and have a fire; ye never 
can wrestle wi’ a rogue until 
ye hate him.” 

“You hearten me!” cried 
Afneas. “I doubted it! I 
doubted it! Oh, Ninian, if you 
could understand what it means 
to me to have my father’s 
memory clean! It was the 
last that was left to me of 
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that romance that made the 
Highlands cry in me like 
trumpets. And what have I 
seen /—the ruffian chiefs with 
their men for instruments, 
their cunning and their crimes ; 
a land held under bondage to 
mere names! More poetry is 
in the life of the poorest fisher 
on Loch Fyne! But I couldna 
think my father such a man, 
nor moved by the springs that 
actuate such men as Lovat. 
He must have had some gleam, 
some vision worth the dying 
for; twas that that sent me 
North. I went a prince, in a 
mood of glory, and I came back 
a beggar, for I saw nothing 
there I would lift my hat to. 
There was only left for me the 
hope that there might, one 
time, have really been a cause 
that justified my father’s ruin. 
His story was the only scrap 
left to me of my old romantics, 
and the sorest blow I have had 
in my life was this tale of 
Duncanson’s. He says my 
father was suspected by his 
friends and challenged; that 
he died in the encounter twelve 
months after he left Scotland, 
and no one knows now where 
he lies.” : 

“The lying’s up in the big 
house with the candles in’t,” 
said Ninian hotly. ‘“ Where's 
Macfarlane ?” 

“He’s dead, according to 
Duncanson. He died ten 
years ago.” 

“And where's the letters of 
your father and Macfarlane?” 

“That I asked, of course. 
But they’re no longer in exist- 
ence. Duncanson had kept 
them in his desk till the day he 
fancied I had searched it, and 


then in terror of exposure he 
destroyed them all.” 

“My grief! isn’t he the 
master hand? Ye’re in grips 
wi’ the cleverest scamp in 
Scotland !” 

He took off a shoe and 
shook the grains from it; the 
mildewed corn was to his 
ankles. Alneas for the first 
time saw with surprise the 
signs of questing. 

“What were you doing 
here?” asked he. 

“Seeking. Just seeking 
what's no’ in’t that I can 
see—the cause of Sandy’s 
terrors. When you were gone 
from your uncle’s house I took 
Jennet home and came up the 
glen to meet you. It wasna 
altogether to meet you either, 
but to glisk again through 
this place. I was here to-night 
before and put it to the probe 
like any gauger—Can ye tell 
me this? Did Sandy leave 
the house this evening?” 

“He did,” said Aineas. “He 
was found in the park two 
hours ago with neither hat nor 
cloak on by the Muileach, who 
missed him, and was sure he 
was in the river.” 

“That's just what I was 
thinking! It wasna the river 
he was-for at all, but here. I 
left the door shut close wi’ a 
stone at the foot to latch it, 
and when I came back just 
now the stone was gone and 
the door was locked. It didna 
fash me much to burst it in 
for I had loosed the staple. 
I’m feared he’s got the better 
of me, Alneas; he was here 
for something that I failed to 
see, I thought I had searched 
in everything, but no !—there 
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was something I overlooked, 
and Duncanson has got it.” 

He grimaced with vexation. 

“Of what nature?” queried 
Aineas. 

“That’s just what I canna 
tell ye! But this Dll stake 
my soul on—the end of my 
hank was here! It’s no’ in 
the desk at all! It was some- 
thing in the doocot. In the 
talk I had wi’ Duncanson I 
got that quite plain. Man, I 
played him like a fish! ... 
Did you say oucht about his 
trappin’ ye in Inverness?” 


Aineas flushed. “Upon my 
soul,” said he, “I couldna.” 
“What way?” 


“Tt seemed a trivial thing in 
the light of what he said about 
my father. And then—and 
then he looked so wretched! 
With a load of such disgrace 
on him, I felt to add another 
roguery to his charge.” 

Ninian shrugged. “Ye beat 
all!” said he. “But it doesna 
matter. He ran off from me 
wi’ his hands on his lugs before 
I got that length. But I got 
this from him—there was 
nothing in his desk that night 
he needed to bother about be- 
yond the doocot key. His 
whole concern—what put him 
bedfast on his back—was this, 
that you were in the doocot. 
Now what was here that he 
should be afraid ye might 
find out?” 

Once more Atneas reddened. 
“You said yourself it might 
well distress him to think his 
girl was here.” 

“Tdid!” said Ninian, “But 
I ken better now. He never 
thought for a moment she was 
here until I told him, mysel’, 
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this very evening. It was no 
consideration for his girl that 
vexed him; it was you being 
in the doocot, and he thought 
that ye were searching. If 
he had not something 0’ 
the most dangerous character 
hidden here, what for should 
he be troubled at your look- 
ing? Tell me that, “ile!” 

“You have found nothing?” 

“Not one iota! It was here, 
I'll swear, when I came first, 
and now it’s gone. I’ve ran- 
sacked over again; there’s 
nothing here now but trash 
and useless papers.” 

“What sort of papers?” 
asked Alneas. 

“Oh, just the kind that a 
man of the law would have— 
the kind that show men trust 
each other even less in the 
days of written sheepskins 
than they did when they held 
by swords. I'll warrant ye I 
looked them, for I’m sure it 
must be papers Sandy’s hiding. 
It might have been the very 
letters from your father or 
Macfarlane! ... But no!” 
he added quickly. ‘There 
never was Macfarlane! The 
mind that made your father 
out a spy made up Mac- 
farlane.” 

He took up the haft of pick 
and beat on the dovecote wall. 
“Cry out!” said he “Cry 
out! Oh, Alneas! if lime 
had not the heart burned out 
of it, this place would tell me 
what I’m wanting. It kens 
what troubles Duncanson ! 
There’s no a hole in this house 
he hasna boarded up to keep 
birds out. It was done when 
he got the property ; the wood 
looks fresh as yesterday’s, but 
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tastes of years of weather. 
What for did he take this 
trouble? Ninian can tell ye 
that! Wherever birds are 
breeding will come folk, and 
he was not for folk about his 
doocot. There was here the 
proof—and not in the desk— 
that he had plucked your 
father; ay, and worse! By 
mankind unbeheld your father 
died, and that grey rogue is 
the worst who was ever 
whelped, who sent Prim 
Campbell to her cell. But I’m 


no’ done wi’ him yet; come 
you away down home, my 
hero, and we'll see your uncle 
Alan.” 

Without another word he 
blew the lantern out, and this 
time did not even trouble with 
the door, but left it swinging 
open. 

But on the threshold he 
sniffed again, and asked again 
if Aineas smelled soot. “Ye 
don’t?” he said with disap- 
pointment. “I could swear I 
do, and maybe it’s the lantern.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—NIGHT-WANDERING. 


Late going home that night, 
and very late, from Bailie 
Alan’s, Ninian, in the empty 
street, could not but wonder 
at the fair face put on life and 
the aspect of the world by 
sleep. Here, surely, dwelt 
the innocent, unconscious: 
hearts at ease, untroubled heads 
on feather pillows, The high 
lands towered on either hand 
of him, all packed with slum- 
berers, drifting, though they 
did not know it, like the clouds. 
Dark windows broke the walls 
of the lime-washed tenements ; 
the cobles of the gaping closes 
might have never known a 
footstep. Prevailed a smell of 
peat on fires smothered for the 
morning. Dead leaves from 
garden trees, and from the 
policy, were blown about the 
causeway; they pattered on 
before him, crisp, like little liv- 
ing things. Behind him on the 
walls high tide was beating, 
and the river made that noise 
which never changed in it from 
year to year—so mournful 





always in the night-time, even 
with the memories of its pools 
of fish, so like the voice of time 
made audible, 

His footsteps echoed through 
the burgh, startling himself a 
little, like the footsteps of a 
man whom he had passed deep 
in the forest hunting-path in 
small dark hours of morning, 
once, when searching for a dog 
astray. The man had stepped 
out from the dust below the fir- 
trees suddenly, and come to 
him, and passed without an 
answer to his salutation, pacing 
slow, and melting into shade 
again, incredible but for his 
footsteps. That strange night- 
wanderer in the woods was 
Ninian’s greatest mystery. It 
was one he never was to solve. 
To-night his own re-echoed 
steps brought up that old ex- 
perience for a moment; then he 
heard an infant’s cry in some 
high attic chamber—peevish, 
as it were with anger that it 
should be born. Its mother 
hushed it; he could hear her 
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plainly coax it to its sleep, 
and sing to it a drowsy strain 
of “Colin’s Cattle.” Its whim- 
pering done, the burgh slept 
again. 

Fresh from a long sederunt 
at the Bailie’s, he had a feeling 
in himself as of a person 
walking on a crag far up in 
mountains, looking down 
through openings in mist at 
things deplorable, revealed in 
glimpses—harrying beasts, sin 
writhing in the depths, iniqui- 
tous concerns, greed, pillage, 
cunning, murderous doings. 
It seemed amazing folk should 
sleep at all, MacCailein’s castle 
or the poorest hovel of the lanes, 
when the spirit of unrest and 
evil stalked abroad. 

And yet the night, for all 
its lifelessness, had some wild 
spirit of its own, in flying 
clouds that swept across the 
moon like reek. He wondered. 
The tide beat on the walls and 
the river roared ; the wind, as 
it were, blew where it wist, 
untrammelled ; these indifferent 
to results, though subject to 
some law outwith themselves. 
Was it so with men? That 
they were driven, too, by a force 
beyond themselves, to make 
from sin and goodness at the 
last, far hence, some strong and 
perfect life, as the life of the 
ceilidh stories ? 

He felt the weariness of the 
past week’s doings mount on 
him; he was a little dazed, his 
mind in a half delirium. 

And then of a sudden was he 
wide awake, with the beachdair 
of him uppermost ! 

The way to his house was 
past the Fisherland. It was a 
tenement of substantial build, 
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with half a dozen families at 
its southern end where it looked 
on fields; but at its north with 
one house untenanted since 
Whitsunday, when the owner, 
Campbell of Craignure, took for 
the summer to his country-seat. 
The shadow of the church ob- 
scured three-fourths of it, but 
a@ corner stood biank-white in 


‘the light of moon that at the 


moment fought its way through 
wrack. 

A man was standing on the 
steps and fumbling at its door, 
with curious faint imploring 
cries as if he might be weeping. 

At first it was Ninian’s no- 
tion that some fool debauched 
mistook the dwelling for his 
own, and he went forward to 
explain that this was a house 
for the time deserted. How 
great was his amaze to find it 
Duncanson ! 

Ye had on him a greatcoat 
and a plaid about his shoulders, 
but his head was bare, and his 
haffits blowing in the wind dis- 
closed him even before his voice. 

A homeless cat was at his 
ankles, rubbing against his 
hose; his breast was against 
the door, and his hands wrought 
at the upper panels as if to 
push them in. And he was 
craving piteously for entrance. 
He spoke as in a dream; the 
name of his wife, dead years 
ago, was uppermost: “ Hala- 
said!” cried he, “oh, Eala- 
said, let me in!” And then 
in Gaelic said the night was 
cold and folk were after him. 
The street was saddened by his 
cries. 

Even when Ninian came to 
him and touched him, he still 
leaned up against the door, 
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and craved, disconsolate, pay- 
ing no attention. 

“A chiall!” said Niuian, 
“what is wrong? There is 
no one in that house, nor light 
nor ember, Mr Duncanson.” 

And thereupon the old man 
turned. The moon struck on 
his face that was like dry 
cheese cracked ; his eyes were 
standing in his head. 

“It is my house,” he said 
in a wandered way, and looked 
up at the arch, where a date 
was cut on the keystone. 

It had indeed been his, in 
the lighter days, the house 
where he brought his wife, and 
his daughter had been born; 
his care-free days, if ever he 
had any, had been there. 

“No more your houss, sir,” 
Ninian said tohim. “Ye mind, 
Drimdorran? Craignure has 
got it. There is no one there. 
It will not be opened up till 
Christmas.” 

It was then Drimdorran 
knew him. 

“ Tha airgiod ann !—There’s 
money in’t!” said he, with 
some crazy memory of what 
earlier in the night he had 
been speaking of to Ninian, 
and then as if he wakened 
from a walking sleep, gave a 
gasp and shuffled down the 
steps. He looked up at the 
house front strangely, then 
seuffled hurriedly along the 
street, as if for home. 

The wind blew out his plaid ; 
he walked on the crown of the 
causeway, bent down at the 
shoulders, dead leaves blown 
about his feet, and he made no 
sound, for he wore, not shoes, 
but slippers. In the dreary 
street the figure seemed not 





wholly human—rather a phan- 
tom of the mind, an image 
conjured out of desolation, 
some symbol of the end of all 
things,—passion and will, con- 
trivance, cleverness and self- 
assurance humbled at the last 
to a slinking ghost going down 
a high ravine to giddy space 
where the lasting winds and 
the clouds had mastery. 

Ninian stood watching. There 
warred in him contending feel- 
ings of dislike and pity, utter 
weariness and curiosity. He 
guessed at what had brought 
the old man forth to cry at the 
door in Fisherland—he sought 
for peace. It was himself he 
sought for—an earlier self and 
unrecoverable, a happier self 
and better, for whom the tick- 
ing clock had no loud warnings. 
He was not, Ninian thought, 
entirely mad, but in a fever, 
thrown back as a man may be 
in dreams to less - disordered 
periods of his life. 

There were less than a 
hundred yards to Ninian’s 
house; it was only round the 
corner ; every bone of him was 
aching for the bed, but Dun- 
canson’s appearance in this 
curious fashion stirred reserves 
of energy, and in a little while 
he followed him, cut through 
a lane that brought him out 
ahead of him beside the river. 

He left the road and walked 
the grass, invisible to Duncan- 
son, who padded on till he 
reached the bridge and crossed 
to the side his house was on. 
For a moment Ninian swithered, 
then made up his mind that his 
way should be otherwise—on 
the south side of the river, 
whence, as well, he could com- 
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mand the other’s movements 
with less risk of being seen. 
Not quite abreast, for the beach- 
dair hung behind, they went 
up the glen where Drimdorran 
House was lighted bright as 
ever, and the closer he came 
to it the more apparent it be- 
came to Ninian that he had 
made an error. 

Duncanson was not going 
home directly; he was going 
to the dovecote! He went 
through the thicket, and across 
the river Ninian heard the 
hinges creak. 

How stupid he had been to 
place between himself and this 
chance of some great discovery, 
the pools of Aray at their 
deepest ! 

But he lost no time in seek- 
ing to amend his blunder ; like 
a deer he ran back through 
the grass till he reached a ford, 
and splashing over the shoes 
on stepping-stones he crossed, 
and along the other bank to 
reach the tower. 

He was too late! The door 
was being locked by Duncan- 
son, whom, from the cover of 
a bush, he watched pass 
through the thicket, then make 
off across the field in the 
direction of his house, 

It was none of Ninian’s 
concern to attend him further ; 
he had come so far, in truth, 
from an apprehension that the 
man might be in flight from 
perils closing round him, and 
now that Duncanson was home 
he felt at liberty to go home 
himself. 

But first he sought the dove- 
cote. For the third time he 
forced an entrance. This time 
he blinded up the windows 
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with the sacks before he lit 
the lantern, still warm from 
the use of Duncanson. Again 
he put the building to the 
closest search, to find that 
nothing was disturbed since 
last he was there. But its 
owner must have seen the evi- 
dence of former searching ; the 
corn piled on the floor, the 
papers strewn carelessly -up- 
stairs had a meaning unmistak- 
able, as Ninian had intended 
that they should. 

When his scrutiny was over 
this time, he did a curious 
thing ; he opened up the seed- 
bin and jumped in, and drew 
the lid down on him for a 
minute. That done he climbed 
out again, went up to the 
second storey, and clapped 
down upon the floor and 
wrought for twenty minutes 
at the planking with his knife. 
When he was done the candle 
of the lantern flickered out; 
its end was come; its final 
grease was spilt upon his 
boots. 

In half an hour he was in his 
bed at home and sleeping like a 
boy. 


The land was bathed in yellow 
light, and the forenoon well 
advanced when he got up next 
day and took his breakfast. 
Janet had had hers long hours 
ago; her rest had freshened 
her, but yet in her manner 
was uneasiness and restraint. 
From him to her there was 
conveyed some influence bodi- 
less and secret—hints and pre- 
monstrations in his flattest 
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tones, the twitching of his 
eyebrows, even in the breath- 
ing of his nostrils. His air 
affected her peculiarly. 

“You were late of getting 
in this morning,” she said to 
him. 
“T was that!” he admitted. 
“It’s no’ a bite o’ the night 
that'll do for me; I like to 
make a banquet o’t.” 

“T know where you were,” 
said Janet. ‘“ You were in the 
doocot.” 

He put down his spoon, laid 
his two hands flat on the table 
and looked at her. 

“My grief!” said he, “ye’re 
no canny! How kent ye that?” 

“Your shoes were covered 
with candle- grease,” she an- 
swered, “and you weren't in 
any dwelling-house till that 
time of the morning. Besides, 
there was grain in them.” 

“Qh yes!” said he sharply, 
“that, so far as it goes, is 
pretty clever of you; but what 
for should ye think it was the 
doocot, Jennet? I never was in 
the place in all my life—till 
last night.” 

“T knew,” she answered 
simply. 

“There's many another place 
in the parish where one might 
come on candle-creash and wade 
in corn. What made ye guess 
the doocot ?” 

She got very red, but this 
time gave no answer. 

“Ye have a way of getting 
sometimes at the core of things 
while I am creeping round the 
outskirts. .. . Do ye ken any- 
thing of this affair?” 

And then she paled again. 
“Nothing,” she said, and he 
looked at her with unbelieving. 





“This is a strange business,” 
he said, “and of a deep con- 
cern to Alneas Macmaster. 
He has for fourteen years been 
cheated of his rights. He 
should have Drimdorran, it is 
his! The Duke has only to 
hear our story of it to put 
that all right—at least a little 
more would do it if I had the 
proofs,” 

“That’s just it!” she cried. 
“And I know nothing, nothing, 
nothing!” and thereupon she 
dashed out of the room. 

His own affairs for a week 
had been absent from his mind ; 
this riddle of Paul Macmaster’s 
fate made the scheme he was 
sent to frustrate by inquiries 
in the North of trivial account, 
but now that he was back he 
must report. In these affairs 
he was immediately under 
Islay’s orders, and Islay was 
from home, but the Duke’s 
concern in the beachdair busi- 
ness ever was as close as Islay’s, 
and Ninian made up his mind 
the report should be for him 
directly. For hours he wrote 
at it—a dreary task at any 
time, but the drearier since his 
zest was no longer in the busi- 
ness. The name of Duncanson 
was never mentioned, nor a 
hint conveyed of any difficul- 
ties; it might have been a 
pleasant ramble he had taken 
to the North. 

When he was done he read 
it through to Janet. 

“You say nothing of Prim?” 
said she, surprised. “Nor the 
part of Duncanson in her 
condition ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Na. I'll leave that to 
another hand. He'll learn of 
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that from Forbes in time 
enough, if he hasna learned 
already, and then he'll ask 
Sensi” 

“But Lady Grange——” 

“That’s likewise Duncan’s 
business, lass. I'll wager he 
has nudged the Justice-Clerk 
already. I never in my life 
gave out a summons though 
I’m Messenger-at-Arms, but I 
would like to have the chance 
to cleave a stick outside the 
walls of Castle Dounie and 
fasten a citation in’t for Simon 

Fraser.” 

' He sent a messenger with 
his report up to the castle, and 
spent—a thing unusual for 
him—the rest of the day about 
the house, with a snatch of 
sleep which he explained to 
Janet by a warning that he 
might be out all night. 

It was late in the afternoon 
when he sallied forth, and 
bought in a shop a candle, 
though he might have had a 
score from Janet. He bought 
it from a man who years be- 
fore had been a carpenter, the 
one man of his trade at that 
time in the burgh, and having 
pouched his purchase, sat on a 
herring firkin half an hour and 
talked with the wright who 
now sold candles. It seemed 
even to the chandler a singu- 
lar waste of time. 

In another shop he bought 
two barley scones and a little 
wedge of cheese, but there he 
did not gossip. So drolly 
furnished he was making for 
the quay when he saw a horse 
with a boy bare-back on it 
going down the beach among 
the shingle, He knew every 
horse in the parish, and this 
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one was a stranger, a dark bay, 
cutach-tailed, with the rime 
of travel on its flanks. The 
boy rode out into the water, 
splashed about a while to cool 
the horse and then came in. 

Ninian caught the halter. 

“Who's is the beast, my 
son?” said he, and the boy 
said it was from the castle 
stables, newly come with a 
man from Inverness. 

On this went the beachdair 
home, and shaved himself and 
put on his Sabbath clothes. 
“Tt’s a man from Forbes,” he 
said to his daughter. “Dun- 
can’s stirring! Before an hour 
ye’ll see me sent for by Mac- 
Cailein.”’ 

And he was right; the sum- 
mons came for him. 

He tucked a bundle of papers 
under his arm, portentous, to 
his girl’s amusement: it was 
his vanity to seem the business 
man, and the papers had served 
this purpose often; they were 
dog-eared farm-stock inven- 
tories, quite irrelevant to his 
commission. ‘“They’re like the 
pipes,” he said to her. “A 
man wi’ pipes in his oxter’s 
always bold, and wi’ me it’s 
the same wi’ papers.” 

He went to the castle with a 
fancy that it would be in an 
uproar over Forbes’s tidings 
from the North, and he found 
it like a church. The great 
room he was put in, with its 
shelves of books and pictures, 
iron suits and banners, had the 
hush of a necropolis. The only 
sound in it was when a cinder 
fell on the hearthstone. A 
drum was hanging on the wall 
beside a window with a silk 
band round it marked with 
2N 
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the names of Ramillies and 
Malplaquet; he knew it had 
drummed MacCailein up on 
battle mornings, and he itched 
to tap it with his fingers. Far 
off in the house a door was 
shut and another opened ; some 
one played a flute. A our- 
tain parted, and the Duke 
came in. 

“ Well, Ninian Campbell,” he 


said, ‘I thought before this to 
hear you barking.” 

For a moment the beachdair 
hung on the meaning of this 
speech, and then he smiled. 

“T never bark, your Grace,” 
said he, “till I have the beast 
at bay.” 

“Come away in here till I 
speak to you,” said MacCailein, 
backing between the curtains. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—CONTENTS OF A BARREL, 


Aineas spent that day in 
poring, till his eyes were ach- 
ing, over letters, ledgers, vouch- 
ers, fetched out by his uncle 
from a barrel in the attic 
where they had lain in the 
strings that bound them for 
fourteen yeers. The mouse had 
nibbled at them, and the worm ; 
they were thick with dust. They 
were all that was left of poor 
Paul Macmaster, of a life once 
warm and busy, ardent with 
zeals and animate with youth- 
ful passions; wise often, gen- 
erous always, sometimes, as it 
must be with us all, a little 
foolish. Spread out on a clean 
cloth on the table, musty-smell- 
ing, mildewed and yellow, dead 
things in a world still briskly 
going on, they solemnised the 
parlour as a coffin would have 
done, so that Annabel must 
feel like weeping, and take her 
sewing elsewhere. 

She could never bear to see 
them at any time. When 
Duncanson had sent the barrel 
home on the death of Paul 
and the rupture with her hus- 
band, she had gathered the 
unhappiest of the dead man’s 
letters to them—those of his 


restless years and spendthrift 
politics, mad schemes and 
baffled hopes; she had gath- 
ered them altogether with the 
records of factorage and usury 
from Duncanson, put a sheet 
on the top of them all as if 
it were a shroud, and buried 
them under lumber in the attic. 
Of all that was in her house, 
they were the only things not 
brought out to the green to air 
in spring. 

The Bailie had brought them 
forth at Aineas’s suggestion. 
He had, himself, repugnance to 
them. Though he had vehe- 
mently claimed his brother's 
papers when Drimdorran passed 
to the business man in Fisher- 
land, he had scarcely glanced 
at them when they were come, 
delivered one day from a cart 
for the quay with peats, and 
like his wife was vexed to see 
them now. 

“There ye are!” he said to 
Aineas, as he tossed the barrel 
over. ‘“ Well may Sandy say, 
‘Let them be clocking, I have 
the eggs!’” 

He helped to place the 
papers in some order on the 
table, wiped the dust from his 
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hands, and left the young man 
to their study. 

It was the first time Aineas 
had seen them, since, a boy, he 
had kept a jackdaw in the 
attic, and then he had no idea 
what they were, He saw them 
now as documents most tragic ; 
not only his father’s past, but 
himself (a curious kind of little 
brother, strange and dead), in 
them, for every letter to his 
uncle had some message for 
the boy, and he could recollect 
some words of them. They 
had come from the oddest 
quarters—inns and monasteries, 
vessels and casernes; from 
streets in Leith and Yar- 
mouth; from the isles of 
Barra and Benbecula; London, 
Avignon, Calais; three differ- 
ent houses in the Rue de 
Richelieu. They guardedly pre- 
served a reticence about the 
purpose of the writer’s shifts 
from place to place, but Alneas 
could read between the lines, 
as doubtless Alan and his wife 
were meant to do, There 
breathed in them at times a 
spirit of elation, oftener de- 
spondency. Money had been 
spilt like water; half the let- 
ters groaned at the want of 
cash. 

From the bold and running 
hand-write of his father, so 
curiously like his own, as if 
penmanship were in heredity, 
Aineas turned, less eager, to 
the books and papers filled 
with the scrawling script of 
Duncanson. The papers were 
out of sequenee, loosely thrown 
together regardless of their 
nature or their dates; no let- 
ters, but accounts, receipts, 
and balances, the records of 
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Black Sandy’s intromissions 
with the estate and with its 
owner. The main book was 
a ledger, parehment - bound, 
soiled, and dog-eared as the 
inventories of Ninian Camp- 
bell; it was from it that 
Aineas could gather easiest 
the nature of his father’s 
dealings with his factor. A 
debit, always mounting, stood 
for years. The rents, such as 
they were, were rising ; but so, 
it seemed, were the costs of 
the improvements on _ the 
property, and every now and 
then came in a loan from 
Duncanson—“to Paris,” “ to 
the care of Glendaruel,” “to 
self at Martinmas.” On some 
occasions these had been paid 
back with interest, after a few 
months’ interval, but other- 
wise the loans were a con- 
stant burden. 

Aineas was left for hours 
at this doleful business. His 
uncle had a gabbert at the 
quay with salt, and was at 
the cooperage, no more pre- 
occupied with what he did 
there than with poetry; a 
fury was on him at the mad 
deception Duncanson had so 
long maintained, but most of 
all at this shocking latest ac- 
cusation against Paul. The 
worst of it was, he had noth- 
ing to confute it! No, that 
was not the worst !—the worst 
was that the story might have 
just a grain of truth in it. It 
was ill to think of Paul—the 
loyal, even in folly—so much 
as turning a sleeve to betray 
his friends. And yet there 
were stories of such apostates 
in his cause—of men who kept 
up @ connection with its vic- 
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tims, selling their plans for 
safety to themselves, or even 
for money. Could Paul, in 
some desperate hour, have 
played the spy? But it was 
incredible! His innocence of 
that the Duke could speak 
to: Alan would see the Duke 
and get the truth to-morrow. 
But the story spoiled his peace 
of mind to-day. 

At gloaming, Annabel, with 
her parlour made untenable for 
her by reason of this resurrec- 
tion of what she had thought 
was buried for good and all, 
left Adneas at his task with 
a glass of milk beside him, 
and went round to Janet 
Campbell’s. For Annabel the 
story of the spying was a 
trifle, if the men spied on were 
rogues, as she honestly thought 
all Jacobites save Paul Mac- 
master; but she felt it hurt 
her indirectly through the 
anguish which it brought her 
nephew. For her it was more 
to the point that the father 
had in some way died—if he 
were dead at all—in secrecy, 
with fearful possibilities which 
left all speculation on his fate 
a nightmare. She had little 
faith in the ability of Alan 
or of Atneas to clear the 
mystery; what trust she had 
was all in Ninian Campbell, 
and her call on Janet was, 
in truth, a call upon the 
beachdair. 

She was a long time gone; 
so long that her husband went 
to look for her, and he met her 
on the street. She was some- 
way roused, a nervousness was 
in her manner. “There’s no- 


thing fresh?” he asked her, 
wondering. 
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“No,” she said, “but there’s 
a thing that bothers me, It’s 
Jennet Campbell. I canna get 
over her!” 

She walked some yards in 
silence by his side, as they 
turned for home. 

“Well?” said her husband. 
“What ails Jennet? She's 
none the worse, I hope, o’ her 
jauntings? I thought, myself, 
last night, she was out of trim.” 

“Deplorably! And she’s 
worse to-day. I thought it 
was right to call and ask for 
her, and learn perhaps what 
Ninian was doing. I kent he 
wouldna be losing time at 
packin’ salt or rummaging in 
barrels.” 

“Just that, my dear!” said 
the Bailie. “Yee in trim, 
yourself, whatever! And 
what’s the news of Ninian?” 

“He’s out. He's away for 
the night wi’ a penny candle 
in his pocket. She watched 
him leave Carmichael’s shop 
and made an excuse to go 
there herself and find what he 
was buying.” 

Her man heaved up his 
shoulders. ‘It’s no wi 4 
candle Ninian need search,” 
said he. “If it’s Paul’s con- 
cerns he’s prying in, he'll need 
a bonfire. Where was he 
goin’?” 

“Tt was there that Jennet 
puzzled me first, for she kens ; 
I’m sure she kens, but she’ll no’ 
let on. Alan! there’s some- 
thing at the back of that girl’s 
mind. She’s frightened !” 

“ What for?” 

“T canna tell ye that! But 
as sure as I’m a livin’ woman, 
Jennet Campbell’s frightened 
about something. It’s in her 
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eyes! I ken that girl as if she 
were my daughter ; till yester- 
day her heart was bare to me; 
she knows I’m friendly to her 
about Aineas, but for some 
reason that I canna fathom 
she’s dubious of Aineas, and 
something’s in her knowledge 
she’s afraid that I’ll find out.” 

“Hoots!” said the Bailie, 
“it’s all in your imagination !” 

“Na, na!” said Annabel 
firmly. ‘Allow a woman! 
That girl would break her legs 
for him, and he’s just as daft 
for her; if.it wasna that she 
kens he is, and that I’m 
friendly, I might think that 
she was frightened she might 
lose him.” 

‘‘But what were ye talkin’ 
about to find this out?” her 
husband asked her. 

“Petticoats! Just petti- 
coats! What widths of bom- 
bazeen, and all about tucks 
and gathers—the lassie’s daft ! 
To think she could baffle me wi’ 
her petticoats, and her cheek 
like ash and her face be- 
grutten! Anything at all but 
talk of Aineas and his father’s 
business! There’s something 
curious in it, Alan !——” 

She had got so far when 
something stopped her—an 
eager whisper. They had 
reached their house - front ; 
Aineas lay out on the sill of 
an open window. 

“T thought you would never 
come!” gaid he “I have 
something curious to show 
you.” 

When they got in, he was 
still in the midst of papers. 
The milk she had left for him 
when she went out remained 
untasted. He had the ledger 
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in his hands, with the back 
torn off for half its length, and 
a reading-glass that was some- 
times used by his uncle lay on 
the table. 

“Did you ever go through 
this book?” he asked his uncle. 

His uncle stammered, “Well, 
in a way, I looked at it,” he 
said with some confusion. 

“Ye never did,” cried Anna- 
bel. ‘Yeo just sat over it and 
grat! That was the way I 
took the whole trash from ye 
and shoved it in the garret.” 

‘Indeed I canna just exactly 
say I studied it,” her man con- 
fessed, “It had, at the time, 
too much in it for me I 
always meant to take an- 
other “i 

Afneas clapped it on the 
table. “It’s a blackguard fab- 
rication full of lies!” he cried. 
‘“‘Tf you had looked it properly 
you could have found enough 
to hang Black Sandy! It’s 
falsified! It’s scraped, and 
cut, and built anew to make 
my father bankrupt!” 

He showed them the book’s 
defects. It was only a languid 
impulse that had made him 
add some columns up, and in 
one he had found that a single 
cipher of miscalculation lost a 
hundred pounds to his father’s 
credit. With this as a hint 
he went through the ledger 
from end to end, and summed 
up every page of it. He found 
at least a dozen such miscalou- 
lations, all in the factor’s favour, 
and all involving sums substan- 
tial. They were all in the 
yearly balances. But that was 
not the whole! The wrong sum- 
mations were not the result of 
accident; in every case the 
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figures had been altered. -To 
the naked eye they seemed 
quite innocent, but Alneas, 
with his uncle’s lens, searched 
closer, and he found the paper 
had been scraped. Elsewhere 
than in the balances, too, he 
found innumerable signs that 
a knife had plied. 

“My God!” cried Alan-Iain- 
Alain Og, “was there ever 
such a robber! I never dreamt 
to doubt him that way!” 

“Ah, yes, but that’s not 
all!” said Alneas, picking up 
the ledger and turning round 
its back. “I thought some 
parts were a little slack, as if 
@ page or two had been cut 
out. I looked all through for 
the stitching, and tried that 
way to count the pages in 
every lith, but it took a lot 
of time, and, to make it easier, 
I stripped the back. I was 
half-way through my counting, 
and I found some pages miss- 
ing, but a thing more startling 
to find was this, and I nearly 
missed it E 

He showed a section sewn 
with black, while the thread 
of all the rest was white. It 
had six-and-thirty pages—the 
last that were written on save 
a single final page; half the 
book was blank. 

*‘Do you see what he did?” 
said Atneas. “That lith of 
pages covers the last six years 
of my father’s lifetime; they 
were written after he died—or 
rather after he disappeared !” 

The Bailie took the book 
from him, and looked at it 
more closely. 

“They couldna be written 
after he disappeared,” said he, 
“for there, at the end’s, where 
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he endorses—‘14th November 
1718, found correct,’ — poor 
Paul’s last audit.” 

“But, uncle, look!” cried 
Aineas. ‘The whole six years’ 
account as given there is inter- 
polated! The sheets my father 
audited were cut out, another 
section was taken from the end 
of the book, filled up this way 
and stitched in again before 
the page my father signed.” 

The thing was obvious! 
With the book disseeted, Dun- 
canson’s device of fourteen 
years ago became transparent, 
even to Annabel. All he had 
had to do was to carry a 
certificate of audit in his own 
handwriting from the foot of 
one stitched section to the top 
of another, get Paul to super- 
scribe it, and effect the change 
when he was gone. And only 
his choice of black thread for 
the stitching had betrayed 
him! Except to a strict ex- 
amination the ledger would 
appear as honest as the day. 

This startling revelation sent 
them now back through the 
whole mass of papers from the 
barrel; three hours they spent 
in checking vouchers with the 
books, to find at least two- 
thirds were missing, and they 
were still engrossed when the 
big clock in the lobby struck 
the hour of midnight. Its 
clangour scarce was finished 
when the door-risp grated. 

Annabel and her maid had 


gone to bed; it was Alneas 
who went to the door and let 
in Ninian. 

“T saw by your light ye 
werena bedded,” he said, with 
a glance at the littered table 
and the barrel standing by. 
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He was shivering with cold. 
“If I just had the least drop 
spirits, Alan e 

He got a glass, which he 
swallowed at a gulp, and before 
he could take a seat was ac- 
quaint with the knavery of 
the ledger. He took it all in 
at a glance. 

“That puts the finish on it! 
Was it you that thought of 
looking, Aineas?” he said. 
“Good lad! Good stalking! 
Give me your hand! I never 
guessed ye had so fine a barrel, 
Alan! Ye must agree I was 
pretty clever in jalousing all 
along it would be papers 
troubled Sandy! And ye 
havena got the half o’ them! 
And ye havena got the worst! 
Where’s the deed that gave him 
right to grab Drimdorran ?” 

“T saw’t wi’ my own eyes,” 
said the Bailie. 

“Who witnessed it? What 
was it like?” 

The Bailie clouded ; his wife, 
in a gown, was come from her 
bed, and standing looking at 
him. 

“Out with it, man!” she 
said. “I can see ye made a 
mess of it, Alan.” 

It was not a deed he had 
seen at all. There never had 
been a deed. The bond was 
one of honour—no more than 
a scrap of paper in Paul Mac- 
master’s handwriting, acknow- 
ledging his debt and pledging 
the estate for its security. 
But to Alan-Iain-Alain Og it 
seemed enough when backed 
up by the ledger; he had 
never dreamt to question it. 
“‘T see now I was just a fool!” 
he said, and clenched his fists. 
“Indeed and ye werena the 





man o business that time, 
anyway, said Ninian drily. 


“T doubt Paul never wrote nor - 


signed that pledge! It was 
the work of Sandy. If the 
book’s a lie, as ye see it is, 
the paper was a lie as red 
as hell, and that’s what Sandy 
feared we were findin’ out !” 

“T’ll have him by the neck!” 
cried Alan-Iain-Alain Og in 
fury. 

“Na, na!” said Ninian 
soberly. ‘ Ye'll no’ have that ! 
There’s another twist in the 
cow’s horn, and ye’ve yet to 
learn the last o’ Sandy’s 
quirks.” 

“The whole thing goes to- 
morrow before MacCailein! I'll 
show him the man he has.” 

“‘ He kens already.” 

The beachdair took a chair 
which Annabel pushed before 
him. “He kens already,” he 
repeated. “I spent an hour 
wi’ Himself this evening — 
yonder he was wi’ his velvet 
coat and his pouthered heid. 
‘Ye havena barked yet, Nin- 
ian?’ says he; ‘I'll bark when 
the beast’s at bay!’ says I; 
but MacCailein didna need my 
barking, Duncan Forbes had 
barked before me. His Grace 
knew all about it—the tricks 
of Barisdale, the traffic in the 
guns, Sim’s share in the 
Grange affair, the way we 
were harassed, and as much 
as Duncan kens of the roguery 
of Duncanson. Whenever he 
got my story he sent a line up 
to Drimdorran House ; I don’t 
ken what he said in’t, but it 
meant the end of Sandy.” 

He turned to Aineas: “Do 
ye ken what I asked Mac- 
Cailein?” he said. “If there 
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was any truth in Duneanson’s 
story that your father clyped? 
His Grace just laughed at me. 
Says he ‘ What, Paul Macmas- 
ter! Never on earth! The 
Bank of England could not 
buy him!’” 

“T never believed one word 
of it!” cried Annabel. Alneas 
could not speak; he was 
whelmed with a relief that 
swept away all other feelings, 

Throughout, so far, was 
something latent in the beach- 
dair’s manner ; he had plainly 
more to tell, and even Annabel 
could see he wrought up, in 
what followed, to a climax. 
She waited for it nervously. 

When he had left the Duke, 
he told them, he had gone up 
to the dovecote, with his mind 
made up to spend the night 
there. He had made his pre- 
parations ; bought a candle and 
some food, and knew exactly 
what he was to do. On the 
night before, he had thought 
at first of hiding in the bin, 
but finally decided on the floor 
above. With his knife he had 
cut a hole in the floor, through 
which whatever happened down 
below would be under his obser- 
vation. He was there to watch 
for Duncanson. That Duncan- 
son would come again he was 
convinced ; the dovecote had 
some loadstone power and 
dragged him to it every night. 
At eight o’clock, then, Ninian 
took up his post, leaving the 
lantern where it had always 
hung below, with a fragment of 
his candle init. He lay half doz- 
ing on the mattress, with sacks 
on him, and it was bitter cold. 
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Hours passed, and nobody 
appeared. He ventured out to 
look what time the stars pro- 
claimed. The Sealgair Mér— 
Orion, just was tipping Cowal, 
and the lesser of his dogs on 
leash beyond him; the hour 
was about eleven. Having 
made the time, he turned to go 
back to his hiding, and on the 
threshold looked up at Drim- 
dorran House. The lights were 
going out! One by one he 
watched the windows dim, till 
only three were left with a 
gleam in them, and then he 
pricked his ears. In the house 
there was some commotion; he 
could hear a woman screaming. 
People came outside and to its 
front ; he heard the running of 
@ man and a voice cry after 
him. 

“For goodness sake!” cried 
Annabel, unable longer to con- 
tain herself, “will ye no’ come 
to the bit? What was it?” 

“T knew there was something 
wrong,” said Ninian solemnly. 
“T ran up to the road and 
stopped him. He was going 
like the wind. It was the 
Muileach. He was running 
for the doctor to his master.” 

“Ah-h-h! It’s not the 
doctor I will run for, but 
the hangman!” Alan growled, 
ferocious. 

“Na, na!” said Ninian, and 
shook his head, “ye’ll no’ get 
the chance ; he’s beat ye!” 

‘“‘He’s deid!” cried Annabel, 
now sure she knew the climax. 

“ He’s all that !” said Ninian. 
“He died an hour and a half 
ago, and my hanks twisted 
yet!” 


























THE early Boers had a 
peculiar facility for misnaming 
their wild neighbours. The 
hysenas—those Ishmaels of the 
veld, night - thieves, skulkers 
after sunset, strong furtive 
cowards whom all natives of 
Africa fear and avoid and 
hate,—were called wolves, and 
it is still their name among 
the Boers and those who follow 
the veld. Prospectors, hunters, 
district officials, and transport 
riders are familiar with their low 
repute and have no good word 
for them, though their strength 
is second only to that of the 
lion, and they frequently ex- 
hibit a daring and pertinacity 
which no other rover of the 
darkness can equal, They are 
night-thieves born, but in spite 
of the astonishing boldness 
they show at times, they are 
shameless cowards through 
and through; and with this 
cowardice they have that sort 
of dreadful cruelty of which lion 
and leopard are innocent. 

The white hunter or traveller 
pays as a rule little serious 
attention to them, but to the 
native in his scherm on the 
veld, and even in his grass hut 
at home, this strong, cruel 
robber is a perpetual menace. 
By daylight the women will 
work alone in their lands often 
far away from the kraals, 
picannins out with the goats 
play happily in the dust, and 
young girls will go miles to the 
water-holes without fear, even 
in the districts infested by 
hyenas; but night brings a 
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different tale. Men with their 
assegais may follow the narrow 
paths to their neighbour’s 
kraal in the darkness without 
much reluctance and see and 
hear no wolf by the way, 
though they know that the 
shambling coward is following 
their footsteps; but neither 
woman nor child, nor any man 
who is weak or ill, will open 
the mat screen of the hut-door 
till daylight. A goat ewe 
which has left the herd to 
drop her kid alone, a dog 
venturing too far beyond the 
grain bins, leave no trace in 
the morning beyond the marks 
of a short struggle by a pateh 
of drying blood, and maybe 
the memory of a short, fright- 
ened ery. 

It is often difficult to 
imagine how they win a liv- 
ing in barren districts with 
very little wild life and few 
and scattered kraals. They 
must often travel long dis- 
tances from their lairs to get 
their scanty meals. I lived 
in one camp in _ southern 
Central Africa for four months, 
and though I covered all the 
neighbourhood in daily search 
for butterflies and moths and 
birds, I never came on one of 
their breeding-places. I found 
the country almost devoid of 
small wild things, but the 
hyenas used to come crowd- 
ing round the camp soon after 
dark and hold carnival all 
through the night. No trifle 
is unconsidered ; few nocturnal 
animals of the smaller sort 
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escape their sleepless vigilance. 
Everything unprotected and 
weak is torn up and eaten; 
any sick or wounded buck 
they may find, a newly-born 
calf, an unprotected litter of 
young wart-hogs, never see 
the light of the next day. 
Ant-bears, slow and defence- 
less, are killed out of hand, 
and the armour of porcupine 
and armadillo is of little use, 
for they are rushed off their 
feet, buffeted to death, and 
eaten in a few minutes. 

But it is.as carrion-feeders 
and scavengers that they find 
a more profitable livelihood. 
The beast who haunts the 
neighbourhood of man _ is 
always more dangerous than 
his friend of the wilder veld. 
He is not bolder, indeed, but 
he is more of a sneak-thief and 
less of a robber. He has little 
hesitation about digging up a 
grave and crunching the bones 
with horrid cacklings and 
laughter, and he doubtless 
found many an easy meal 
of human flesh in the days 
of Matabele tyranny, when 
the bodies of the witch- 
doctor’s victims were thrown 
outside the kraals. The hyzna 
from the uninhabited country 
is a strange mixture of bold- 
ness and cowardice, and does 
not really deserve his con- 
temptible reputation. 

He is strong enough to kill 
single- handed a full-grown 
cow or donkey, and occasion- 
ally he does so, but he will not 
face a small barking dog near 
camp; he will walk with a 
brazen impudence that a lion 
cannot equal right up to the 
fires of a noisy camp and take 
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a lump of meat from within 
ten feet of a lighted lantern, 
but he will turn tail without 
any delay and without shame 
if a native driver runs at him 
with a waggon whip. Three 
or four wakeful dogs are an 
efficient camp guard, but any 
dog betrayed to sleep by the 
fire on a cold night when these 
stealthy robbers are about will 
never see another sunrise. 

In the camp of mine to 
which I have referred, where 
they grew particularly in- 
solent, I shot and killed one 
old male with my revolver 
from my stretcher. He was 
a big brute, old and heavy— 
probably not less than 150 
pounds. It was a brilliant 
moonlight night, but very hot, 
and I was lying wide awake 
inside the mosquito net. I 
saw the hyena standing a few 
yards outside the open door- 
way of my hut, and presently 
he came right up and stood in 
thedoor. My revolver, a heavy 
old-fashioned Colt, was hang- 
ing loaded by a leather loop on 
a nail, and against the leg of 
my home-made bedstead; I 
dropped my hand on to the 
revolver, lifted the net quietly 
with the other hand, and fired 
at the beast as I lay. The 
shot made a great concussion, 
of course, in the confined space 
of the hut, and the wolf was 
found dead by the boys a few 
hundred yards away in the 
morning. 

The power of the hyna’s 
jaw is immense. I am not 
sure that it is actually greater 
than that of a lion, but they 
do break and swallow bones 
which a lion does not touch; 
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they can break up the leg-bone 
of a buffalo and swallow the 
pieces; of the abandoned 
putrid skeleton of a roan or 
sable antelope absolutely noth- 
ing is left, skin and hair and 
often every bone are swallowed 
and digested. The great 
breadth at the back of the 
lower jaws shows the huge 
muscles. His heavy front is 
that of a gladiator, but the 
low carriage of the head and 
the drooping hind - quarters 
and silent footfall belong to 
the darkness. 

But though he is a carrion- 
feeder he is not the foul stink- 
ing brute of his reputation. 
Leo, the king, is not indeed 
above taking his royal share 
of a disgusting banquet over 
which the jackals and wolves 
make merry towards the dawn, 
and which the loathsome vul- 
tures finish by day. Natives 
say that they follow lions 
habitually in order to share 
the meal the lion has killed for 
himself, and I have little doubt 
it is true. If they do not act- 
ually follow upon the spoor of 
the king, they are perpetually 
on the watch for such kills, 
and they are as quick as jackals 
to find them. Vultures at such 
a kill often bring up one or 
two of these restless beasts 
by sunset, 

I killed a big buck late one 
afternoon in a district where 
lions were numerous, and as 
we left the body for camp we 
saw a little lonely jackal sitting 
watching us. As we moved 
away the jackal turned and 
ran off, and a native said, “Ah! 
the little thief, he has gone to 
call the lions.” And certainly 
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that night the lions were there, 
and with them came the 
jackals and wolves to wrangle 
over the carcass till dawn. It 
is perhaps a little to their 
credit that they take toll at 
times from beasts stronger 
than themselves, but they do 
so only when the advantage 
of numbers is with them. 

Six or seven of them will reb 
a leopard of a goat when cir- 
cumstances are favourable, and 
doubtless wild dogs are treated 
in the same cavalier fashion 
upon rare occasions ; but never 
do they venture to lift a 
threatening lip to a lion unless 
he is wounded to death or very 
old and weak—then indeed his 
kingly days are numbered. 

Of all the sounds of the 
African night in wild parts of 
the veld nothing is more char- 
acteristic than the peculiar 
howl of the hyena. It begins 
on a rather low note, a loud 
long- drawn moan gradually 
rising till it ends in a weird 
shriek ; it is like no other veld 
sound, and it could come from 
no other animal. It is part of 
their strange personality, and 
is a fit introduction to the 
quite extraordinary cacklings 
and gurglings which they make 
when a number of them are 
holding revelry over the car- 
cass of a big beast. But there 
is no sound of nature in Africa 
to compare with their laughter. 
It is but seldom heard; in 
fifteen years I have heard such 
a real devil’s concert but once, 
and that was in the country I 
speak of at the end of the hot 
dry weather, and moreover in 
a year when famine was abroad 
among the natives. Evidences 
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of starvation were plain in the 
kraals, where the women and 
children were hard put to it 
to keep the pot going. The 
men were all away on the veld 
hunting for caterpillars and 
locusts, roots and honey. I 
was begged by one of the chiefs 
to shoot a hippo or two for 
them for food, and I was glad 
to be able to do it. Next day 
I moved down to an immense 
pool on the Loangwa River 
and I shot several that after- 
noon, probably the first time 
that a white man had ever 
trodden those banks. 

Next day the natives came 
trooping down with their 
women and children and pots 
and fish-nets, and the whole 
river-side became a hive ; every- 
where frames were festooned 
with long strips of drying 
meat; nothing was wasted, 
even entrails and skin were 
cooked and eaten. The hyzenas 
and vultures soon found this 
place; by day the neighbour- 
ing trees bore a heavy crop of 
the dark, silent birds, and the 
night was enlivened by numbers 
of these beasts, always noisy 
under circumstances of this 
sort, who lived handsomely on 
the rejected scraps of half- 
putrid offal. My scherm was 
some distance from the natives’ 
fires, and I was at first sur- 
prised to hear so little evidence 
of the certain presence of the 
hyzenas, but early in the third 
night I was given a brief but 
complete concert which I will 
never forget; probably the 
hyenas had just begun to 
realise the magnitude of the 
feast in store. I was asleep on 
the ground on a bed of dry 
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grass, and with a blanket over 
my head, when I was galvan- 
ised into violent life by the 
most diabolical screams of 
inhuman laughter. Peal fol- 
lowed peal as of demented 
demons from the pit, and 
cacklings and choked screams 
like the most dreadful orgy 
of a madhouse. I sat rigid 
with fear, clutching a useless 
rifle and staring into the dark. 
The few natives at my fire 
had jumped up, and one of 
them snatched a brand from 
the smouldering ashes and 
hurled it into the darkness, 
The horrid pandemonium ceased 
at once, and I realised sud- 
denly, and with acute relief, 
what it was. Probably not 
less than twenty of these beasts 
had joined in that demoniac 
chorus. One must realise the 
circumstances to understand 
what the reality was. 

It was not a bright Sunday 
afternoon in the thronged Zoo 
in Regent’s Park, with a keeper 
poking a bait through iron 
railings, but a black, silent 
night in the very wilds of 
Africa; I was not much over 
twenty years old, and except 
for a companion then lying sick 
from fever in our camp a few 
miles away, there was not a 
white man within eight or nine 
days’ travel. I am not anxious 
to attend another concert of 
that nature. 

It is at famine times, or 
when an epidemic is sweeping 
the country, that they are at 
their worst. They are quick 
to take advantage of unguarded 
kraals, and this may easily 
happen when the men are away 
searching the veld for what 
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they call ‘“ monkey’s food.” It 
may well happen that in small 
kraals most of the able-bodied 
people are sick or weak, and so 
the matting doors may be in- 
securely fastened; then, en- 
couraged by the unusual silence 
and perhaps by the number of 
hurried graves or even aban- 
doned bodies, they become bold 
to sneak right among the huts 
and even to nose through the 
openings. I speak of course of 
districts where they are ac- 
customed to humanity ; in the 
remoter districts they are no 
less bold, but more open with 
it, thieves as ever, but less 
furtive and without the horrid 
taint that belongs to the bedy- 
snatcher and the rifler of 
graves. But under no circum- 
stances have they any mercy 
for the weak and the helpless. 
The lion, lordly in repute and 
presence, and the beautiful 
leopard, have as little meroy, it 
is true, but when they kill they 
do so handsomely: a mighty 
buffet with the paw and a 
broken neck, or a quick and 
irresistible smother of tooth 
and claw and the victim is 
dead, but these African wolves 
have a dreadful cruelty all 
their own. 

Their invariable method 
when killing a cow is to tear 
out her udder and so get at 
the viscera; donkeys are at- 
tacked at the thin skin in 
that neighbourhood and disem- 
bowelled alive. Death follows 
soon, of course, but it is dread- 
ful death. They attacked and 
almost killed a big transport 
ox of mine one night while 
tied up among his fellows to 
the trek-chain of the waggon ; 
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the ox was alive when we 
drove the wolves off, but so 
badly torn that we had to 
shoot it at once. The rest of 
the span paid little attention 
while the short tragedy was 
proceeding, and, as a matter 
of fact, they seldom exhibit 
uneasiness when they get the 
scent,—even when the thieves 
go right amongst them and 
bite off the raw - hide 
yokeskey reims. Horses and 
donkeys often show more fear 
of their scent than cattle; 
donkeys especially grow rest- 
less if they get their wind at 
night, though the wolves are 
quite invisible. And they are 
difficult to see by night, for 
their colour is admirably 
adapted for concealment in 
dim lights. 

I have killed fourteen of 
these animals, some by day, 
put up out of reed-beds or 
patches of long grass, and 
others I have trapped or 
poisoned by night. The 
poisoned bait is easy, though 
one never likes using it, but 
their wakeful cunning makes 
them difficult to defeat by trap- 
guns. Sometimes the guns 
were set away from camp at 
either end of a long drag of 
meat; sometimes close to the 
huts. The trigger-line was 
either fastened to a small bush 
that had to be dragged away 
to reach the bait, or to a move- 
able stake attached direct to 
the gun; sometimes it was 
taken about thirty yards along 
the line of fire about nine inches 
from the ground; often I tied 
the bait on to the muzzle of 
the rifle itself. 
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of various shapes and methods 
were used and every device was 
employed, but it often mattered 
little how cunningly the trap- 
gun was hidden or how tickle 
the trigger was set ; time after 
time the bait was taken, and 
often without exploding the 
cartridge. When the shot did 
fall in the night, always ex- 
pected yet always something of 
a shock, the chances were that 
the lantern showed nothing by 
the trap. More than once the 
eunning ones followed our 
empty return to camp with 
cackles and gurgles of scandal- 
ous amusement. They were 
perpetually on the watch for 
trickery of that sort, but true 
to their unequal character they 
showed sometimes an astonish- 
ing disregard of all caution. 
Once or twice the shot went off 
soon after dark, and the body 
lay dead at the muzzle of the 
rifle: the spoor showed that 
the animal had walked straight 
up to the bait and taken it at 
once without any of the usual 
careful reconnaissance. I have 
never myself seen a young wild 
hyzena, or the spoor of one, 
and I never remember to have 
heard of one. It is probable 
that they are left at home in 
the lair— usually a deserted 
ant-bear hole— until they are 
half grown, or else the inex- 
perienced cubs are kept strictly 
in the background by their 
elders whenever there is any 
serious business afoot. 

It is probable that age and 
worn teeth are the cause of 
some of the boldest burglaries 
of kraals and camps, especially 
when food is scarce and the 
country is burnt up and bare. 
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It was one such broken veteran, 
doubtless driven by hunger and 
the increasing difficulty of 
foraging for himself, that in- 
vaded my camp one black 
hot night and committed the 
boldest—as it was the last— 
act of his predatory life. 

The time was early in 
November, and a stifling night 
had followed a dry and burn- 
ing day. Towards sunset 
heavy thunder-clouds had 
come up and had blotted out 
all light and wind; it was 
evident that a violent thunder- 
storm was at hand, the first of 
the season. Every living thing 
in that part of the Zambesi 
valley was ready to welcome 
the thunder and hissing rain 
that would put an end to the 
heat and the drought. The 
two white men, however, were 
not anxious for a storm that 
particular night. We had only 
a few carriers, and no tent or 
conveniences of any kind, and 
there had been no time to 
build shelters of grass or bush. 
We spread our blankets on the 
soft ground of a newly-ploughed 
land and away from the bush, 
for the leafiess trees would 
have afforded us no shelter if 
the storm had come, and the 
dry undergrowth was alive 
that night with large red 
tarantulas. 

I was awakened early in the 
night by a noise among the 
loads the carriers had piled a 
few yards away. I shouted to 
the natives, and at once there 
was a heavy scuttling and the 
sound of some object | 
dra off. I got up an 
noc. oP the loads, and found 
that a couple of empty raw- 
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hide baskets were missing, 
things of no value, in which I 
had carried a few native fowls: 
it was evident that either a 
hyena or some starving curs 
from a neighbouring kraal had 
taken them. We piled up the 
loads, and I went back to my 
blankets and the boys to their 
fires; there was no need to 
take further precautions, for 
we had little else which either 
a dog or wolf would care to 
make away with. 

Sometime towards midnight 
I was lying on my back half 
asleep, and with my hands 
almost under my head, when 
I felt my left hand seized and 
crushed and I was dragged 
violently out of my blankets, 

I shouted, of course, at once, 
and the beast dropped my 
hand; I distinctly heard his 
teeth clash together as he 
shuffled off. My hand felt 
numbed and crushed, and I 
knew that it was badly torn. 
I called to the boys, and by 
the light of the fire they 
brought I applied what prim- 
itive surgery I could, which 
was to wash the hand in a 
strong solution of perman- 
ganate—the only remedy of 
that nature we had — and 
bind it in a bandage torn 
from a bolt of trade calico. 
There was nothing to do but 
to turn in again. I was 
amused to think that my com- 
panion had not been awakened 
by my shout or the subse- 
quent operations, and to anti- 
cipate his incredulous surprise 
in the morning at the sight of 
the bandaged hand. 

I lay down again; but the 
tense heat and the recent 
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excitement and the painful 
throbbing of my hand pre- 
cluded all idea of sleep, and 
one cannot smoke with any 
satisfaction in the dark. As I 
lay on my back I was pres- 
ently aware of what appeared 
to be a faint shadow at our 
feet in the prevailing inky 
blackness, and I realised al- 
most without surprise that it 
was probably the hyzna come 
back silently to investigate a 
promising situation. With as 
little movement as possible I 
raised myself on my left 
elbow and took the loaded 
rifle from under the blanket 
at my side, and laying it 
quietly across my knee I fired 
directly into the patch of 
blacker darkness at my com- 
panion’s feet. The spit of 
flame illumined for a moment 
the faint outline of a hyena, 
and then, with dreadful snarls 
and grunts, he fell struggling 
almost upon my friend’s feet. 

I suppose that seldom has a 
man awakened under more 
strenuous circumstances -— a 
rifle shot within six feet of 
his head, and in the black 
night the dreadful sounds of 
the death-throes of a great 
hyzna almost upon his blan- 
kets. There was some pardon- 
able confusion for a moment 
or two while my companion 
collected his thoughts, and 
then we followed the wounded 
beast for a few yards until 
he got into the thorn-scrub ; 
we knew, however, we would 
find him in the morning. It 
was at this stage that my 
friend noticed my bandaged 
hand, and then, instead of 
sympathy, I was treated to 
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five minutes of vivid abuse 
for not waking him and call- 
ing upon him for assistance! 

A few minutes after we had 
reached our blankets there 
came a sudden gust of wind, 
and a moment after a blind- 
ing flash of lightning and a 
crash of thunder. Then there 
came from the blackness a 
few immense drops of rain, 
and then immediately the 
heavens opened to a most 
violent storm. The lightning 
and rolling crashes of thunder 
were almost continuous, and 
within two minutes the smok- 
ing sheets of rain had put out 
the fires and flooded our 
blankets. Probably the storm 
did not last more than half 
an hour, but lying as we 
were in the open it left us 
sodden and shivering with 
cold. 

Never was a clear dawn 
more welcome. It found a 
washed and cheerful world, 
but it shone upon two un- 
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happy objects—a white man 
with his hand in a sling, fear- 
ful lest he should lose, in the 
absence of all spoor, a legiti- 
mate victim, and an old 
rugged hyzena lying wounded 
to death in a reed-bed half a 
mile away. The robber was 
found later on, and killed. It 
was fortunate, indeed, that his 
teeth were broken and worn 
down, and that he seized the 
hand and not the head of the 
sleeping man. 

Their evil repute will cling 
to them for ever, and to the 
natives they will always re- 
main a trouble and a menace, 
But to the white hunter who 
has a soul even a little above 
the utilities, the African veld 
would lose some of its glam- 
our and the African night some 
of its familiar companionship 
without the vague sense of 
their unobtrusive presence, and 
without their mournful distant 
how! in the still nights. 

R. T. CoRYNDON. 

















It is a matter of common 
complaint that, except in the 
domains of poetry and fiction, 
there is nothing new in litera- 
ture nowadays. Omnia jam vul- 
gata. Every conceivable topic, 
whether in history, biography, 
or belles lettres, has been worn 
threadbare ; the old mines have 
been exhausted; no fresh ma- 
terial seems to be available; 
and fortunate indeed is the 
writer who can light upon 
“fresh woods and pastures new.” 
Military topics have especially 
attracted the conscientious 
book-maker, and a whole liter- 
ature has grown up around 
the Great War, Napoleon and 
the Hundred Days. But one 
phase of this war has been 
hitherto neglected; and in 
this respect the author 
of ‘Prisoners of War at Nor- 
man Cross’!—Dr Walker, 
the “well-beloved physician” 
of Peterborough—may be con- 
sidered fortunate in his choice 
of a subject, for few of us 
know anything of these 
prisoners beyond the inaccurate 
description in ‘ Lavengro,’ and 
still fewer probably realise the 
fact that for eighteen years, 
within a few miles of Peter- 
borough, there stood ranges of 
huge barracks occupied by a 
garrison and prisoners number- 
ing at times (it is said) 10,000 
men. These barracks were al- 
most completely demolished in 
1816; the site is now covered 
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again with green fields, and no 
memorial of its occupation is 
left except the houses once 
occupied by the agent and the 
surgeon, a few wells which 
supplied the Depét with water, 
some marks of the foundations, 
and some thirty yards of the 
brick wall of the enclosure. 
Besides these landmarks, some 
vague local traditions, and 
the specimens of the prisoners’ 
handiwork in the museum at 
Peterborough, alone preserve 
the memory of the great 
fortified camp at Norman 
Cross. For unluckily there are 
no personal narratives extant 
describing the inner life of 
the Depdt, and- none of the 
inmates, either of the garri- 
son or the prison, seem 
to have kept a journal at 
the time, or subsequently de- 
scribed his reminiscences, as at 
Dartmoor and elsewhere. His- 
tory itself is silent as to the 
disposal and treatment of 
prisoners of war. Beyond the 
fact that in a certain battle so 
many prisoners and guns were 
captured, there is no reference 
to them in Napier’s great his- 
tory or in Mr Fortescue’s 
seven volumes on the British 
Army. After their capture, 
prisoners are a negligible quan- 
tity —of as little value and 
interest in the game of war 
as the pawns taken by the 
queen on the chessboard. All 
the available information on 





1 The Depét for Prisoners of War at Norman Cross, Huntingdonshire, 1796- 
1816, by Thomas James Walker, M.D., F.R.C.S., &c. Constable, 1913, 
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the subject had to be ex- 
tracted from private letters, 
from contemporary newspapers, 
and from the seven hundred 
volumes relating to Prisoners 
of War, preserved in the Record 
Office, along with ledgers, 
bundles and rolls of documents 
un-indexed and intermingled 
in chaotic confusion; and it 
says much for the labour and 
research of Dr Walker and his 
coadjutor, Mr Rhodes, that 
they have been able to com- 
pile from such unpromis- 
ing materials what is an 
interesting and_ well - illus- 
trated account of an almost 
forgotten episode of the Great 
War. 

This war had been forced 
upon .us in 1793, and the year 
1797, when the Depdt at Nor- 
man Cross was first occupied, 
was almost the darkest in our 
history. England, with a popu- 
lation of little more than ten 
millions, was fighting for her 
existence against what was 
almost literally “four quarters 
of the world inarms.” France, 
Spain, Holland, America were 
arrayed against her, Ireland 
was seething with rebellion; 
for a time her fleet was in 
open mutiny at the Nore; 
her army had been frittered 
away in ill-planned expeditions 
under incompetent generals ; 
her manufactures were tabooed 
on the Continent; her revenue 
had been squandered in for- 
eign “subsidies”; and her 
allies, one after another, were 
succumbing to the irresistible 
onslaught of Napoleon. It 
was the fleet which, after all, 
saved us from appalling disaster. 
Early in this fatal year, Admiral 
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Jervis shattered the Spanish 
fleet off Cape St Vincent, just 
as Howe had broken up the 
French fleet at the Azores on 
“the glorious first of June”; 
and in October, Admiral Dun- 
can—with the same vessels 
which had mutinied at the 
Nore—almost annihilated the 
Dutch fleet at Camperdown. 
It was the great influx of 
prisoners from these naval 
victories, as well as from other 
successes in Pondicherry and 
the West Indies, which forced 
the Government to form special 
depéts for their reception. The 
existing prisons, as well as 
“the hulks ’—disused battle- 
ships— were already  over- 
crowded, and fresh accommo- 
dation was absolutely necessary. 
A large sum of money was 
voted by Parliament for this 
purpose ; but unfortunately the 
maintenance and safe-keeping 
of prisoners of war was under 
the divided control of the newly 
created Transport Office and 
the newly appointed Barrack- 
Master General. This officer 
was a Colonel Oliver Delancey, 
who proved as extravagant as 
he was incapable. In a few 
years he contrived to squander 
eleven millions of the public 
money with most inadequate 
results. Not only did he ap- 
propriate large sums to his 
personal use, but he actually 
placed creatures of his own in 
subordinate offices, where no 
barracks existed! A Commis- 
sion of Enquiry, in 1802, found 
him guilty of flagrant pecula- 
tion, for there was a deficiency 
of £40,000 in his accounts, but 
he was shielded by high autbh- 
ority, and, instead of being laid 
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by the heels in Newgate, was 
allowed to retire on a pension 
of six pounds per day!! This 
official was responsible for the 
buildings at Norman Cross— 
the exact cost of which will 
never be known—and later on 
for similar establishments at 
Stapleton, near Bristol, and 
elsewhere. 

Norman Cross! is, of course, 
a familiar landmark to the 
modern cyclist or motorist, for 
it stands on the borders of 
Huntingdonshire, about a mile 
from Stilton, on the Great 
North Road, which here takes 
an abrupt turn to the left to- 
wards Wansford and Stamford. 
Stilton itself is nowadays a 
long, melancholy street of dingy 
and old-fashioned houses, de- 
serted and forlorn; but a hun- 
dred years ago it was alive with 
never-ceasing traffic. It had 
several inns, with extensive 
stabling, and a constant stream 
of mail-ovaches, post-chaises, 
stage-waggons, pack-horses, car- 
riers’ carts—along with innum- 
erable droves of sheep and oxen 
—poured through it on their 
way to London or Scotland ; 
for this was the main high- 
road to the North,—the Ermine 
Street or Via Herminia, along 
which the Roman legions had 
tramped to Caledonia. It was 
probably the central position 
of Norman Cross, and the excel- 
lence of the roads leading to it, 
that first induced the Govern- 
ment to purchase 46 acres of 
land from Lord Carysfort on the 
Peterborough side of the cross 
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road, for the purpose of build- 
ing a depdt for prisoners of 
war. And in other respects 
the site was admirably adapted 
for the purpose. Indeed, no 
healthier spot could have been 
chosen, for it stood on & 
high plateau more than a 
hundred feet above the level 
of the neighbouring fens. 
There was an excellent water- 
supply from a number of wells 
sunk within the enclosure; 
the sanitary arrangements, if 
primitive, were at least effec- 
tive; and, what was an im- 
portant point, prisoners could 
be easily transferred in barges 
or lighters from the transports 
which had brought them to 
Lynn, Wisbech, or Yarmouth, 
along the Nene or the Ouse or 
the numerous “cuts” and water- 
ways between Peterborough 
and the coast. For Whittlesea 
Mere, which stretched between 
Yaxley (where the prison stood), 
in the direction of Thorney, and 
March, was still undrained ; 
and the vast area of the Bed- 
ford Level, now covered with 
pastures and corn-fields, was 
then unreclaimed marsh-land, 
the haunt of the bittern and 
the curlew. This fact made it 
almost impossible for a prisoner 
to escape to the east coast, even 
if he succeeded in eluding the 
sentries and scaling the lofty 
palisades; while, if he ventured 
inland, he found himself with a 
price set on his head and every 
man’s hand against him. 
Even the guards of the mail- 
coaches were armed with 





1 Fortescue’s ‘ History of the British Army,’ iv. 905. 
2 “Cross” was applied to a place where any two roads crossed; and 


“Norman” implies that the roads dated from, or before, the Conquest. 
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blunderbusses, which they did 
not hesitate to use against any 
wretched fugitive whom they 
might encounter on the high- 
road. Sometimes, indeed, in 
their eagerness to secure the 
£5 reward, they peppered the 
legs of some innocent wayfarer, 
who chanced to be trudging 
homewards from market in the 
dusk. 

Having secured their 46 acres 
of land, about four times the 
size of Trafalgar Square, the 
Government lost no time in 
building the prison and the 
necessary barracks for the 
guard. Twenty-two acres 
were enclosed by a _ lofty 
wooden palisade, replaced in 
1805 by a brick wall, and 
divided by cross roads and 
wooden partitions in the in- 
terior into four rectangular 
divisions, laid out with the 
precision and formality of a 
Roman camp. In each quad- 
rangle were four barracks— 
“mighty casernes with sloping 
roofs,” as Borrow calls them 
—100 feet long and two 
storeys high, each of them 
designed to hold five hundred 
prisoners. There were four 
gates, in deep embrasures, the 
main entrance being on the 
Peterborough road; and here 
stood the governor’s house and 
the officers’ quarters. There 
were numerous other small 
buildings—lodges for the turn- 
keys, sentry - boxes, kitchens, 
and baking-houses, a hospital; 
a straw barn, and a cachot 
or black hole for refractory 
prisoners; while in the centre 
stood an octagonal block-house, 
with eannon mounted on the 
storey, commanding 
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every part of the enclosure. 
On the east and west—outside 
the enclosure itself—two ranges 
of barracks were erected, de- 
signed to hold the two regi- 
ments of militia which formed 
the permanent garrison. Wood 
was the material used through- 
out, as being more economical 
than stone and more easily put 
up. The framework both of 
the palisades and barracks was 
made in London and sent down 
in carts to Norman Cross. The 
work was pushed forward night 
and day with such energy that 
five months after it had been 
put in hand one section of 
the prison and the adjoining 
barracks was completed, and 
four months later,in the autumn 
of 1797, the whole of the build- 
ing was ready for occupation. 
What the cest of it was to the 
country it is impossible even to 
guess; and when a question on 
the subject was asked in the 
House of Commons, the respon- 
sible official curtly replied that 
“extraordinary exertions in- 
volved extraordinary expendi- 
ture.” That these wooden 
buildings, thus hastily con- 
structed, were sufficiently dur- 
able for the purpose, is shown 
by the fact that there are still 
standing —a hundred years 
after their erection—a few 
cottages and workmen’s sheds, 
removed from the site when 
the barracks were demolished 
in 1816. 

No sooner had the first block 
of buildings been completed 
and the staff appointed, than 
the first batch of prisoners 
arrived from the coast in April 
1797. These were the crew 
of the recently captured Ville 
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d Orient, and were soon fol- 
lowed by seamen from other 
French vessels, privateers, 
merchantmen, and even fishing 
boats—though it is satisfactory 
to know that these poor fisher- 
men were soon set at liberty. 
In October there was a large 
influx of Dutch prisoners from 
De Winter’s fleet, which was 
almost annihilated at Camper- 
down. Five thousand seamen 
and marines were taken in 
this action, and most of them 
eventually found their way to 
Norman Cross. But a large 
number of these Dutchmen 
gained their liberty later on by 
entering in the English ser- 
vice—especially in the Royal 
American Regiment, now the 
60th Rifles,—and it is recorded 
in a contemporary newspaper 
that in March 1814, 1000 
“Dutch volunteers from Yaxley 
barracks” embarked for Yar- 
mouth, In 1799 there were 
about 3000 prisoners in the 
Depdt; but the number was 
largely increased by the Pen- 
insular War, and in 1811 
nearly 6000 out of the 49,000 
prisoners (chiefly French), then 
detained in England, were im- 
mured at Norman Cross. This 
was apparently the largest 
number ever interned at one 
time in the prison. 
Fortunately, there are several 
plans of the Depét still in exist- 
ence—the best of them being a 
model admirably executed by 
one of the prisoners after his 
release and preserved in the 
Museum of the Hoétel des 
Invalides in Paris. These 


plans give us an_ excellent 
idea of the internal arrange- 
ments of the enclosure, and the 
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elaborate precautions taken by 
the authorities to prevent any 
escape. Not only was there a 
strong palisade and a ditch 
some five feet deep, but there 
was a cordon of sixty sentries 
pacing to and fro night and 
day; the gates were closely 
guarded by warders and turn- 
keys; and a body of soldiers 
from the barracks, where two 
regiments were always quar- 
tered, was kept constantly under 
arms to crush any combined 
effort at escape. As a matter 
of fact, successful escapes were 
extremely rare, and in eighteen 
years there were only two 
serious and concerted attempts 
to break out of the prison. 
The first was in 1804, when 
a portion of the wooden pal- 
isade was broken down and 
nine prisoners escaped. But 
the yeomanry and volunteers 
were summoned from Peter- 
borough, the outbreak was put 
down, and five of the runaways 
recaptured. Three years later 
there was another riot, and a 
determined rush was made by 
some three hundred prisoners 
against the inner stockade 
round their quadrangle; but 
the soldiers used their bayonets 
and easily drove back the 
rioters. How serious such at- 
tempts might have proved, if 
only partially successful, is 
shown by the fact that in the 
following year (1808) when a 
search was made, no less than 
700 daggers, which had evi- 
dently been imported from out- 
side, were discovered concealed 
in the prisoners’ barracks. 

But it is not surprising that 
men in this situation should 
have made desperate efforts to 
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regain their liberty. Possibly 
to a man of genius “ his mind 
to him a kingdom is,” and in 
his case— 
‘* Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


A prisoner gifted with imag- 
ination can write a history of 
the world, like Sir Walter 
Raleigh, or revise the solar 
system, like Galileo. But few 
of us are born poets or philo- 
sophers, and we cannot easily 
detach our minds from external 
surroundings. Probably not 
many of the prisoners at Nor- 
man Cross were even highly 
educated or men of culture, 
Latterly they were mostly 
French conscripts— many of 
them mere lads, who had per- 
haps been captured in their first 
battle—the sons of peasants, of 
small farmers or tradesmen, 
with an admixture of seasoned 
veterans who had served under 
Soult or Masséna. On such 
men, accustomed to active life, 
to constant change of scene and 
the excitement of a campaign, 
the dull monotony of the bar- 
racks must have pressed even 
more heavily than on their 
better-educated comrades. The 
isolation from the world; the 
separation from family and 
friends, from wives and sweet- 
hearts, from all, in fact, that 
they loved and valued ; the ab- 
sence of even a woman’s face 
to console them; the tedious 
routine, renewed month after 
month, and possibly year after 
year, and iastly the deferred 
hopes that make the heart sick 
—these circumstances were 
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enough to produce sullenness 
and despair even in the gay and 
mercurial French temperament. 
In the daytime, especially on 
& summer morning when the 
market was open, the prison 
and its confines presented a 
busy and animated scene. 
There was a constant va et 
vient — crowds of tradesmen, 
visitors from the neighbour- 
hood, officers on parole, civilians 
attracted by curiosity or eager 
to purchase hand-made articles 
from the prisoners—while the 
interior quadrangles were filled 
with groups of prisoners amus- 
ing themselves as best they 
could, fencing, dancing, run- 
ning races, working at their 
handicrafts, or playing cards 
in the sunshine Such was 
the prison in its brightest 
aspect; but there was another 
side to the picture, and in the 
long winter evenings—without 
fires, with only scanty light, 
and with insufficient clothing 
—life must have been almost 
insupportable, and it is not 
surprising that gambling should 
in many cases have become 
the one absorbing occupation. 
Probably, also, the vagaries of 
the English climate added to 
their discomfort and despond- 
ency. Though (as we have 
said) Norman Cross stands on a 
plateau, in dry and bracing air, 
it must have seemed intolerably 
cold in winter to the ill-clothed 
prisoners, accustomed to the 
bright sunshine of Touraine or 
Provence; for—except in the 
north-eastern quadrangle,where 
the hospital and officers’ quar- 
ters stood—the barracks had 





1 Of. “The Panorama of the Prison” in Dr Walker's book, pp. 101, 102. 
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neither stoves nor fireplaces, 
and the thin wooden walls were 
a poor protection against the 
bitter winds which swept across 
thé Fens, or a hard frost. But, 
in other respects, the Govern- 
ment seems to have done their 
best to lighten the rigours of 
imprisonment, In each quad- 
rangle there was an “ airing- 
ground” of two acres, where 
the prisoners practically passed 
the whole of the daytime when 
the weather was seasonable. 
The rations supplied daily were 
abundant and of excellent 
quality—delegates being ap- 
pointed from among the pris- 
oners themselves to examine 
the beef and vegetables brought 
in daily at the west gate, and 
instructed to make a formal 
complaint if the quality was 
not satisfactory. That they 
were not stinted in their diet is 
proved by the fact that in 1814 
no less than £300,000 was 
expended by the Government 
on the provisions supplied at 
Norman Cross, The French 
prisoners, with their natural 
aptitude for cookery, made 
excellent soup—the familiar 
pot-au-feu—from the meat and 
vegetables liberally supplied to 
them, and a huge cauldron 
used for the purpose is still 
preserved at Elton Hall. An 
open market was held twice a 
week outside the eastern gate, 
when such prisoners as had 
money in their pockets could 
purchase additional provisions 
at a reasonable price. Speak- 
ing generally, it seems clear 
that the inmates of Norman 
Cross were better fed than the 
peasants in the villages near 
them or the sailors in H.M. 
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ships; and George Borrow’s 
strictures in ‘Lavengro’ need 
not be taken seriously. He 
was a child of ten when his 
father’s regiment was stationed 
at Norman Cross, and he did 
not record his impressions of 
the place till forty years later. 
He speaks of “the carrion 
meat” supplied to the pris- 
oners, which the very hounds 
(he says) would not touch— 
the explanation being (as Dr 
Walker has pointed out) that 
the meat was the refuse of 
bouilli from the cooking-pots, 
strongly impregnated with 
herbs, and would, of course, 
be rejected with scorn by any 
self-respecting dog. 

But, though the rations sup- 
plied to the prisoners seem to 
have been good and sufficient, 
the arrangements for clothing 
and sleeping were by no means 
so satisfactory. It had been 
the custom in previous wars for 
each nation to provide its own 
countrymen interned in foreign 
prisons with the necessary 
clothing. The English Govern- 
ment carried out their part 
of the bargain, and British 
prisoners in French prisons 
received regular supplies of 
clothes. But the French Gov- 
ernment declined to accede to 
the arrangement — probably 
because their own prisoners 
outnumbered the English by 
five to one,—and the conse- 
quence was that for some years 
the unfortunate prisoners at 
Norman Cross received no fresh 
clothing from home and went 
about literally in rags. They 
were at last supplied by the 
authorities with a hideous 
yellow uniform, to render their 
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identification easy in case they 
escaped. 

The health of the prisoners 
was as a rule good. Resident 
surgeons went round the bar- 
racks daily, and any serious 
cases were at once removed 
to the hospital in the north- 
east quadrangle, where they 
were carefully tended and 
placed on a liberal diet. But 
in November 1800 an epidemic 
broke out and spread with 
appalling rapidity through the 
closely packed dormitories, 
where 500 men slept in each 
block of building, in hammocks 
ranged in three tiers on the 
lower floor and in two tiers on 
the upper storey. No less 
than 1020 died there in a 
few months of what was 
probably “gaol fever,” as it 
was then called—a_ virulent 
and contagious form of typhus. 
They were buried in a field 
across the North Road, which 
served as a cemetery, but we 
fear without any funeral rites. 
Apart from this epidemic, the 
usual causes of death were 
phthisis or “debility” in the 
case of prisoners who had sold 
their clothes and rations to 
procure money to gamble with. 
Violent deaths were compara- 
tively rare. There were a 
few cases of suicide, several 
prisoners were shot by the 
sentries while attempting to 
escape ; there were one or two 
fatal duels, when the combat- 
ants fought with improvised 
weapons; and at least one 
murder is recorded in the 


register of deaths—“ a seaman, 
aged twenty-three, killed by a 
blow in prison from the follow- 
ing black man . 


. . [a negro 
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from Dominique], who hun 
himself in the Black Hole.” 
The short-lived and abortive 
Peace of Amiens in 1802 
emptied the depét at Norman 
Cross, and 2600 prisoners were 
conveyed in transports back to 
France. The Depdt was closed 
and dismantled, and the build- 
ings advertised for sale. But 
this step was premature, for 
Napoleon had never intended 
the Peace to be anything more 
than a truce, to be broken 
whenever it suited his purpose. 
In the following year war 
broke out again; the barracks 
were reopened, and again for 
eleven years there was a steady 
influx of prisoners—sent up in 
lighters from the coast, or 
marching by easy stages from 
Portsmouth. And now the 
war was conducted in a sterner 
spirit. Within six days of its 
declaration Napoleon arrested 
every British subject whom he 
could lay hands upon. Harm- 
less travellers on the Grand 
Tour, inoffensive bagmen jour- 
neying “on their lawful occa- 
sions,” the crews of merchant 
vessels, and fishermen plying 
their trade in the Channel— 
were all ruthlessly consigned 
to French. prisons, or sent to 
the hulks at Toulon. Natur- 
ally enough there were re- 
prisals on the English side, 
and non-combatants — what- 
ever their calling or social 
status— were no longer safe 
from arrest. From this date, 
Norman Cross—like the other 
depots for prisoners of war— 
had its percentage of civilians. 
If they were men of birth and 
education, they were usually 
admitted to parole along with 
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the officers. At first the Gov- 
ernment had _ been liberal 
enough in this matter. An 
officer’s word having been once 
given, he was free to take up 
his quarters where he chose, on 
an allowance of a shilling (or 
later eighteenpence) a day, 
and to report himself at stated 
intervals. But so many officers 
broke their parole and made 
their escape, that their liberty 
and privileges had to be re- 
stricted! They were obliged 
to return at sunset to the bar- 
racks, where they had special 
quarters, and even in the day- 
time were only allowed to ex- 
tend their walks within the 
radius of a mile from Norman 
Cross. Even with this re- 
stricted liberty they seem 
to have made many friends 
in the neighbourhood — those 
who had private means fre- 
quently dining out, or them- 
selves entertaining the local 
gentry—and at least one ro- 
mantic marriage is recorded 
between a French prisoner and 
a fair damsel at Stilton. But 
beyond chance references we 
know little of the social side 
of the prisoners’ lives—such, 
for instance, as it is described 
by that born raconteur, Baron 
Lejéune, one of Napoleon’s most 
trusted aides-de-camp, and later 
on Chief of Marshal Davout’s 
Staff during the retreat 
from Moscow. This gallant 
officer was captured by some 
Spanish guerillas near Madrid 
in 1812, and was within an ace 
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of being hung by his captors. 
He escaped by a miracle, and 
was handed over to the English, 
by whom he was treated, as he 
says, with the utmost courtesy 
and kindness. He was sent 
across the Channel to Forton 
—a depédt near Gosport—and 
thence to Ashby de la Zouch, 
where he was a prisoner at 
large; but as he had never 
signed his parole, he was free 
to escape with a clear con- 
science. This he did, and his 
adventures on the road between 
Ashby and the sea-coast were 
as exciting as those of St Ives 
in Stevenson’s novel. There 
were regular agents at that 
time who made huge profits 
by assisting French prisoners 
to cross the Channel; but un- 
fortunately Lejéune’s agent 
handed him over to a ruffianly 
cut-throat, who had been in 
the habit of murdering his 
victims at sea, after robbing 
them of their money. Lejéune 
and his companion lost their 
money (£200), but saved their 
lives, and were eventually car- 
ried over to Calais by night in 
a small fishing-boat.* 

Though, as has been said, we 
know little of the vie intime of 
the prison from direct evidence, 
it is easy to supplement our 
knowledge from what went on 
elsewhere. The types of men 
would not vary much, whether 
the Depdt was Dartmoor, Por- 
chester, or Norman Cross. And 
of Dartmoor prison we know a 
good deal from Mr Basil Thom- 





1 The declaration signed by officers 


admitted to parole was in the most 


stringent terms: ‘‘Now in Consideration of my Engagement, I do hereby 
declare that I have given my Parole of Honour accordingly, and that I will 


keep it inviolate.” 


2 Memoirs of Baron Lejéune (translation), vol. ii. p. 124. 
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son’s little work,! from which 
Dr Walker has largely quoted. 
After a time, the inmates of 
every such prison would natur- 
ally separate themselves in 
groups—“like to like, as jack- 
daw to jackdaw,” according to 
the Greek proverb. The better- 
educated class, with a little 
money at their disposal, would 
hold aloof from the rest, and 
were called in derision ‘‘ Les 
Lords.” Below them would 
come those who passed the 
time in straw-plaiting and 
other handicrafts—“ Les La- 
boreurs.” Thirdly would rank 
“‘ Les Indifferents ”’—lazy vaga- 
bonds, who lounged away their 
time doing nothing. Fourthly, 
there would be a set of hardened 
gamblers and plotters of mis- 
chief; and below them the 
most dangerous and depraved 
set of all—called at Dartmoor 
“Les Romains,” because they 
were banished to a cockloft 
known as “The Capitol.” At 
Norman Cross they were called 
“Les Miserables” in official 
documents, and were relegated 
to Block No. 13. These out- 
casts had sold their rations and 
clothing to some usurer among 
the prisoners themselves, in 
order to buy the tobacco with 
which they gambled, and went 
about with hardly a rag to 
cover them. They were un- 
speakably vile, and were feared 
and shunned by the other 
prisoners. They were half- 
famished as well, and would 
prowl about the yards, raking 
over the dust-heaps for any 
chance morsel of food, like 
unclean birds of prey. Hence 
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came the complaints, made by 
French writers, that the pris- 
oners were deliberately starved 
by the authorities, Hence also 
came the frequent entry of 
“debility ” as a cause of death 
in the prison registers; for these 
poor famished wretches suc- 
cumbed at once to any sudden 
attack of disease—as in the 
terrible epidemic of typhus in 
the year 1800—and in several 
instances appear to have died 
from a chance fall from their 
hammocks—an accident which 
would scarcely have seriously 
affected a healthy man. 

It is pleasant to turn from 
“Les Miserables” to the best- 
conducted class of prisoners, 
“The Labourers.” Many of 
these were skilful workmen— 
carpenters, masons, and so 
forth—and were employed by 
the authorities in various works 
connected with the prison, re- 
ceiving regular wages, while 
others earned money as tailors, 
shoemakers, or cooks for the 
prisoners themselves. But 4 
larger number employed them- 
selves in making small articles 
for sale outside the Depét, and 
the taste and ingenuity of the 
workmanship was admirable, 
especially in straw marqueterie, 
wrought in fanciful and elabo- 
rate designs, for covering work- 
boxes, cabinets, desks, and the 
like. One of the most beautiful 
of these objects is a picture of 
Peterborough Cathedral, mar- 
vellously worked in coloured 
straw by a certain Jean de la 
Porte, who had been taken 
prisoner at Trafalgar. Other 
articles were carved in bone 





1 The Story of Dartmoor Prison, by Basil Thomson. 
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with great artistic skill—such 
as the model of a chateau with 
mechanical figures, and of the 
guillotine with little figures of 
the priest, the victim, and the 
executioner. About 500 speci- 
mens of the prisoners’ handi- 
work are preserved in the 
Peterborough Museum. Some 
of the prisoners employed their 
skill in @ less creditable manner 
by forging the £1 notes current 
at the end of the eighteenth 
century. So clever were these 
imitations that it was impos- 
sible to distinguish the original 
from the counterfeit notes, ex- 
cept by dipping the latter in 
water, when the different colour 
of the ink caused detection. 
Forgery was then a capital 
offence, and several prisoners 
convicted at the Assizes of 
issuing forged notes were for- 
tunate in only being imprisoned 
till the Peace. 

There was another branch of 
industry strictly tabooed by the 
Government—namely, straw- 
plaits for hats and bonnets. 
The prisoners had invented a 
machine for splitting the straws 
and thereby producing plaits of 
a finer texture, which were also 
cheaper and easier to work ; and 
the manufacturers at Luton 
and Dunstable complained 
that they were being undersold 
by foreigners, who contributed 
nothing to the revenue them- 
selves and were a constant bur- 
den to the taxpayers. In spite, 
however, of the Government’s 
prohibition, an illicit traffic in 
straw-plaiting was regularly 
carried on. Bundles of straw 
were tossed over the walls at 
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night by accomplices, and when 
the straw had been worked into 
plaits, these were secretly con- 
veyed outside the prison to 
dealers, who made a large 
profit which they shared 
with the prisoners. Hence 
came the ‘straw - plaiting 
raids” described by Borrow, 
the seizure of the contraband 
articles, and their burning in 
the prison yard amid the 
execrations of the prisoners ; 
but, after all, it was the cus- 
tom of the period, and the 
smuggled straw-plaits fared 
no worse than the smuggled 
tobacco formerly consumed in 
a furnace, known as “the 
Queen’s pipe.” Indeed, Bor- 
row’s statements as to “the 
acts of callous cruelty in the 
treatment of the prisoners” have 
nothing to support them from 
external evidence ; and it is a 
significant fact (as Dr Walker 
has pointed out) that at the 
very time when, according to 
Borrow, these acts of cruelty 
took place, the governor of 
the prison was Captain John 
Draper, whose memory is pre- 
served by a marble tablet in 
Yaxley Church :— 


“Inscribed at the desire and sole 
expense of the French Prisoners of 
War at Norman Cross, to the mem- 
ory of Captain Joun Draper, who 
for the last eighteen months of his 
life was Agent to the Depét, in 
testimony of their esteem and 
gratitude for his humane attention 
to their comfort during that too 
short period. He died February 
13, 1813, aged 53 years.”? 


Iittera scripta manet. This 
testimony is of more value 








1 Prisoners of War at Norman Cross, p. 144. 
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than the vague impressions of 
a dreamy enthusiast. 

Oddly enough, the most 
active of the intermediaries in 
this illicit straw-plaiting was 
the servant of the Bishop—or 
rather Bishop - designate — of 
Moulins, whose personality has 
been clothed by some writers 
with a veil of romance. But 
the Bishop was by no means 
the immaculate saint they 
would have us believe him to 
be. He was not an émigré, but 
a déporté—having been expelled 
from France by the Directory 
in 1791 ; and was treated with 
exceptional favour by the 
English Government, from 
whom he received a handsome 
allowance of £240a year. But 
"he seems to have been reckless 
in money matters,—borrowing 
from London usurers, and then 
_ writing begging letters for 
further loans to his friend Lord 
Fitzwilliam.} Furthermore, 
when by special favour one 
of the prisoners was allowed 
to act as his servant and come 
and go at all hours from the 
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prison, the return made by the 
Bishop for this exceptional 
privilege was to connive at his 
servant's smuggling straw- 
plaits for customers outside. 
But, apart from this equivocal 
conduct, the Bishop did excel- 
lent work in his spiritual 
ministrations to his poor 
countrymen inside the barracks, 
for up to that time (1808) visits 
of Roman Catholic priests 
were rare, and were in fact 
only allowed in extreme cases, 
when a prisoner was on the 
point of death. 

Napoleon’s abdication and 
the cessation of the war again 
opened the doors of the Depdt, 
and in August 1814 the last 
draft of prisoners marched forth 
on their way to the coast. Two 
years later the buildings were 
removed or demolished, the 
site was sold by the Govern- 
ment, and to the modern gen- 
eration the once famous prison 
of Norman Cross has become 
little more than a memory or 


& name, 
C. W. C. 





1 Some interesting correspondence relating to the Bishop of Moulins has been 
recently found among the archives of the Fitzwilliam family at Milton House, 
near Peterborough. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS, 1775—-THE DEFENCE OF ST JOHNS. 


Few or no particulars of the 
siege of St Johns in the year 
1775 are given in the standard 
histories of the American War 
of Independence. Yet the de- 
fence for forty-seven days of 
that fort (for it was nothing 
more) under Major Preston of 
the 26th Regiment, Scottish 
Rifles (the Cameronians), who 
was afterwards Sir Charles 
Preston, 5th Baronet of Valley- 
field, Fife, affords a fine ex- 
ample of pluck and endurance 
in the face of great difficulties 
and dangers; and the capitu- 
lation, which was occasioned 
solely by the lack of food and 
ammunition, led directly to the 
evacuation, and temporary 
occupation by the American 
forces of the city of Montreal. 
Had Benedict Arnold’s expedi- 
tion against Quebec, which 
took place at the same time, 
proved as successful as did 
that of Richard Montgomery 
against Montreal, it is more 
than possible that the whole 
history of Canada would have 
been changed, and that she 
would not now form part of 
the British Empire. 

The following narrative of 
the siege is taken from original 
documents preserved by Major 
Preston.’ They consist of letters 
from various officials received 
by Preston immediately before 
and during the siege; the 
documents containing the pro- 
posed Articles of Capitulation, 


and the final Articles signed 
by Montgomery ; and lastly, a 
detailed Diary of the siege. 
This Diary, interesting in itself, 
gains additional interest from 
the fact that on the outside 
sheet of the manuscript there 
is written “J. André.” That 
brilliant but ill-fated officer 
served throughout the siege 
as a lieutenant in the 7th 
Regiment (the Royal Fusiliers). 
Five years later he was taken 
by the Americans while in 
plain clothes, and was hanged 
as a spy by Washington. In 
1821 his body was removed 
to Westminster Abbey, where 
it now lies under 2 monument 
erected to his memory. The 
Diary, it would appear from 
internal evidence, was kept in 
the form of rough notes 
throughout the siege, and was 
extended to its present form 
afterwards — possibly during 
the time when Preston and 
André were prisoners in the 
hands of the Americans. 

To make what follows in- 
telligible, it is necessary to 
preface the narrative with 
some introductory matter deal- 
ing with the circumstances 
which led up to the siege, and, 
as occasion arises, to refer to 
other operations in the field 
which had an important bear- 
ing on the defence. 

The summer months of the 
year 1775 had proved dis- 
astrous to the British forces 





1 These papers are now in the possession of Mr Maconochie Welwood, Kirk- 


newton, Mid-Lothian. 
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in America. The severe skir- 
mish at Lexington, the dearly- 
bought success of Bunker’s 
Hill, and the siege of Boston 
by Washington, had proved so 
costly in men and the material 
of war, that our army in 
America was not in a posi- 
tion to do more than to mark 
time until reinforcements ar- 
rived from England. Canada 
at the moment was held by a 
very weak force, consisting of a 
few officers and men of the 
Royal Artillery, the Cameron- 
ians (26th Foot), and the 7th 
Regiment (Royal Fusiliers); and 
every effort was being made to 
stir up disaffection against the 
King’s Government in that 
country. The fort of Ticon- 


deroga, a strong outpost, 
weakly garrisoned, on the 
river between Lake George 


and Crown Point at the head 
of Lake Champlain, had been 
taken by a clever stratagem on 
the part of Ethan Allen; and 
Benedict Arnold, who formerly 
had held the King’s Commis- 
sion, was at Crown Point with 
a small fleet composed of a 
sloop captured from the British, 
a schooner, and a number of 
smaller bateaux. Much jealousy 
and rivalry existed between 
Allen and Arnold, but they 
were united in urging on 
Congress the advisability of 
an immediate descent upon 
Canada by way of the Sorel 
river, which flows from Lake 
Champlain to the St Lawrence, 
passing within a few miles of 
Montreal on its way. They 
differed, however, on the ques- 
tion of the command of the 
proposed oxpedition. When 


Congress, after much considera- 


tion, resolved to carry the 
revolutionary campaign into 
Canada, they soon settled that 
difficulty by passing over the 
claims of both Allen and 
Arnold, and on 27th July 
General Philip Schuyler was 
ordered to proceed to Ticon- 
deroga, there to take com- 
mand of the American forces, 
and “should he find it prac- 
ticable and not disagreeable 
to the Canadians, immediately 
to take possession of St Johns 
and Montreal, and pursue any 
other measures in Canada to 
promote the furtherance and 
safety of these provinces.” 
The Isle aux Noix, which 
lies near the point where the 
Sorel flows out of Lake Champ- 
lain, is situated about twelve 
miles above the fort of St 
Johns, and if Montreal were 
to be “taken possession of,” in 
terms of Schuyler’s instructions, 
it was necessary to seize that 
island and to reduce not only 
St Johns, some twenty miles 
S.W. from the city, but the fort 
of Chambly, seven miles farther 
down the river than St Johns. 
Directly after the news of 
the fall of Ticonderoga reached 
General Carleton, Governor of 
Canada, he gave instructions 
that the fortifications of St 
Johns should be completed, 
and proceeded to strengthen 
the garrison by sending 500 
men from his total force of 800 
at Montreal to the fort; he 
further gave orders for the 
immediate building of a small 
fleet of ships, suitable for the 
river, to assist in barring the 
way to Montreal. It is evident 
that Carleton had from the first 
foreseen the danger which 




















threatened him, as on June 8, 
a fortnight before Schuyler had 
received his instructions, he 
wrote to Major Preston— 


**T have ordered a y of savages 
into the woods from the Isle aux Noix 
till below your post, but don’t depend 
upon them so far as to omit takin 
the same precautions you woul 
observe were there no such ple. 
I recommend to you that the two 
redoubts, one to enclose Hazen’s 
house [on the right bank of the 
river], the other to enclose the bar- 
rack, be finished as soon as you can. 
The soldiers might work two or four 
hours at most, and then be relieved, 
so the business might go on briskly. 
I shall allow half a pint of rum to 
those who work, or have any extra- 
ordinary fatigue, to mix with their 
water, at your discretion, but all who 
get drunk are to be struck off this 
allowance.” 


Carleton’s anticipations were 
soon justified, for news shortly 
arrived that General Richard 
Montgomery, Schuyler’s second 
in command, who, like Arnold, 
had held a commission in the 
British Army, had in the 
absence of his chief, who had 
gone to Albany to attend a 
conference of “the six nations,” 
sailed from Crown Point to 
seize the Isle aux Noix. Carle- 
ton at that moment was absent 
from Montreal, but Lieut.- 
Colonel Prescott of the 7th 
Royal Fusiliers, who had been 
left in command of the city, 
wrote to Preston on August 
31— 


“The wind has. been easterly for 
some time, and will consequently 
have detained the rebels on the other 
side of the lake: when it changes 
they will probably send some of 
their people to reconoitre.... We 
are preparing to give the rebels a 
ood reception. ou must defend 
t Johns to the last extremity. .. . 
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A few days’ or hours’ ite will I 
hope enable us to repell all attempts. 
—I am, with fervent wishes for your 
success, &c.” 


On 30th August Schuyler, 
who was suffering severely from 
fever, set out, on a bed prepared 
for him on a covered boat, to 
join Montgomery, and on Sept- 
ember 4 he overtook him at 
the Isle la Motte on Lake 
Champlain. On the same day 
he sailed on with the whole 
force and took possession of the 
Isle aux Noix, which was found 
to be unoccupied by the British. 
By this time Preston had com- 
pleted, as satisfactorily as he 
could, his fortifications at St 
Johns, and the vessels ordered 
by Carleton were nearing com- 
pletion. The two redoubts 
which lay on the north bank of 
the Sorel were surrounded by 
swampy forest, but that on 
the south bank had no such 
protection, the forest and bush 
approaching dangerously close 
to it. 

On 6th September the actual 
operations against St Johns 
began. On that day Schuyler 
descended the river in boats, and 
landed his troops at a swampy 
point within 1} mile of the 
fort. There a skirmish, at- 
tended with slight loss on both 
sides, took place, and the 
Americans encamped for the 
night within shell-fire of the 
British entrenchments. Dur- 
ing the night Schuyler learnt 
from a spy that the fort was 
strongly defended, and that an 
armed schooner would be ready 
to co-operate with the garrison 
in a day or two. A Council of 
War was held in the morning, 
at which it was decided that 
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until more men and artillery 
should arrive from Ticonderoga 
and elsewhere, it would be safer 
that the force should return to 
the Isle aux Noix, and after 
placing a boom across the river 
to bar the entrance of British 
vessels into Lake Champlain, 
should there await the arrival 
of reinforcements. 

In a few days the reinforce- 
ments arrived, but just as all 
preparations for the invest- 
ment had been made, General 
Schuyler’s illness assumed so 
serious an aspect that he was 
forced to leave the army, and 
on September 15 the com- 
mand devolved upon General 
Montgomery. 

The new General lost no time 
in carrying out the precon- 
certed plan, and on 17th Sept- 
ember he again descended the 
river and landed his forces at the 
same point on which they had 
landed on September 6. De- 
tailing a force of 500 men 
down the river to meet any 
attempt at a relief from 
Montreal or Fort Chambly, he, 
under a hot fire from St Johns, 
erected a battery of artillery on 
an eminence which commanded 
the fort, the shipyard, and the 
British vessels, and another in 
the woods about 600 yards 
from the fort in the direction 
of Fort Chambly. 

The Diary of the siege begins 
with an entry dated 17th Sept- 
ember 1774 (sic)— 


“Our redoubts [there were three 
redoubts, two on the North bank of 
the river connected by a ‘trench of 
communication’ and one on the South 
bank] were at this time (if not 
finished) at least in a very defensible 
state ; the insides of the parapet and 


embrasures were sodded. The ditch 
was frais'd and the guns mounted, 
these it is true on very bad plat- 
forms. We had two eight-inch 
Howitzers and 8 Royal or Cohorn 
Mortars, about 30 pieces of cannon, 
among which were two light brass 
24 lbs., 6 Iron 9lb. The rest were of 
smaller calibres and chiefly brass. 
The schooner which lay before the 
Redoubts carried 12 guns and was 
finish’d. The Row Galley, which was 
— soon after, carried one brass 
24 lb.” 


The garrison, officers not in- 
cluded, consisted of — 


“Fusiliers (7th), 239; 26th Regi- 
ment, 198; Royal Emigrants, 18 ; 
Volunteers, 71; R. Artillery, 31; 
on board the vessels, 10; in all, 567. 
We had besides these or rather 
were encumbered with, about 40 
women and as many children. The 
whole, amounting to —— souls, were 
contain’d in a Barrack built for 25 
men, a barn, and a large house [on 
the south bank, belonging to Mr 
Hasen]. The redoubts had occu- 
owt 300 men since July. The men 

ad neither Bedding, straw, or blan- 
kets. . . . Provision and a quantity 
of blankets which were on the way 
to St Johns were seiz’d by the rebels, 
a loss of great importance in a climate 
where the nights of September and 
October are as cold as those of the 
two succeeding months in England.” 


On the 18th the enemy sent 
about 200 men to take post on 
a rivulet about two miles below 
St Johns, and Captain Strong 
(26th) was sent against them 
with 100 regulars, the Volun- 
teers, an officer of artillery, 
and a field-piece. “The rebels, 
on their appearing, fir'd a few 
shot and ran off into the wood. 
Our people took two wounded 
prisoners, and lost one man 
(Mons* Beaubien, a Volunteer). 
We had two or three wounded.” 
While our men were destroy- 
ing the enemy’s breastwork, a 

















soldier of the 26th was killed 
by a shot from the woods (“ of 
which a good many were then 
fir’d from behind the trees and 
bushes”), and meantime “the 
enemy's gondolas had been in- 
sulting the redoubts with a few 
shot which had no effect. . . . 
In this affair there were 
Englishmen fighting against 
Englishmen, French against 
French, and Indians of the 
same tribe against each other.” 
On the 19th “it rain’d ex- 
tremely hard, and half the 
garrison was constantly up, 
and was relieved every four 
hours.” On the 20th “we had 
an alarm in the night, and 
almost a general fire from the 
works. In the morning a 
horse was found dead; this 
was the enemy our out-sentry 
had seen and challeng’d.” All 
this time the weather was very 
bad. One of our bateaux was 
driven down the river and 
taken by the enemy; but, on 
the other hand, one of the 
enemy’s bateaux, “with 3 or 
4 barrels of pork and as 
many of flour” on _ board 
“drove down from the enemy. 
We stopp’d her, and at the 
same time a yawl from the 
same quarter.” <A boy, who 
had been caught sleeping on 
the boat which was driven 
down the river, told the de- 
fenders that the Americans 
had “sent back to Ticonderoga 
for a 13-inch mortar, called 
the ‘Sow.’” It arrived some 
days later, having been brought, 
under great difficulties, by a 
Captain Lamb; and from the 
time it was mounted it gave 
a great deal of trouble, and 
did much damage to the de- 
VOL, CXCV.—NO. MCLXXXIT. 
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fences. On October 6, it is 
recorded that— 


“a singular explosion at the Mortar 
Battery, as the last shell was fired, 
made us me ay the mortar was 
burst, especially as the shell fell 
short and in a bad direction, and 
the witty observed the Sow had 
brought her pigs to fine market. 
The enemy on their side were heard 
to laugh, and we afterwards had 
reason to think that anything re- 
lating to the Sow was a better joke 
to them than to us. We sent them 
a good many small shells.” 


Fighting more or less severe 
occurred daily. On the 22nd 
we lost a number of cattle 
which had been collected 
near Mr Hazen’s house, and 
on the 25th a new battery 
was opened by the enemy, the 
fire from which did consider- 
able damage in the redoubts 
and to the schooner. On that 
day “the weather grew very 
cold, and the men already felt 
the want of covering at night 
very much.” On the 26th a 
deserter came in, who re- 
ported that ‘‘despondency was 
amongst” the enemy. The ar- 
tillery fire on the fort and 
ships did not, however, slacken, 
and on the 29th we find that 
“we had our daily little can- 
nonade, and 17 shells burst 
amongst us without hurting 
any one.” Meanwhile Preston 
had difficulties with his offi- 
cers and men within the fort; 
there were frequent desertions 
among the latter; Hunter, the 
captain of the schooner, was 
dissatisfied with the enforced 
inaction of the ships under 
his command; and a quarrel 
between two officers, which 
arose out of an altercation in 
which one called the other a 
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scoundrel and “spat in his 
face, the other knocked him 
down,” ended in a court of in- 
quiry, of which the notes are 
preserved. But worse than all 
this, on October 10 we find it 
recorded that ‘“‘We began to 
be more sparing of our am- 
munition to make it keep 
proportion with the provision.” 
The cannonade from the or- 
iginal batteries, and from new 
ones which were frequently 
opened, continued with un- 
diminished severity, and life 
in the fort became almost un- 
supportable. On October 15 


“the weather became very cold, and 
as the windows of the house were all 
broke, as many as could find room in 
the cellars slept there. The rest, 
unable either to get a place or to 
bear the heat and disagreeable smell 
arising from such numbers being 
crowded together, slept above in 
cold and danger, or walk’d about 
the test part of the night. To- 
wards evening we were again saluted 
with shells, and the night being cold 
and wet it was thought proper to 
rouse us at midnight with a few 
shells and shot.” 


On the 16th the schooner the 
Royal Savage was sunk “up to 
her ports.” Red-hot shot having 
been fired at her, she was set on 
fire, “and her colors, which lay 
in the hold, were scorch’d.” 
Montgomery, meanwhile, 
being dissatisfied with the 
progress of the siege, and 
finding his store of ammuni- 
tion to be falling short, de- 
tached 300 men to attack 
Fort Chambly, which was 
garrisoned by 150 men under 
the command of Major the 
Hon. Joseph Stopford of the 
7th Royal Fusiliers. The de- 
fence of the fort was, to say 


the least, not stubborn, and it 
capitulated on October 20. On 
that day Stopford wrote to 
Preston— 


“Being obliged to surrender Fort 
Chambly, and made prisoners of war, 
am under the necessity of applying 
to you for per a for five bat- 
teaux to and re our Forts to 
convey A myetoonntag eg and bag- 

e to General Montgomery’s camp. 
f this request cannot be granted 
we shall loose all our baggage, an 
be under the necessity of leaving 
our women and children behind, as 
we are to be sent to New England 
immediately. I have pledged my 
honour that our Drum Major re- 
turns as soon as possible.” 


On 21st the Diary states— 


“The garrison of Chambli pass’d the 
Forts. The Volunteers at St Johns 
wanted to capitulate for themselves, 
and were refused Major Preston’s 
leave. A young man came into the 
Forts with a flag of truce, to bring 
three women whose husbands were 
in the Fort. He gave a letter to 
Major Preston.” 


The letter was in these terms— 


“The garrison of Chambli having 
passed their baggage to the encam 

ment of the Continental Army, the 
General, with the most painful re- 
luctance, desires the Commanding 
officer of St Johns to prepare for 


his defence. 
“ Epw>- FLEMING, 
“* Dep. Adjt. General in the 
Continental Army.” 


The fall of Fort Chambly, 
and the stores there captured, 
replenished Montgomery’s am- 
munition and stock of guns, 
and the bombardment of St 
Johns was carried on with 
increased vigour. It soon be- 
came clear that the end was 
not only inevitable, but not 
far distant. 


“We were constantly employed in 




















throwing up Traverses. These from 
the hasty manner in which they 
were constructed, and the bad 
weather, soon fell in, and were again 
propt and repaired; so that our 
shattered House, together with the 
ruinous ‘Traverses, mud _ ditches, 
broken platforms, &c., exhibited a 
very ragged scene. Within doors, 
if that cou’d be called within doors 
— doors — windows were 
roken in pieces, the appearance was 
no elie Heaps of Geshe earth, 
glass, bricks, and other rubbish lay 
pa scattered. The rooms, 
y the partitions being broke, were 
mostly laid together, and the roof 
and ceiling were open on every side, 
especially where the shell had markt 
its path. Such was the state of the 
North Redoubts ; the South Redoubt 
was no better circumstanced. A 13- 
inch shell had fallen into the Barn, 
and many shot had struck the house. 
Our rum, wine, &c., were exhausted. 
Salt pork was our daily fare, with 
sometimes a few roots; and we re- 
duced ourselves about this time to 
2/3 of the usual allowance. . . . The 
situation of the sick and wounded 
was a very cruel one: They were 
neither out of the reach of danger, 
nor were they sheltered from the 
Inclemency of the weather, or pro- 
vided with any of those things which 
might alleviate their Sufferings ; one 
or two were hurt in their berths.” 


On the 23rd 


“we were obliged to diminish the 
guards, the duty having been too 
hard, men and officers having some- 
times been two nights successively 
on duty for want of a sufficient num- 
ber for a relief. Our ammunition 
became scarce and we fir’d little and 
only small shells.” 


On the 28th the defenders 
heard from an Indian, “who 
told us many lies, that Gen- 
eral Carleton had made good 
his landing at Longeuil, and 
that 5000 men were arriv’d in 
Canada.” The facts were very 
different. General Carleton had 
indeed sent a small and very 
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miscellaneous force across the 
St Lawrence with a view to 
the relief of St Johns, but it 
was attacked while still in the 
boats, and thrown into such 
confusion that it had to retreat 
to Montreal. e 

On the 30th “9 fat pigs 
came running towards the 
Fort, and were received with 
great cordiality.” On Nov- 
ember 1, at 10 A.M, 


“the N.W. Battery of 4 
——-. that on the opposite side of 
the River play’d on us at the same 
time. These with 6 mortars kept 
an incessant fire till sunset. Large 

ieces of the wall were knocked in. 

he chimneys of the House in the 
South Redoubt were thrown down, 
and the few corners where some 
little shelter from the weather was 
to be had were now no longer ten- 
able. A great many shot passed 
through the rapets, and some 
wounded men behind them. 3 men 
were killed and 4 or 5 wounded. A 
good deal of provision was destroyed. 
Towards night the Enemy beat a 
parley. Their Messenger was re- 
ceived.” 


He brought the following 
letter from Montgomery :— 


“Srr,—From an anxious desire to 
spare the effusion of my fellow sub- 
jects’ blood, I permit a prisoner Sag 
we learn from the Diary was a ‘ hair- 
dresser of Montreal’], taken in an 
action with Gene Carleton at 
Longeuil a few days since, to pass 
to the Fort—from him you will learn 
how small your prospect of relief. 
By your deserters we find the low 
state of your provisions, and that 
you. throw away and destroy the 
artillery stores, tools, &. Let me 
entreat you, Sir, to spare the lives 
of a brave garrison entitled to every 
indulgence consistent with my duty 
to the public. Should you continue 
to destroy the stores and obstinately 
persist in a defence which cannot 
avail you, I will assemble the Can- 
adians, and deem myself innocent of 
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the melancholy consequences which 
may attend it.—I am, Sir, with great 
esteem, 
“RicHARD MONTGOMERY, 
‘¢ Brigr- Gen!. Continental Army.” 


Captain Stewart (26th) 


“was sent to tell Mr Montgomery 
that we should send an answer next 
morning. The officers were assem- 
bled. Major Preston inform’d them 
that there was a 2/3 rations pork and 
flour for 8 days, from this was to be 
deducted the damages of the day 
before. The advice of the Officers 
was then taken and the following 
letter sent.” 


A blank space is left in the 
Diary for the letter, but we 
learn from Washington Irving’s 
‘Life of Washington’ that 
the reply bore that Preston 
“expressed a doubt of the 
truth of the report brought 
by the prisoners, but offered 
to surrender if not relieved 
in four days.” Montgomery 
thereupon sent this second 
letter— 


“ S1r,—The advanced season of the 
year will not admit of your proposed 
delay. I do assure you, upon the 
honour of a gentleman, that what the 
Prisoner has informed you of is true 
as far as has come to my knowledge ; 
however, if it want further confirma- 
tion, Mr Depane of Montreal who is 
also my prisoner will I believe give 
you the same intelligence. Having 
now acquitted my conscience I must, 
to save time prevent trouble, 
acquaint you that if you do not 
surrender this day, it will be un- 
necessary to make any further pro- 

Is. The Garrison shall be 
risoners of War — they shall not 
have the honours of War & I cannot 
ensure the officers their baggage. 
Should you wish to send an Officer to 
Mr Depane, who is on board the 
sloop, you have my permission, 
Capt. Stewart carries an order for 
that purpose. But shou’d you be 
inclined to persist in a useless 
defence you will be so good as to 


fire a cannon without shot as a 
signal.” 

These letters, so honour- 
able to the American com- 
mander, left practically no 
choice to Major Preston but to 
surrender. However, “an of- 
ficer was sent up to the point 
to speak with Mons* Despains, 
who confirm’d the Barber’s 
deposition. There was now 
nothing left but to frame the 
best Articles we cou’d for the 
Garrison,” and Articles of Cap- 
itulation were thereafter sent. 
In these proposals there were 
six articles, blank spaces being 
left for Montgomery’s replies. 
It will be sufficient merely to 
summarise the articles, which 
were agreed to without im- 
portant change, with the ex- 
ception of Article 2, the terms 
of which, with Montgomery’s 
note and Preston’s comment, 
deserve to be given in full. 
Article 1 provided that acts 
of hostility should cease until 
the terms of capitulation 
should be agreed on and 
signed. Article 2, as pro- 
posed, was in these terms— 


“The garrison shall be allowed 
all the honours of war, and suffered 
to proceed with their baggage and 
effects to the most convenient Port 
in America, from thence to embark 
for Great Britain as soon as they 
shall be furnished with transports 
and Provisions by His Excellency 
General - or Commander in 
Chief of His Majesty’s troops in 
America.” 


Montgomery’s reply was as 
follows :— 


“The garrison shall march out 
with the Honors of War. This is 
due to their Fortitude and Persever- 
ance. I wish they had been exerted 
in a better cause. The non -com- 


























missioned Officers and Privates 
shall ground their Arms on the 
Plain, south of the Fort, and im- 
mediately embark on board such 
boats as shall be provided for that 
purpose. The Officers shall keep 
their side arms, and their fire arms 
shall be put up in a box and de- 
livered to them when these unhappy 
disputes are ended, if they do not 
chuse to dispose of them before. 
The garrison must go to Connecticut 
Government, or such other province 
as the Honble the Continental Con- 
gress shall direct, there to remain 
till our unhappy differences shall be 
compromised, or till they are ex- 
changed. Our prisoners have been 
constantly treated with a brotherly 
affection. The effects of the Gar- 
rison shall not be held from them.” 


Article 3 provided for an 
officer going to Montreal upon 
parole to transact regimental 
business, and to bring up “the 
baggage, cloathing and pay 
of the Garrison.” Article 4. 
That Canadians in the fort 
should be permitted to re- 
turn unmolested to _ their 
homes. Article 5. That the 
sick and wounded should be 
taken proper care of and per- 
mitted to join their corps upon 
their recovery; and Article 6. 
That on the articles being 
signed the forts should be 
delivered up with ammuni- 
tion, provisions, &c. 

When the articles were re- 
turned with Montgomery’s 
answers appended, Major Pres- 
ton sent them back with the 
following note: “The answers 
to the above articles will be 
assented to by Major Preston, 
provided the expression (in 
answer to Article 2nd), ‘I wish 
they had been exerted in a 
better cause,’ be entirely 
erased; the garrison being 
determined rather to die with 
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their Arms in their hands than 
submit to the Indignity of such 
a reflection.” On the same day 
the articles (the original MS. 
of which now lies before the 
writer) were returned with the 
words quoted above so com- 
pletely erased that it is hardly 
possible to decipher the ob- 
noxious expression, A fresh 
copy was then made with the 
words objected to left out, and 
signed by Montgomery on 
November 2, a duplicate copy 
being signed by Preston. 

On the following day the 
troops marched out at 8 A.M, 
leaving in the fort “about 3 
days’ provision, scarce any loose 
powder, and three boxes of 
ammunition for each gun that 
was mounted; that is the 
quantity kept in case of storm.” 
It is perhaps worth mentioning 
that in the Articles of Capitu- 
lation there is no trace of an 
undertaking on the part of 
Montgomery that he would 
furnish each private with a 
suit of clothes. That that was 
one of the stipulations is re- 
corded by Washington Irving 
in his ‘ Life of Washington,’ but 
these official documents afford 
no ground for the statement. 

So ended the siege, and it 
can hardly be denied that in 
sustaining a siege lasting forty- 
seven days, within small and 
insufficient fortifications, Pres- 
ton had faithfully carried out 
Colonel Prescott’s instructions 
to “defend St Johns to the 
last extremity.” 

The last information to be 
gained from the papers kept by 
Preston is contained in a letter 
from John Hancock, the well- 
known President of Congress, 
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written at Philadelphia to 
Preston on January 4, 1776. 


“T am directed by the Congress to 
signify to you their approbation of 
your Determining upon the place of 
your residence with these exceptions, 
vizt.: That it be not in a sea Port 
Town, nor in the place where the 
Private Soldiers, who are Prisoners, 
are station’d. I am also directed, 
previous to your Departure from this 
City to the place you may prefer for 
your Residence, to Take your Parole 
of Honour that you will not go into 
or near any Sea Port Town, nor 
further than Six miles distant from 
the place of your residence, without 
Leave of the Continental Congress, 
and that you will carry on no politi- 
cal Correspondence whatever on the 
subject of the Dispute between Great 
Britain and these Colonies, so long as 
you remain a Prisoner. Your signi- 
fying to me the place you shall 

etermine as most Agreeable for your 
Residence, and giving your Parole 
conformable to the lutions of 
Congress, are the only Requisites 
eae to your Departure to the 
own of your Choice. Should you 
be Desirous of communicating any 
matter to Congress, I shall, on being 
acquainted with it, Lay it before 
them, and with pleasure inform you 
the Result.” 


One word must be added 
with regard to Preston’s gal- 
lant and courteous opponent 
Montgomery. The siege being 
over he straightway marched 
on Montreal, and entered the 
city, which had been evacuated 
by Carleton on November 12. 
From thence he went to join 
Arnold before Quebec, and 
on December 31 he met a 
soldier’s death while leading 
the assault, and received a 


soldier’s burial within the 
fortifications. 

This narrative of a gallant 
and determined affair at an 
outpost of the Empire in olden 
times can hardly be more fitly 
closed than by quoting the 
concluding sentences of the 
Diary of which so much use 
has already been made. 


“The little execution done in pro- 
portion to the number of shot and 
shells fir’d is surprising, for we had 
not above 40 men killed and wounded ; 
that is during the blockade: in all 
from the time of our taking post at 
St Johns we had sixty killed and 
wounded. Near 1000 shot, and be- 
tween 50 and 100 shells were fired at 
the redoubts the last day. 

“The men shewed a chearfullness 
under their fatigues which, spite of 
events, can but refiect honor upon 
them, as Few cou’d be so devoid of 
reflexion as not to see how slender 
our hopes of relief were, and of course 
to apprehend the most unfavorable 
issue. We may thank our enemy in 
some sort for leaving us in such 
slight field works the credit of having 
been reduc’d by Famine. Had they 
understood, or been a fit people 
to carry on obsidional operations, 
their Batterys might with their 
numbers by means of approaches 
have been brought much closer to 
our Redoubts, have overlook’d us, 
destroy’d our Breastworks, and by a 
slaughter from which there would 
have been no shelter, have rendered 
our holding out a meer sacrifice of 
men who might have been reserved 
for better services. 

“Upon the whole it may be said 
that the garrison of St Johns suffer’d 
in their misfortunes, dangers and 


hardships which have often been the 
price of Honor to more fortunate 
troops.” 


CHARLES C. MACONOCHIE. 




















MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD, 


THE COMPLACENCY OF ENGLAND —CIVIS ROMANUS SUM — THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE — CANNING'S VIEW—ITS INTERPRETATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES—-AN IMPERIAL FORCE—ITS DISCUSSION IN 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS — CITIZEN LUCAS’S ARGUMENT — LORD 
HALDANE ON HISTORY—ART OR SCIENCE? 


SoME weeks ago a British 
subject, named Benton, was 
brutally murdered in Mexico. 
Of the crime we know little. 
Whether the shot was fired by 
the ruffian who calls himself 
General Villa, or by one of his 
henchmen, is uncertain, Nor 
does it greatly matter. What 
does matter is that England 
has made no serious attempt 
to obtain satisfaction for the 
outrage. The murderers not 
merely go unpunished, but are 
permitted to increase their 
store of guns and ammunition 
from the United States. The 
only policy said to be possible 
for us is @ policy of watchful 
waiting, a variant, we suppose, 
of Mr Asquith’s shameful oppor- 
tunism—wait and see. We have 
certainly waited, and without 
effect. We are not allowed to 
watch, even when British sub- 
jects are killed, for that might 
hurt the susceptibilities of 
Messrs Wilson and Bryan, who, 
having assumed a monstrous 
responsibility, have made up 
their minds to do nothing but 
wait. Even to watch is a 
hazard which Washington does 
not or will not face. 

Washington, of course, will 
follow its own path. There 
remains something to be said 
about England. There was 
a time when we did not 
leave our compatriots abroad 
exposed to the greed of the 


spoiler or the knife of the 


assassin, when British citizen- 


ship was still a protection 
against murder and aggres- 
sion, Sixty years ago we seized 
the ships of Greece, and in- 
curred the hostility of France 
and Russia, merely that justice 
should be done to two men 
who claimed the protection of 
the British Empire. Don 
Pacifico, for whose sake a 
famous Minister almost went 
to war, could claim neither 
Benton’s wealth nor Benton’s 
position. He was but a poor 
Jew, born at Gibraltar, who 
had suffered insult at the 
hands of the Greeks, and being 
a British citizen claimed, and 
not in vain, the protection of 
the British Government. The 
injury inflicted upon him was 
not denied. His house had 
been broken into and destroyed ; 
his family had been flogged ; 
he himself had been basti- 
nadoed. For years he had 
sought reparation, and for 
years had been put off by 
hollow promises. To Lord 
Palmerston it mattered not 
that Don Pacifico was a Jew; 
it mattered not that he was 
said to be a notorious scoun- 
drel. “I do not care what 
M. Pacifico’s character is,” 
said the Minister; “I do not, 
and cannot, admit that be- 
cause a man may have acted 
amiss on some other occasion, 
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and in some other matter, he 
is to be wronged with impunity 
by others.” And so he insisted, 
with all the power and prestige 
of England to support him, 
that justice should be done— 
not that he would have put 
British subjects abroad above 
the law, but because he be- 
lieved that ‘on a denial of 
justice or upon decisions mani- 
festly unjust, the British Gov- 
ernment should be called upon 
to interfere.” The peroration 
of Lord Palmerston’s speech, 
which has been described by 
some who heard it as the most 
eloquent speech delivered in 
the House of Commons in the 
nineteenth century, might still 
bring a blush to the cheeks 
of our politicians could they 
feel shame at anything else 
than a lost vote. “I fear- 
lessly challenge the verdict 
which this House,” thus spake 
Lord Palmerston, “as repre- 
senting a political, a commer- 
cial, a constitutional country, 
is to give on the question now 
brought before it—whether the 
principles on which the foreign 
policy of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment has been conducted, 
and the sense of duty which 
has led us to think ourselves 
bound to afford protection to 
our fellow-subjects abroad, are 
proper and fitting guides for 
those who are charged with 
the government of England; 
and whether, as the Roman 
in days of old held himself 
free from indignity when he 
could say, Civis Romanus sum, 
so also a British subject, in 
whatever land he may be, 
shall feel confident that the 
watchful eye and the strong 
arm of England will protect 


him against injustice and 
wrong.” If Palmerston were 
to return to-day, and dis- 
covered that Great Britain 
found it impossible to avenge, 
even to inquire into, the 
death of a British citizen, he 
might well conclude that his 
eloquent enunciation of the 
only sound principles of gov- 
ernment had been made in 
vain. 

Don Pacifico had justice 
done him at last. The friends 
of Benton are less fortunate. 
No one is likely to be punished 
for his murder, nor is there 
much chance that the Mexi- 
can lawlessness will ever be 
checked. Our Ministers dare 
do no more than make a very 
modest protest, and when it is 
suggested that they should 
protect and avenge their com- 
patriots, they murmur com- 
placently, “the Monroe Doc- 
trine.” What, then, is the 
Monroe Doctrine, which ap- 
pears to bind the hands of 
England and to prevent her 
from discharging the simplest 
duty which can fall to the lot 
of a government to perform? 
We need hardly say that in 
its inception it was not the 
paralysing instrument which 
it appears to-day. It took its 
rise not in America but in 
Britain. Its only true be- 
getters were Castlereagh and 
Canning, and if Canning has 
all the credit of it, that is 
because he was Foreign Min- 
ister in 1823, and because 
Castlereagh is only just emerg- 
ing from the cloud which has 
so long enveloped him. How- 
ever, in 1823, Canning was 
confronted with a grave prob- 
lem. The Spanish-American 
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colonies had revolted, and 
France and Russia sought to 
get what profit they might 
out of the situation. Canning 
was resolved, before all things, 
that if France seized Spain, it 
should not be “ Spain with the 
Indies.” He had no desire to 
appropriate on England’s be- 
half an inch of soil in the 
Spanish colonies, but he would 
not endanger the future of our 
British trade. “I confess I 
long to tell Villéle, if it were 
worth while and this were the 
moment,” he wrote to Welling- 
ton, ‘that we will trade with 
the late Spanish - American 
colonies whether France likes 
it or not, that we will not 
respect the Spanish guarda- 
costas which attempt to inter- 
dict that trade to us, and that 
if France sends a large fleet 
to help the guarda-costas we 
will send a larger to watch at 
least their operations.” Can- 
ning’s purpose, then, was clear. 
He wanted not territory, but 
open ports and equal oppor- 
tunities of trade. France and 
Russia were bitterly opposed to 
his reasonable ambition. He 
could not hope to get satis- 
faction from the Holy Alliance. 
So he acknowledged the in- 
dependence of the Spanish 
colonies, and, turning to the 
United States for support, laid 
his case candidly before them. 
While England disowned any 
desire of possession, she would 
not permit another power to 
lay hands upon the Spanish 
colonies. ‘‘ Why,” then, asked 
Canning of the American rep- 
resentative, “should not their 
views be mutually confided to 
each other and declared in the 
face of the world? This would 
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be at once the most effectual 
and the least offensive mode of 
intimating the joint disappro- 
bation of Great Britain and 
the United States of any pro- 
ject which might be cherished 
by any European Power of a 
forcible enterprise for reducing 
the colonies to subjugation on 
the behalf or in the name of 
Spain; or of the acquisition 
of any part of them to itself 
by cession or by conquest.” 
Thus was the principle of 
non-intervention—the principle 
of what is called the Monroe Doc- 
trine — inaugurated. Adams, 
the American Minister, accepted 
the principle, and then gave it 
an interpretation of his own. 
“The American continents,” 
said he grandiloquently, “by the 
free and independent condition 
which they have assumed, and 
maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for 
future colonisation by any 
European Powers.” This is 
somewhat different from the 
mere policy of non-interven- 
tion; and while the United 
States reserved for themselves 
the political future of the 
American continent, they did 
not assume any definite re- 
sponsibility for its peace and 
good government. The policy 
of Adams was not Canning’s, 
and Canning did not accept it. 
“Great Britain,’ he said, 
“could not acknowledge the 
right of any Power to pro- 
claim such a principle, much 
less to bind other countries to 
the observance of it. If we were 
to be repelled from America, 
it would not matter whether 
that repulsion were effected by 
the Ukase of Russia excluding 
us from the sea, or by the new 
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doctrine of the President ex- 
cluding us from the land. We 
cannot yield obedience to 
either.” For the moment the 
United States admitted the 
justice of Canning’s objection. 
They have gone on _ ever 
since to extend the scope and 
meaning of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

However, Canning had his 
way, and recognised Columbia, 
Mexico, and Buenos Ayres as 
independent states. That, in- 
deed, was his interpretation of 
the new doctrine. In a fam- 
ous speech he put his own 
point of view with perfect 
lucidity : ‘‘Was there no other 
mode of resistance,” he asked, 
“than by a direct attack upon 
France? Might not compen- 
sations for disparagement be 
obtained, and the policy of our 
ancestors vindicated by means 
better adapted to the present 
time? If France occupied 
Spain, was it necessary, in 
order to avoid the conse- 
quences of that occupation, 
that we should blockade 
Cadiz? No! I looked an- 
other way. I sought mate- 
rials of compensation in an- 
other hemisphere. Contem- 
plating Spain, such as our 
ancestors had known her, I 
resolved that if France had 
Spain, it should not be Spain 
‘with the Indies.’ I called 
the New World into existence 
to redress the balance of the 
Old.” Canning was over-san- 
guine. He did not measure the 
strength of the weapon which 
he was putting into the hands 
of the United States. He did 
not foresee the pretensions to 
which the new doctrine might 
give countenance. We have 


quoted Canning’s view, and 
will set by its side an essen- 
tial passage from the message 
which President Monroe sent 
to Congress. “Any interfer- 
ence on the part of the great 
Powers of Europe,” said he, 
‘for the purpose of oppress- 
ing or controlling the destiny 
of the Spanish - American 
States, which had declared 
their Independence, would be 
dangerous to the peace and 
safety of the United States, 
and would be considered as 
the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition towards 
them.” These are the two 
views, and for many years 
they harmonised well enough. 
South America, immune from 
intervention of any kind, has 
prospered amazingly. Her vast 
resources, the aid of foreign 
capital, the advantages of 
English and American man- 
agement, have shown her the 
blessings of a golden age. 
The instability of her govern- 
ments is fast becoming a 
memory of the remote past, 
and she owes not a little of 
her wealth and prosperity to 
the timely intervention of 
George Canning. 

But since President Monroe 
sent his message to Congress, 
the doctrine which bears his 
name has been infinitely ex- 
tended. It has been assumed 
to mean that South America 
is closed against the enterprise 
of Europe. We are told, in its 
name, that English companies 
may not acquire property in the 
protected zone. And now it is 
held by the latest exponents 
of the Monroe Doctrine that if 
England suffers outrage in 
Mexico she may make no pro- 
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test save through the good 
offices of Washington. We 
may not exact retribution from 
the countries whose independ- 
ence we were the first to 
recognise. The master of 
General Villa refuses to discuss 
the affairs of England with 
the United States. Though 
we have acknowledged Huerta, 
we still admit that we cannot 
in any circumstances exact re- 
tribution from any Mexican. 
The United States, having 
usurped a responsibility which 
the Monroe Doctrine never con- 
templated, refuses to do any- 
thing more than watch and 
wait. Thus we have got our- 
selves into a blind alley of 
shame and humiliation, from 
which we shall not extricate 
ourselves by merely murmuring 
“Monroe Doctrine” at con- 
venient intervals. For what- 
ever this doctrine meant or 
did not mean, it was not in- 
tended to palliate the ruthless 
murder of innocent Englishmen. 


The Bill which Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke has intro- 
duced into the House of Lords 
deserved all the support which 
patrioticEnglishmen could give 
it. The sentiment which under- 
lies it is noblesse oblige. Its 
purpose is to raise and main- 
tain what is to be called an 
Imperial Force. Its method 
was admirable in its simplicity. 
It enacted that all males domi- 
ciled in the United Kingdom, 
and educated at a _ public 
school or university, or belong- 
ing to any one of the higher pro- 
fessions, or enjoying means ex- 
ceeding £400 a-year, should be 
compelled to serve their country 
in an army of defence. Cadet 
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Corps should be established 
compulsorily at all the public 
schools, and Officers’ Training 
Corps at all the universities. 
We cannot do better than 
quote from the Bill itself what 
was expected of those, fortun- 
ate in their education or in the 
circumstances of their life, 
especially as the Bill, having 
been thrown out, should remain 
on record. Thus runs Clause 
5: “Every person to whom 
this Act applies— 


(A) At such time after he has 
attained the age of seven- 
teen years and before he 
has attained the age of 
twenty-one years as may 
be prescri in his case 
shall undergo training as 
a recruit that is to say be 
trained at such aces 
within the United King- 
dom and at such times as 
may be prescribed for a 
continuous period of nine 
months. Provided that an 
person who before suc 
training as a recruit has 
served in a_ recognised 
Cadet Corps for a con- 
tinuous period of not less 
than one year and 
to the satisfaction of the 
Army Council such effi- 
ciency tests as may be 
prescribed shall be entitled 
to have his period of train- 
ing as a recruit reduced to 
a period of six months; 


an 
(B) In each of the four years next 
following the year of his 
training as a recruit shall 
be trained for a continuous 
period of fifteen days at 
such times and at such 
laces in any part of the 
nited Kingdom as may be 
prescribed ; and 
(C) In each of the next succeed- 
ing five years shall be 
trained in like manner for 
a continuous period of eight 
. days ; and 
(D) During both such periods of 
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four years and five years 
shall fire the prescribed 
course of musketry and 
fulfil such other conditions 
relating to training as ma 
be prescribed for his branc 
of the service.” 


In the proposed duties there 
is nothing which should not 
bring profit and pleasure to 
the Imperial Force, and since 
its result would have been to 
add 125,000 officers and men to 
our existing army, its useful- 
ness should have been apparent 
to all. 

The one obvious objection 
to it was set forth by Lord 
Roberts in a speech of great 
weight and authority. Lord 
Willoughby de Broke’s proposal 
was not democratic. It did not 
realise Lord Roberts’ splendid 
ideal of a “nation in arms.” 
It emphasised those class dis- 
tinctions which it has been 
the policy of our Radical 
demagogues to create. It 
substituted, as Lord Ampthill 
very justly said, noblesse oblige 
for Nelson’s nobler watchword : 
“England expects every man 
to do his duty.” All that is 
perfectly true. The best pos- 
sible army is a “nation in 
arms.” The defence of the 
country is a paramount duty 
in which every citizen should 
be proud to share. But what 
if we echo Nelson’s watchword 
in vain? If thousands of men 
refuse to do their duty, shall 
we sit down with folded hands 
and wait for better times? It 
is a risk which the most 
sanguine nation cannot take 
with equanimity. After all, if 
we may not have a whole loaf, 
there is no reason why we 
should abstain from bread. 
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We are the obedient slaves of 
the working men, who easily 
outvote all other classes at the 
polls, And the working men 
resolutely decline to have any- 
thing whatever to do with the 
defence of Great Britain. They 
declare that they have nothing 
to defend, and that they would 
be as well off under the dominion 
of a foreign power as under 
the rule of King George. It 
is idle to argue with those who 
entertain such views as this. 
We can only hope that they 
will never be under the neces- 
sity of proving their mistake. 
But there is no doubt as to 
their obduracy, and while we 
wait for the sovereign people 
to change its mind or its 
agitators, the country still 
stands in need of defence. 
One point at least emerged 
from the debate upon Lord 
Willoughby de Broke’s Bill— 
the defencelessness of the 
country. The satisfaction 
which Viscount Haldane still 
professes to take in his own 
Territorials is wholly inap- 
posite. He could still exult 
in the product of his own 
“hard thinking” if only one 
man remained in the ranks. 
But Viscount Haldane’s in- 
terested optimism may be over- 
looked. There remains the 
fact that if the expeditionary 
force were sent abroad, as it 
would be in time of war, the 
country would be left without 
any adequate force to protect 
it against invasion. Lord 
Willoughby de Broke proposed 
to make up this deficiency. 
He was told that his Bill 
would offend the democracy, 
which stubbornly refuses to 
defend itself or those educated 
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classes whom he would compel 
to carry arms. Thus we are 
brought into a blind alley, com- 
parable with that into which 
a misunderstanding of the 
Monroe Doctrine has driven us. 
We may not protest against 
the murder of Benton, because 
an effective protest would 
annoy the President of the 
United States. We may not 
defend ourselves, as a class, 
because our defence would 
annoy the democracy, which 
cares not a jot what foreigner 
lands upon our shores. Is it 
not time to show that we care 
not, in doing our duty, whether 
we give offence or not to those 
whose approval should be 
wholly indifferent to us? 

And after all Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke’s scheme 
was supported by many ex- 
cellent reasons. In the first 


place, it was of good: example. 


And though we know that at 
the present time the example 
of educated and patriotic 
citizens is scoffed at by dema- 
gogues in search of votes, libel 
will not always prevail. At 
any rate, an answer was pro- 
vided for those who pretend 
that the sole hope and aim of 
the upper and middle classes 
are to let others do the fighting 
for them. Again, it is just 
that those who have the advan- 
tages of wealth and intelligence 
should do more than their share 
in supporting the burdens of 
the State. But, alas! the 
democracy, poor thing, is sen- 
sitive, and it is neither con- 
siderate nor profitable to offend 
it. So we must go defence- 
less until a national disaster 
has toughened the hide of our 
delicate and omnipotent voters. 
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The most absurd argument 
of all those advanced against 
Lord Willoughby de Broke’s 
scheme was undoubtedly the 
argument of Lord Lucas. This 
noble peer found that the prin- 
ciple underlying the Bill was 
not new, as indeed it is not. 
“It was that the rich should 
serve the poor,” said he, “and 
was first preached about nine- 
teen centuries ago, since when 
it had fallen, as far as he 
could trace, into complete dis- 
use.” He cannot “trace” very 
far — that is obvious. And 
there is no shadow of excuse 
for his flippant, shallow ig- 
norance, Lord Lucas sits in 
Parliament not by the votes 
of any constituents. He is a 
legislator by inheritance. He 
cannot, therefore, advance the 
plea which his colleagues— 
Messrs George and Churchill 
—would probably advance with- 
out warrant, that in insulting 
those whom he is pleased to 
call the rich, and setting class 
against class, he is increasing 
his chance of victory at the 
polls. His seat is secure, even 
though he comport himself 
with dignity. Moreover, had 
he gravely considered the ar- 
gument, which he unctuously 


repeated again and again, he 


might have discovered that it 
was empty as a drum. The 
history of England is the 
history of service. The rich 
have served the poor in coun- 
cil and upon the field of battle. 
There has been no stint. 
The service has been gladly 
given and was gladly received, 
until it was found useful by a 
gang of demagogues to spoil 
the temper of the people. Lord 
Lucas holds office in the pres- 
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ent ministry, and we may 
take it that he believes that 
the pursuit of politics is no 
disgraceful service. And who 
are they who have best served 
all classes of Englishmen in 
Parliament but those whom 
Lord Lucas contemptuously dis- 
misses as the rich? Cecil and 
Cromwell, Bolingbroke and 
Walpole, Chatham and Pitt, 
Fox and Melbourne, Gladstone 
and Disraeli, in serving Eng- 
land, served rich and poor 
alike, and were all of rich 
parentage. Does England owe 
nothing of her preservation to 
Marlborough and Wellington, 
who belonged both of them to 
the hated class? And have 
not the landowners of England 
proved themselves in many a 
difficulty the true fathers of 
the people? Have they not 
remitted rents, and shared with 
a glad heart the difficulties of 
their tenants? Lord Lucas’s 
reading of history must have 
been small and envenomed in- 
deed, if he has carried away 
nothing better from it than 
the conviction that the one 
and only object of wealth is to 
purchase privilege. 

Has Lord Lucas never heard 
of Lord Shaftesbury and a 
hundred others of his class and 
temper, who have given not 
merely their money, but their 
lives, to the service of the 
poor? Nor should we forget 
the hospitals in our survey. 
Even Citizen Lucas himself 
must admit that hospitals are 
built and maintained to help 
the poor. And by whom are 
they built and maintained, if 
not by the rich? In conclusion, 
if Lord Willoughby de Broke’s 
Bill was defeated by arguments 
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so unworthy as those adduced by 
this enemy of his own order, then 
it deserved a better fate. But at 
least it has called attention to 
the defencelessness of England, 
and shown us where, if need be, 
we may recruit our soldiers. 


Happily for him and for us, 
Viscount Haldane is able to 
forget at times the vast benefit 
which he believes that he con- 
ferred upon Britain when he 
called the Territorial Force into 
being. When he delivered the 
Creighton Lecture before the 
University of London, for in- 
stance, he spoke not as a 
politician but as a philosopher. 
He discoursed upon the Mean- 
ing of Truth in History with 
commendable lucidity. He re- 
iterated the important lessons 
that it is not in mere docu- 
ments that truth will be dis- 
covered. He summoned the 
politician to correct the his- 
torian with excellent effect. 
“Speaking with some know- 
ledge,” said he, “of what has 
gone on from day to day 
during the last eight years of 
the public life of this country, 
my experience has impressed 
me with a strong feeling that 
to try to reconstruct the story 
from State papers or news- 
paper accounts or letters or 
biographical sources would be 
at present, and must for some 
time remain, a hopeless at- 
tempt.” That is a testimony 
most valuable for our age, 
which has a pathetic faith in 
documents. It is valuable be- 
cause it reasserts the very 
simple truth that to err is 
a human failing. A document 
is likely to lie, as a man is 
likely to lie, partly because 
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the intention to mislead is 
general, and partly because 
to tell the truth is not an 
affair of morals, but a very 
rare talent. Not one man in 
a hundred can report accu- 
rately what passes before his 
eyes, and at least ten men in 
a hundred, especially if they 
have ever had any touch with 
politics, desire deliberately to 
see what it suits their preju- 
dice or their advantage to see. 
History becomes history worth 
the name only when the docu- 
ments upon which it depends 
have been sifted and trans- 
mitted by the imagination of 
a conscious artist. 

Science was the tyrant of 
the nineteenth century. It 
attempted to place the whole 
realm of human thought and 
human activity under its iron 
heel. So highly successful was 
its tyranny that it became a 
fashion, the worst of autocrats. 
All the arts clamoured to be 
admitted within the fashion- 
able circle. Fairy stories, 
which before all the creations 
of fancy should have been 
exempt, were bidden to assist 
the science of anthropology. 
Scholars decently engaged in 
research, which is the raw 
material of history, proclaimed 
aloud that they were men of 
science. Tacitus and Thucy- 
dides, Gibbon and Macaulay, 
were laughed to scorn because 
they dared to be artists, to find 
in the records of the past the 
very essentials ofdrama. And at 
last science has set its icy hand 
upon the art of painting, and 
proclaimed in the dull works 
of the clique which calls itself 
Cubist, that science is supreme 
also on canvas and in bronze. 
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But it is upon the domain of 
history that the professors of a 
false science have made the 
heaviest demands. Forgetting 
the plain truth that all the 
sayings and doings and docu- 
ments of man are influenced 
profoundly by human caprice 
and human character, they 
have insisted that the docu- 
ments, which are the material 
of their research, stand in the 
same relation to their study as 
stones stand to geology. Bya 
stroke of the pen the lecturers at 
the Ecole des Chartes divorced 
history from what they believed 
its immoral union with litera- 
ture. They framed new defini- 
tions for themselves, and scoffed 
at the established reputations. 
Mommsen, they said, was a 
historian when he worked at 
the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum.’ 
He was not a historian when 
he wrote the ‘ History of Rome.’ 
What was he, we wonder? A 
novelist, perhaps ; but whatever 
he was, he was outcast from 
the elect, a mere man of letters, 
who had dared to form conclu- 
sions for himself, and had even 
presumed to sketch the charac- 
ters of great men as they were 
revealed to his imagination. 

This is not the first time 
that we have argued in these 
pages that History is an Art, 
and we are glad that Lord 
Haldane accepts the just and 
the traditional view. It is 
true that he guards himself 
by declaring that he cannot 
look upon history as exclus- 
ively an art or exclusively 
a science. And there is a 
reason for this limitation. As 
a finished presentation history 
is an art and nothing else. 
The arrangement of the ma- 
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terial, the sense of proportion, 
the light and shade, the calling 
back of the past to life,—all 
these things are the work of 
the artist. Above all, history 
is, like all the arts, a matter 
of selection. The artist, whether 
he be painter or historian, must 
know what to omit. To put 
down all the facts which come 
to hand is a counsel of obscur- 
ity, and it is the counsel of the 
Ecole des Chartes. And after 
selection, imagination is the 
quality most necessary for the 
historian. He must be able to 
recreate from a hint a living 
scene of the past. He must 
divine where the man of science 
can only record without under- 
standing. He cannot be im- 
partial, because impartiality 
is the virtue of no true man. 
He must look at the past 
through his own temperament, 
because if he attempts to look 
through another’s he cannot 
see at all. We confess that 
Macaulay distorted the truth 
to square with his own Whig- 
gish principles, and we rejoice 
that the art of history is at 
last falling again into wise and 
Tory hands. But we would 
rather have Macaulay’s dis- 
tortion, which is a work of 
art, than a heap of dry bones 
thrown down by an archivist. 
After all, there is more of real 
authentic history in the his- 
torical plays of Shakespeare, 
who was content with tradi- 
tion and knew nothing of docu- 
ments, than in a hundred vol- 
umes published by the Histori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission. 
The limitation which we 
would make on behalf of what 
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is called science is this: the 
historian, who is an artist, 
must control his work by a 
due examination of facts, which 
may be collected by himself or 
by others. It is not his busi- 
ness to invent ; it is his business 
to interpret existing material. 
The process of his selection must 
be guided by the records of the 
past. He must not mislead by 
exaggerating this trait or that. 
But the amassing of the facts, 
which may for the sake of the 
argument be called science, is 
no necessary part of his toil. 
It may be done by others. A 
painter is not asked to com- 
pound his own colours. For 
that composition a knowledge 
of chemistry is necessa: The 
artist deals with the colours 
as the chemist makes them, 
and he is not more remote 
from the drudgery of science 
than the historian who leaves 
to others the preliminary duty 
of research. We do not de- 
mand of an artist that we 
should see the contents of his 
workshop. We are concerned 
only with the finished work. 
And for us Livy and Thucy- 
dides, who are reproached with 
preserving the memory of glori- 
ous deeds; Plutarch, who was 
base enough to trumpet the 
achievements of great men; 
Gibbon and Michelet, who un- 
rolled the past as though it 
were & romantic drama, will 
always appear infinitely 
greater historians than the 
praiseworthy dry-as-dusts who 
collect inscriptions with the 
same zest wherewith botanists 
gather into their cabinets dead 
flowers and dried leaves. 









